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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, and School Positions Secured 


Concert 


MRS. BABCOCK 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Vorce Expzat — Coacu — Rerertorss 


Reopen Sent. 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 





VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 


In Europe ‘“) 1 to Uet 
Teatro d’'Arte Moderna, Milan 


New York Studio: 432 Metropolitan Opera 
iluuse Building. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Trainin Musical Stenog 
raphy, Normal Course in ublic and Private 


School Music.” Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place, 





DAVID 

VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


ROSS 








CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New_York 
Main Street, Orange, N. J 
680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


350 


Residence 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Recrracs Given at INTERVALS 
Street, New York 


Schuyler 6359 


Pus.ic 
137 West 86th 


lelephone: 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 


H. Holbrook Curtis method 


Exponent of the Dr. l 
(Co-worker 


for vocal defects and impaired voices. 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 
Studio; 245 West 75th Street, 
Phone: Endicott 2505 


New York 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 


Van Dyke Geudion 939 Eighth Avenue 
ew York C City 


Pn Circle 6130 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


MRS 


136 East 78th Street New York 


Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCEPT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
F SINGING 
Member American p throes of Teachers a — 
144 East 62d Street, New York C 





E, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hal! Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Hepes, ee 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., } 

Phone: 3967 Fordham 





Telephone: 2634 Circle ‘ . New York City 
Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone: Circle 1472 

SUVAI WALTER L. BOGERT 

es pias Member American 


Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 
Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 
MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 


Lehmann Method 
New York 


Instruction: 
601 Carnegie Hall 


J. Cartall, Secy. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


— . 1425 Broadway : 
STUDIOS 455 Fort Washington Ave. } New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


115 East 69th Street 
Telephone: 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 





SEYMOUR BULKLEY 
VOICE 
Pupil cf and recommended by the famous Italian 
Master SBRIGLI Paris, teacher of the de 
Keszkes, Plancon, gt Whitehill, etc. 
101 West 72d Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ROBERT E,. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res, Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Ne ae ae ce 


, 1403 Carnegie Hall ¥. Cit 
Studios: | 1983 Carroll St., Brooklyn % 
Residence: 1362 Grand Concourse, m, Ue ‘City 


“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble” of Professional 
Symphony Players. Civic, Educational, Neigh- 
borhood Concerts, Schools, Colleges, Churches, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN 
1425 Broadway 


OPERA HOUSE 
Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 

Concert anp Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 

97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Endicott 6936 


Coacn For 


Studio: 
Telephone: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadwa 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Coacuina anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
and Musical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Church 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 384] 


Organist New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 


Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


¥. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Stutio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna TRacHER OF PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Leschetizky Method 
usical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
nly Advanced Students 
Studio: 62 W. séth St., N. Y, Tel: Riverside 1187 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RiesperG, A. A, G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 











“Y's'’", Music Clubs, Community Centers, Settle- 
ments, Choral Clubs, 


CARL FIQUE 
Piano 2 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


erts—Recitals—Instruction 
135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 


Cone 
Studios: 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member 4 the American Academy of 
eachers of omnging 


471 West End Avenu 


: New York 
Phone: "Endicott 7449 Nest i 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 


Piano Playing Simplified for 
eainners 
507 West 112th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 2661 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLAN 
LYDIA a ae = 


132 West 74th Street 


Y 
Phone: Endicott 0180 ork (Chey 


; New 
Adolph W itschard, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvar 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R, HARTINGTON, Assistant 
114 East 37th Street :: New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 








128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


, —— <a 
DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful  tenshing and 
concertizin, lin 
Address: 155 West tbat" see Street, New York 
mel bids 3 Moraine 
In mh, 5 J., Mondays 
(Stamford He , —~ ‘anaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
Teaching at Gamut Club, 1044 So. Hope 
St., Los Angeles, until Aug. 8. 
Back in N. Y. Sept. 1 
































July 10,1924 


DUBINSKY 


MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 
SUMMER COURSE 
Beginning June 2 
Plano, Violin, Cello, Voice, 
cones MS ma and En- 

semble Playing. 
For Terms and Dates, address 


307 West 90th SL. New York 


§ MARGOLIS cam 








MUSICAL 


LUSK 


Concert Violinist 


Personal Representative: C. O. LUSK, 118 Mo. La Salle St., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 











L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York or 8 East Sth Street New York City 
R 
FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN |? NIOL,D g2escv'e. 
Violinist M iulittiwm:: 2 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland | Rj = Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 





= ROSSI-DIEHL 


Cc 
o CONCERT SOPRANO 
R 
} 


zenehee ‘iis Be New York 


Rate: Oe 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


coENnRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
Blow York city Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


School of Music 
Came o* 5309'S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


’ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to ane artistically.” 
Teacher otf 


-HAGGERTY-S Vocal Music 


ROPOL! RA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 , Hew York 
al Hy = Phone: Seas Peeusyiennia 


HAYDN OWENS 


IANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Fendeeter Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bidg.! - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 
MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual Summer Master Classes for 
Singers Teachers—Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 


Fuotis prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


Studies: 106 Central Park be 
Telephones: Endicott 56654, 


“ WILD 


2425 8. Robey Street, Chicago, Itt. 
Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


elit 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio, 
Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1926 President St., Brooklyo, N.Y. 


















































Phowe Prospect 1118 








ELIZABETH SPENCER 


A Mabelanna Corby Son 
ORBY-LEWI S 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


cnx HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | - 


“FIRST POSITION” 


TiAt 


UiN 








Philadelphia 








“La FOREST H 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING : 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS  siruin 


6 East a st. a York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER | ~ 


Pianist- Teacher 
Adterses 58 Kilburn Road, Garden Coy, | I, 
5 E. 38th St., N. Y. City. Phone Garden ity 2708 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


BARITONE 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
Address, 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. _- Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 


HELEN FREUND 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Local Management: Maude N. Rea, Chicago, Ill. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Luechese, Helena Marsh, Mary Mellish, Fred Patton, 
Marguerite Ringo, Marie Tiffany, Jeannette Vreeland. 

915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Telephone Circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
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St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 











IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
and Boston Symphony Orches' 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y.. or Mr. Virgil Smith 
F 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
with 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


—== Pianist = 
ine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN USS 
tra, etc. 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


“WOULD YOU” © 


| 





COURIER 
TOFI 


TRABILSEE 


OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER 


Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 


R. Barth, Sec’y 


Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N.Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
vocal hc 








Special Course in Diction. Pupils 

oop ae ee Studios arcs Mone 
) 

Drawing Rooms. Cineinnath, Ohio. es 





SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, saw York 
Phone: 5840 Endicot 
Residence: 1 Bennett Atlee 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bei Canto 
Studios 
—e 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


Kesslere Photo 





LAURIE MERRILL 
Lyric Soprano 
Song Recitals and Recitals in Costume 
Spanish, French, Russian and Old English 
Management: Molile Croucher 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 


Cataroe HOFFMANN, 22 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “*x; 


$37 West 121st St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 








Concert 





ORGANIST 


LYNNWOOD 
49 West 20th 20th Street 


FARNAM °es\zccs 


LILY STRICKLAND 


Compositions 
“soNncs OF oe 
blished 
Address care Musicat OJ. Flechor G8 
House Studies 


s WARFORD <==: 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR?- Oratorio 
Care bo § Frank La Ferge 
14 West 68th New York City 


GEHRKEN 
Brettige technic and fine 
“Re idly gaining unique reputation.”— 
‘887 Bainbridge St., Brooxlyn, N. Y. 


s BENDITZKY 


ANIST 
Residence Studie 8 03 Stratford Place 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


are ee AW 


Krenue, New York York. Teh S endicott 7445 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, I1!. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘x: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 





Y Pith Ave, N. ¥ 





renee. OF 


aerpaian Oper 








Concert 
Orga net 


nar wCmAs> | HO 








New York 


























JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


abet “| em JEAN DE RESZKE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 518 West 11ith St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 





SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio; 212 W. 5%th St., New York City, $329 Circle 


RUBANNI soran 


620 Spadina Avense Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadio 317 W. Tlst St., New York Tel. 1547 Eadicott 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


EDE GREGORIO: 


Bpecialist a Volce Culture 
N Metropolitan Overa House Bldg, 
© Studio 18, 1425 B’way, New York City 
Telephone: 5251 Penn. 


* HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


Maude N. Rea 
Chicago, ili. 


Chicago 








$ 
E Exclusive 
243 South Wabash Ave. 


ALEXANDER 


NAKU TIN 


Me tr TEACHER 
Kimball Bidg Chicago, Il. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 











Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, iii. 
F-mma A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 
Art of Singing; Mmited number of pupils accepted. 
Hesidence Studio, 137 West 93d 8t. Pres. Southland 
Singers Soclety Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewics, 

accompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside. 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
Pie May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., Rew York 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBAT! 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92ad STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to wees os and costume sumbers, 
specialities. 


Address—15 West llth St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singin Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan pera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 88th St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsyivania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


Cc 
E. PLOTNIKOFF Ruseian teoantel Onere 
iL ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 Plaza 


MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Voice Development and 
Correction 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street 


Management: 




















Rew York 








Tel.: Columbas 1405 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


For all information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


July 10, 1924 











A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norvvalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue - - - - 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 
Ask for Century Edition 


The more peony and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music, It is all sheet 
mueic can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can't buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
{2<) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 

pring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 














Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his smaii profit. if he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 


of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents 

appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I. MISERENDINO 


Violinist and Teacher 




















THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, — -:- 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker 33 33 33 33 33 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone ‘' 
qualities and durability $3 $3 ¢ $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 








MAKERS 


























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agovian Hart, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 

















SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 








H 2020 Broad New York Ci 

Washington College 47 Xene, Colembes S707 Te ny 
. 
of Music WILLIAM REDDICK 
Biante. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Teacher of hing of Songs 

In addition to strong courses in Voice, Piano, 319 West 95th St., W. ¥. Tel.: Riverside 10021 
the Instruments and Harmony, is offering a 
four years’ course leading to the degree of 


x bane one 
$ DAVIS Hap i 


RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


“au BEST” 
Oftice: 1247 Lexington Avena eeu y k Cl 
ce: xington Avenue ew Yor' t 
Tel. 08104 Rhinelander " 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of ‘ OF ONY” 


BACHELOR of MUSIC 
EDUCATION 


Personally supervised and directed by 
EDWIN N, C. BARNES, MUS. ED. D., 
Director of Music, District of Columbia 
Public Schools; Lecturer of Trinity College 








for ph ye ‘epeneton, D, C.; Pas, 

ity of Utah, Salt Lake City, and Editor o 

Music Education, Instructor of ucca and others. 
Btudios { 37 West St., New int 9 


: 16 West 180th St, New 
MUSICAL, AESTHETIC, PEDAGOG Atlee Comseupedionss Geaoma” “Bit” Welenan G0 








These sides of the Students’ training are all 
stressed in this splendid course, it being 
very comprehensive, not only along the lines 
of Music and Pedagogy, but also in such 
branches as Lyric, Dramatic and Epic Poetry, 
Dramatic Expression, Modern Languages 
and Sociology. Opportunity for actual teach- 
ing experience and extended observation work 
in the public schools of Washington, 


LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A_weekly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERALD” for 3d gives all the latest news 
of the musical wort Subscription 4 dollars 
a year, post free. 

| A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 


Fall Term Opens Monday, Sept. 8th 


For catalogue and further particulars 
Address W, W, DELANO, Secretary 
Washington College of Music 
Pennsyivania Ave. at 17th, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 

Jt is a liberal education to live in the capitol 
of the United States 


y sound and interesting shilli - 
view, edited by that brilliant ‘youn, p Ba 


singer, 
Subscription 3 a 


Ursula Grevi collars a 


year, post free, 
Both are published by 
J. CURWEN & SONS, Led. 


24 Berners Street, London, W. Il. England 
New York Correspondect: Capt. Jereme Hart. 
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A NOTABLE INFLUX OF OPERA AND 
OPERATIC STARS IN LONDON 





British National Opera Company Shows Enterprise and Marked Improvement—Music at the Wembley Exhibition—About 
Thirty Concerts a Week 


London, June 13.—There are three opera seasons in full 
blast in London at the present moment, the Italian season 
at Covent Garden, the English season of the British Na- 
tional Opera Company at His Majesty’s Theater, and that 
of the Carl Rosa Company at the Scala; or, if we count 
the Gilbert and Sullivan performances at the Prince's 
Theater, there are four. But if anybody were to argue 
from this that opera is in an unusually healthy condition 
(I mean financially) I do not think he would be right. 

The principal features of the Italian company at Covent 
Garden has been the fact that only one 
Italian artist of any importance has taken 
part and the smallness of the repertory. 

In a fortnight we have heard only four 
operas—Rigoletto, Tosca, Madame Butter- 
fly and La Bohéme, from which it will be 
seen that Covent Garden is nobly fulfilling 
its duty of advancing musical culture. We 
have heard several prima donnas and two 
tenors. The first of these was Joseph His- 
lop, whom we all knew and liked, and 
Piccaver of Vienna. It now turns out that 
his real name is Alfred Peckover and that 
he is a native of unromantic Lincolnshire, 
the musical history of which seems to have 
ended with William Byrd. Both of them 
are therefore English. Mr. Piccaver has 
been extremely successful with the public; 
he makes the best use of a beautiful, robust 
voice and a manly style and acts with con- 
viction. One would be glad, however, to 
hear him in a part which tests musicianship 
more severely than La Donna é mobile or 
Recondita Armonia. 

The troupe of prima donnas has been 
comprehensively international. In alpha- 
betical order we have had Madame Edwina, 
a Canadian; Mlle. Gall, a Frenchwoman; 
Marie Ivogun, from Vienna; Madeline Kel- 
tie, a Scotch-American; Selma Kurz, a 
Viennese; Eide Novina, a Norwegian, and 
Delia Reinhardt, a Pole. All of them are 
artistS of the calibre we expect when we pay 
five and twenty shillings—say five dollars— 
for a stall. It was a real pleasure to hear 
Miss Ivogun sing the music of Rigoletto in 
a way which suggests that coloratura was 
not designed solely for concealing the emo- 
tions. Miss Reinhardt has so far only been 
heard in La Bohéme, and she has made 
Mimi more of a living personage than most 
singers. Mme. Edvina had not been heard 
here since the war. In the interval her voice 
has lost a good deal of the edge which used 
to spoil her singing, and her acting has great- 
ly improved. Mlle. Gall impressed more by 
her acting than by her singing, and Selma 
Kurz was pleasant, if not remarkable, as 
Mimi. Novina as Gilda has been as suc- 
cessful as any of the ladies. 

M. Couzinou, who appeared here in 1920, 
and was thought very promising, has now 
developed into an excellent baritone, and 
Signor Formichi, who is a very large man 
and has justified the report that he has the 
largest voice on the operatic stage. He com- 
pensated for Miss Ivogun and Mr. Hislop, 
surely the lightest pair of lovers on the oper- 
atic stage, He sang magnificently as Rigo- 
letto and as Scarpia, and acted better in the 
second part, Some people complained that 
his Scarpia was not sufficiently courtly, but 
historical scholars tell us that the man whom = 
Sardou had in mind was of plebeian origin. = 
Our old friend Dinh Gilly has done excel- 
lent work, 





A Cuorus GRADUATE, 


It is worth mentioning that Virginia 
Perry, who was until March last a member 
of the chorus of the British National Opera Company, did 
very well as Suzuki in Madame Butterfly, a fact which 
should encourage beginners. The conductor has _ been 
Signor Panizza. London critics seldom agree, but when 
they do agree their unanimity is wonderful, and they have 
all said he allows the orchestra to make too much noise. 
On some nights the result has been that all the singers had 
in self-defense to abstain from anything less than a mezzo- 
forte. 

Tue Versatite Mr. AustTIN. 


At His Majesty’s Theater the British National Opera 
Company has had more variety on its program. It is now 
under the artistic direction of Frederic Austin, Percy Pitt 
having gone over to the Grand Opera Syndicate. Mr. 
Austin is a very versatile musician. After making a repu- 
tation as a serious oratorio singer and a pillar of strength 
at the musical festivals, as well as a composer of advanced 
ideas, he became a prominent member of the Denhoff and 
Beecham opera companies. Then he was responsible for 
the music of The Beggar’s Opera and its sequel, Polly, and 
he has now composed an opera on the subject of Robert 
Burns (not, as a well informed contemporary tells us, 
John Burns the politician). 

The first result of Mr. Austin’s supervision has been an 
extraordinary improvement in the diction of the whole com- 
pany. It has been possible to understand nearly every word 


Sofft MONMOUTH 


that has been sung. It is a strange world, for after having 
complained for years that diction was the weak point of 
our British singers, people are now beginning to complain 
of hearing too much of the words. The complaint has 
been voiced in a provocative article by no less a person 
than Arnold Bennett in the Evening Standard of June 9. 
He objects to listening to opera “through a sort of gauze 
veil of words” and goes on to say that he doubts “whether 
it was aesthetically advisable to know everything concern- 
ing the words and deeds of the characters in an opera.” 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, 


*the noted pianist and conductor, who, before leaving for Holland, stopped off at 
New Haven, Conn., where he received the honorary degree of Master of Arts at 
the commencement exercises of Yale University. 
second recent honor, for not long ago the King of Roumania bestowed upon him 


This is Mr, 


the Order of the Royal Crown. 


This, however, is just what we have been told that the 
British public has been clamouring for for generations. 
Mr. Bennett condoles with the Germans afd Italians for 
having to listen to opera in the language that they under- 
stand, because most libretti are absurd. Now for the last 
twenty years everybody else has been asking us to envy 
them. 

He has done a useful service by pointing out that most 
libretti are absurd, because the complaint against English 
translators has always been that they have spoiled literary 
masterpieces. I have never been able to understand why it 
has been supposed to be a mark of genius to write “io 
t’amo” while the person who writes “I love thee” is neces- 
sarily an illiterate bungler. 

The first work that the British National Opera Company 
has produced was the Marriage of Figaro which had been 
carefully re-rehearsed by Nigel Playfair. The whole went 
with infinite spirit, and it had a delightful eighteenth cen- 
tury atmosphere. There was some first rate singing, too, 
especially by Frederic Ranalow and Mme. Miriam Licette 
and the crispness and delicacy of the orchestral playing 
under Eugene Goossens was delightful. One could not 
help involuntary comparisons with the blatancy that was 
being inflicted on us in another place. 

Goossens on Decx. 


Mr. Goossens did still better in his conducting of Pelleas 


Gabrilowitsch’s 





and Melinsande. The orchestra played always discreetly 

and never interfered with the dialogue, while every point 

was brought out with the utmost clearness. This was the 

first time that Pelleas and Melisande had been heard in 

London in English. The translation used was that of Edwin 
(Continued on page 10) 


HUGE AUDIENCE ATTENDS 
OPENING STADIUM CONCERT 


Between 10,000 and 12,000 Persons on Hand as Summer 
Season Begins—Adolph 
Following Speech—Van Hoogstraten Conducts— 
Soloist on July 4 
Between ten and twelve thousand people attended the 
opening of the Stadium Concerts (seventh year) on Thurs 
day evening, July 3. During the intermis 
Mm sion, Adolph Lewisohn, patron of the suc 


Lewisohn Given Ovation 


Anna Case 


cessful series, made his appearance, amidst 
great applause, and delivered the follow- 
ing speech; 

“It is with great pleasure that [ greet 


you on this occasion which marks the open 
ing of the seventh season of the Stadium 
Concerts 

“T need not tell you that it is a satisfac 
tion to me that such: splendid results have 
so far been achieved hese concerts are 
becoming more and more popular. Every 
season the attendance is getting larger and 
there is every prospect that the time is near 
when the seating capacity of the Stadium 
will be taxed to the utmost every night 
that the concerts take place. It is most 
gratifying to be able to attract the large 
ind high class audiences that attend these 
concerts, and equally gratifying that we 
have been able to secure the highest class 
of musical talent. We have had the valu 
able cooperation of the Philharmonic Or 
chestra, which, under the able management 
of Arthur Judson, enjoys the distinction 
of being one of the best orchestras in the 
world. Mr. Judson is also, as you know 
the manager of the Stadium Concerts. This 
season the Stadium Concerts will be given 
every night for seven weeks, Willem Van 
Hoogstraten, who is also the conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra for half of the 
winter season, will act as conductor of the 
Stadium Concerts for five weeks, and Fritz 
Reiner, of Cincinnati, will act as conductor 
for two weeks. The prospects of a 
successful season are most excellent 

“Ll regard it as a great privilege to be 
able to render this service to the peopk 
of New York, and jt is a particular pleasure 
to be able to offer these splendid, high 
concerts at a moderate entrance fe« 
to ever-increasing audiences which are given 
the opportunity to enjoy the best quality 
of music in the summer time, in the open 
air amid beautiful surroundings. The pro 
grams will be given free of chargé. Law 
rence Gilman, author of the program notes 
for the Philharmonic and Philadelphia or 
chestras, will write the program notes for 
the Stadium Concerts, which will no doubt 
prove highly instructive and interesting 

“Tt is now proven that the Stadium Con 
certs are a great success and it is conceded 
that they help greatly to make New York 
attractive during the summer months and 
are a great boon to music lovers 

“I hope these concerts will continue to be 
successful and give pleasure, recreation and 
education to large and intelligent audiences 
which appreciate the best quality of music, 
and that they will thus help to make New 
York attractive during the summer for those 
who remain in the city.” 

THE OPENING 

The program opened with the Beethoven 
symphony, No. 5, in C minor, op. 67, and 
was given a fine reading by the orchestra 
of 105 members of the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
skilful baton of Willem Van Hoogstraten, conductor for 
the first part of the season. It was in the overture fan 
tasia, Romeo and Juliet, by Tschaikowsky, that Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten did his best work, for it was given an ex 
quisite rendering, orchestra and conductor rising to great 
emotional heights. The Strauss Wiener Wald and the 
ever popular Meistersinger prelude completed a program 
that gave much pleasure to a responsive audience 
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Anna Case was the soloist on July 4, opening the pro 
gram with The Star Spangled Banner and later being heard 
in a dramatic and highly effective rendition of The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, to the appropriate and impromptu 
accompaniment of fireworks supplied by a crowd of boys 
near-by in the street. Miss Case was in good voice and re 
ceived a warm reception, necessitating her recall numerous 
times. Goldmark’s Negro Rhapsody, heard at the Stadium 
for the first time, is a well constructed and meritorious 
work and was given an interesting reading. MacDowell's 
Love Song and Village Festival and the Tschaikowsky 
fourth symphony in F minor completed the program. Mr 
Van Hoogstraten again received a cordial reception 
that would indicate his growing popularity at these New 
York summer concerts, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA 


The Story of a Highly Successful Experiment 
By OSCAR CONDON 


(St. Louis Correspondent 
Louis, Mo. June 12,—Municipal Opera in St. Louis 
not yet completed the third of its ten weeks’ cycle of 


air productions for 1924, Yet there are in the offices 
f the Municipal Theater Association subscriptions for seats 
tl 5 cycle amounting to $35,000, That may be a fact 


relevant to the repertory of the current year. It is vastly 
terial and highly significant, however, for it shows how 
rm tablished, how enthusiastically popular is this unique 
Lous institution; and it goes far to explaining how it 

vas that Municipal Opera this year had an advance seat 
f more than $100,000 before the lights were flashed 


pon its first production, The Princess Chic. 
no criterion of artistic or musical 


Box office figures are 
nerit in themselves. But they are significant of the bigness 
d the popularity of what is being done in the Municipal 
ter in Forest Park here; and even more significant of 
way in which this unique entertainment venture, on the 


part of a city, fills a great need in the lives of the people 
Chey go far toward explaining why the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera i CCE and why it is a permanent institution in 
« face of production costs which are staggering 
Half 


a million people will visit Municipal Opera in the 
urse of the 1924 ten weeks’ cycle. More than $300,000 
vill be spent in the investiture and presentation of the ten 
perettas which make up the current repertory. For ten 
vecks this summer 350 employees of the Municipal Theater 


ition are busily engaged in presenting the repertory, 
d before that, for six months, more than 200 St. Louis 
and girls were at work in the Municipal Opera Free 
lraining School in preparation for the final tests, 
from which one half of their number were chosen to make 
Municipal Opera’s 1924 chorus. 
Summer light opera in the open air leads usually a more 


( horu 


ip the 


le precarious existence. An idle impresario decides 
upon a venture, gathers together the odds and oddments 
f singers from those he happens to know who are out of 
a job, throws together some makeshift scenery, and with a 
hack-chorus of twelve or twenty-four makes a start some- 
where under a hastily roofed-in stage in some amusement 
park, If he lasts through the season no one is more aston- 
\ few days of bad weather and the season 


ished than he 
closed 
So strongly is Municipal Opera entrenched in St, Louis 
that despite the worst weather in its history—the first nine 
days of this season saw but three completed performances 


7 t is financially firm and gives every indication this year of 


closing the season with a surplus in its treasury. But should 
the season show a loss, there is a guarantee fund of $174,000 
pledged by St. Louis business and professional men to clean 
up any possible deficit and start out for another year. Only 
nee in the opera's history has it failed to pay its own way 
Since then the surplus cach season has varied from $10,000 
to $40,000-——surplus, not profit. Under its constitution the 
Municipal Theater Association, which sponsors St. Louis’ 


summer opera, cannot make a profit. The surplus each year 
must be turned back into its enterprise either in permanent 
improvements to the Municipal Theater or in improved 
productions for the coming season, 

Princess Chic, which opened the current season, was fol- 
lowed by Rudolph Friml's The Firefly, and that by Floro- 


dora: The repertory then continues with A Chinese Honey- 
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moon, The Bohemian Girl, The Prince of Pilsen, The For- 
tune Teller, The Lilac Domino, Naughty Marietta, and The 
Beggar Princess. 

The last-named operetta marks the Municipal Opera's 
first venture into original production and is a further. step 
toward the goal—that of producing an opera written and 
composed by St. Louisans. The libretto is by Sylvester 
McGuire, a widely known theatrical manager and librettist, 
whose home is in St. Louis, while the score is by Noel 





GUY GOLTERMAN, 


lawyer and promoter of occasional seasons of grand opera 
in the Middle West. Mr. Golterman, who was the first man 
to bring out-door grand opera to St. Louis, announces a 
series of open air performances of Carmen in the Municipal 
Theater, St, Lowis, during the last week of August. He has 
been granted the use of the famous Open Air Amphitheatre 
by the unanimous vote of Mayor Kiel of St. Louis, the 
Board of Aldermen and the Board of Public Service. 


Poepping, a member of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
composer of music for the Missouri Centennial Pageant, 
long a director of municipal concerts, and conductor of the 
big symphonic orchestra of the St. Louis, Fashion Pageant 
for several years. The operetta consists of two acts and a 
ballet and was especially written for the Municipal Theater 
stage, 

Municipal Opera has this season one of the finest singing 
and acting casts ever assembled for out-door light opera 
production. In the personnel are Raymond Crane, comedian; 
Ralph Errolle, tenor; Thomas Conkey, baritone; Detmar 
Poppen, basso; Roland Woodruff, tenor; William J. 
McCarthy, comedian; Dorothy Francis, soprano; Dorothy 
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"Maynard, soprano; Flavia Arcaro, contralto, and Rosamond 


Whiteside, tragedian. 
A Fine, Fresu Cuorus. 


Reinforcing these principals is the chorus made up of 
100 St. Louis girls and boys. When the first season opened 
in 1919 a chorus was gathered on Broadway and brought 
to St. Louis. It was the usual collection of jaded voices 
and ennuied veterans. Next year St. Louis mixed in some 
forty per cent. of St. Louisans. The fresh beauty of the 
local girls and the unspoiled voices were a delight. The 
following year saw a chorus with sixty per cent, of St. 
Louis girls and boys. Then the Municipal Theater Asso- 
ciation decided upon an all-St. Louis chorus. With surplus 
funds it established its chorus school, placing William 
Parson, who had been chorus-master since the opera’s birth, 
in charge. Five hundred applied for admittance. More 
than 200 completed the course in training and from that 
number Frank A. Rainger, general stage director, and 
Charles A. Previn, musical director, selected the 100 for 
the chorus. There were no brazen, cracked voices in the 
ensemble that year. There were no bored beauties on manikin 
parades. The chorus problem was solved and Municipal 
Opera has continued the plan it then adopted with happy 
results. The chorus eb a come from some of the best 
homes in St. Louis. They are interested and enthusiastic. 
The girls are a collection of beauties to make a Ziegfeld 
envious. And the buoyant freshness of the chosen voices 
has added a musical quality to the ensembles absolutely un- 
known in other years. 

Only St. Louis residents are accepted for the chorus, but 
it is an authenticated fact that one London girl, who had 
read of Municipal Opera, left her English home, came to 
St. Louis, and lived here eighteen months attending two 
winter sessions of the chorus school while she made her 
living as a bookkeeper, in order to win the place she wanted 
—a place in the chorus which she holds this year. 

Last season the Municipal Theater Association set aside 
$3,000 from its surplus to provide scholarships in vocal 
culture and stage deportment for six of the most promising 
of its chorus people, and the value of the training received 
in the chorus school is manifest constantly through the sea- 
son as boys and girls are drafted from the chorus ranks 
for small bits, or chorus graduates return to the organi- 
zation to play important if minor roles. An instance is in 
The Chinese Honeymoon, when there returns to the com- 
pany in small parts Fannye Block, a chorus graduate who 
since leaving Municipal Opera has sung at “pop” concerts 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and has estab- 
lished herself as a concert singer of promise; also Elva 
Magnus, who, since leaving the chorus a couple of years 
ago, has been successful in the Commercial Theater. 


No Musuroom GrowrTu. 


Municipal Opera is not a mushroom growth. Back of 
it all lies a fine musical and dramatic tradition in St. Louis. 
There are traditions of symphonic performances in this 
city eighty years ago. The St. Louis Theater runs back in 
its history for more than 100 years and at one time rivalled 
in importance the theater of New York. Summer light 
opera is no new thing here. Uhrig’s Cave, Delmar Gar- 
dens, Suburban Gardens, the Park Theater, Delmar The- 
ater—these are names which recall light opera done in stock 
in St. Louis before Municipal Opera was thought of, and 
if small in scale by comparison the presentations were of 
merit and offered excellent casts. Besides this, St. Louis 
has always been a city of singers. The Teutonic infusion 
in its blood would see to that. A couple of years ago some 
thirty German-American singing societies united in a choir 
of 1,000 voices in a presentation of Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 





This is the way the municipality gives summer opera out in St. Louis and this is the size of audiences .they have practically every pleasant night all summer to hear eacellent produc- 
tions of light operas. The scene shown in this photo is from the 1923 production of The Spring Maid.—(A. W. Sanders photo.) 
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phony for charity. So that Municipal Opera’s success is 
really grounded in a love for song and in a traditional en- 
joyment of lighter music under the open sky throughout the 
summer months. 

But Municipal Opera’s own history traces directly back 
to the notable Pageant and Masque of St. Louis, given in 
Forest Park in 1914 by a company of 7,500 actors and be- 
fore four audiences each of which numbered 100,000 people. 
From that unsurpassed civic drama was left a surplus of 
$13,000 and to devote that fund to a use somewhat kindred 
in spirit arrangements were made to observe the tercen- 
tenary of the death of Shakespeare by an open air per- 
formance in Forest Park of As You Like It. The natural 
stage before Art Hill, where the pageant and masque had 
been given was manifestly too vast. Another site was 
sought and found on the banks of the River des Peres, a 
sylvan stage, flanked by two massive oaks towering to 
seventy feet in heighth and with a background of natural 
forestation. Before it, scooped out by nature in the hill, 
was a natural amphitheater and on that hillside the audience 
sat to see Margaret Anglin as Rosalind, Frederick Lewis 
as Orlando, Robert B. Mantell as “the melancholy Jacques,” 
and Sidney Greenstreet as Touchstone. A great company 
and a great performance, staged by Livingston Platt. 


A year later the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World were to have a convention in St. Louis, For the 
entertainment of the delegates Guy Golterman, who had 
sponsored visits. of the Metropolitan and Chicago opera 
companies to St. Louis, proposed an open air performance 
of Aida. The Advertising Chub asked the city if St. Louis 
would provide temporary seats for its guests, and Nelson 
Cunliff, then Park Commissioner, countered with a proposal 
to spend twice the sum asked if the work might be done in 
permanent form, That was the beginning. There was a 
fine performance of Aida with a cast whose members are 
now nationally famous song-birds. And from that per- 
formance developed the germ of Municipal Opera as it is 
—an opera for all the people under the stars. 


Caruso SANG THERE 


It is little known, but it is true, that Enrico Caruso sang 
in the Municipal Theater. It was on the occasion of a visit 
to St. Louis in wartime. In the evening he motored out to 
Forest Park with Mrs, Caruso and friends. He looked 
over that huge amphitheater. He looked down upon the 
biggest out-of-door stage in America. And then, leaving 
his friends above, he went down upon that stage. From out 
of the dusk there floated up to those who waited the golden 
tones of that now-stilled voice in the Celeste Aida and when 
the last notes of the aria had died away Caruso returned 
enthusiastic. “I want to sing Radames in this theater,” he 
told his friends, and it is an actual fact that tentative plans 
for such a performance were being discussed when death 
put an end to his career. 

During the war the Municipal Theater was used for 
patriotic purposes, as a rallying place for national spirit, 
and in 1918, to sponsor the Fourth of July celebration of 
the foreign born, the Municipal Theater Association was 
organized. The war ended, the civic-spirited group of busi- 
ness and professional men who composed that body deter- 
mined to put the theater to work for St: Louis, and Muni- 
cipal Opera came into being with a six weeks’ season, in 
which Robin Hood, The Bohemian Girl, El Capitan, The 
Mikado, The Wizard of the Nile and The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy were produced. Two weeks more were added in 
1920 and the repertory included Robin Hood, The Mikado, 
The Gondoliers and Babes in Toyland among other works. 
In 1921 outstanding in the repertory were The Chocolate 
Soldier, Fra Diavolo, The Beggar Student, The Pirates of 
Penzance, The Chimes of Normandy and Sari. The Yeo- 
men of the Guard, The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief, Sarj 
and The Spring Maid were prominent in the selections for 
1922, and last year Die Fledermaus, The Gypsy Baron, The 
Merry Widow, The Prince of Pilsen, Fhe Spring Maid and 
Sweethearts were musically outstanding in the bills. - 


The biggest audience ever assembled in the theater was 
for a performance of The Prince of Pilsen, in June, 1923, 
which was attended by the late President Harding, and at 
which 11,000 people were present. 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, has placed himself on record in hearty approval 
and appreciation of Municipal Opera. Besides the oppor- 
tunity it offers in inspiration and training for the young 
singer who seeks an operatic career, it 1s of utmost value, he 
has said in an authorized interview, in educating audiences 
in the appreciation of music. “The person who habitually 
goes to Municipal Opera is a potential patron of our or- 
chestra’s ‘pop’ concerts, just as the habitue of the ‘pops 
sooner or later will grow into the habit of enjoying sym- 
phonic masterworks.” Incidentally he has another reason 
for friendliness to Municipal Opera. Of the symphonic 
orchestra of fifty-eight instrumentalists in the Municipal 
Theater’s orchestra pit every night during the summer_sea- 
son, Michel Gusikoft, concertmaster of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is concertmaster, while key positions, as 
well as many others, are filled by instrumentalists from 
Mr. Ganz’ band. It makes virtually year-round employ- 
ment for many St. Louis symphonic players. 

Besides the. 350 employees of Municipal Opera during 
the summer season there are year-round jobs, without pay 
for a group of forty-eight leaders in professional, industrial, 
commercial and civic tife who serve as board of directors. 
Their list includes many of the highest paid executives in 
the city of St. Louis, and Manager David E. Russell, who 
has been at the helm of Municipal Opera ever since its 
inception, has had from them an assistance which money 
could not buy in developing an institution which now func- 
tions so smoothly that in its executive offices are only five 
employees, nideilie the manager himself. 

Significant as is the story of Municipal Opera here told, 
the most significant thing yet remains. Every night during 
the heated term of summer there assemble in that theater 
audiences of from 5,000 to 10,000 people from every walk 
in St. Louis life—for seats range in price from $2 for the 
boxes down to 25 cents, and at every performance there are 
1,200 free seats. They meet, mix, get acquainted, talk things 
over. In the intermissions they are like a crowd at a 
baseball game in their informality. They learn_to know 
each other and understand each other’s views. Opera has 
become an art for all the people, and under the influence of 
good music, clean fun, and the beauty of the summer night 
a civic spirit is fused in “The Melting Pot of St. Louis”— 
a spirit beyond all price. 
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THE CRIPPLED VOICE, CAN IT BE 
RESTORED? 


By William A. C. Zerffi 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 








One of the most general of claims in the teaching of 
singing is the ability to do what is termed “rebuild” or 
“restore” crippled or injured voices, but there is compara- 
tively little accurate data aVailable as to what constitutes 
injured or crippled voices, and still less as to those voices 
which have been damaged beyond repair. It is the opinion 
of the writer that such data would be of the greatest 
possible value to the vocal student, for it would compel 
him to exercise greater caution in the handling of his voice 
and also in the selection of an adviser in this regard. 
Popular belief has it that the vocal organ is practically 
indestructible, and that no matter how great the abuse 
to which it has been subjected it will always come back 
if treated correctly, but actually this is not the case. There 
are various disabilities which cannot be cured in the full 
sense of the word, even though proper treatment may per- 
haps relieve the condition to a certain extent. The fact 
that it is possible to sing to a limited degree even with 
a damaged organ, in many cases leads the singer to feel 
that once he is able to find a satisfactory method to-pursue, 
complete relief is only a question of time and perseverence, 
but unfortunately there are cases where conditions have 
been established which are fatal to any chance of rehabili- 
tating the voice. The problem which is of such vital concern 
to the vocal student is the correct diagnosis of such con- 
ditions which once rendered would release his energies in 
some other direction than that of singing, and prevent the 
continuation of what is predestined to result in failure. 

Neediess to say, the point at issue is that of correct di- 
agnosis of the condition of the vocal organ itself, for, as 
has been already stated, the production of tone is possible 
even where the damage is great and irreparable, and this 
is a question which can only be decided by means of the 
laryngoscope. One of the greatest barriers to progress in 
this direction is the persistence in the belief that the con- 
cern of the singing teacher is solely with what comes out 
of the throat and not with what goes on inside his throat. 
This latter question is left entirely to the laryngologist, and 
while the latter may be fully capable of giving a correct 
diagnosis of the existing condition, he generally lacks the 
experience in observing the adverse conditions being act- 
ually established, for he is usually only called in as a last 
resort. Even though he render a decision which would 
amount to a virtual death sentence regarding the voice, 
the chances are greatly against this being accepted as final, 
for there are always those to be found who feel themselves 
capable of rising above material conditions and who un- 
wittingly will encourage cases which are hopeless from 
the start. 

There is to be observed in the vocal profession the great- 
est possible reluctance to admit the existence of these con- 
ditions which might almost seem to be due to the feeling 
that to diagnose a case as incurable would constitute a re- 
flection upon the ability of the teacher, but how much more 
disastrous to the student is the failure to recognize the 
seriousness of a condition and to allow a further expenditure 
of time and money when the matter is hopeless. 

The student will obviously be concerned with the manner 
in which the possible existence of dangerous conditions may 
be observed in the voice itself, and while the indications 
are often very slight and seemingly unimportant, a search- 
ing and thorough scrutiny cannot fail to reveal them. 

Two of the most trenchant of these indications consist 
of first, inability to start a tone softly without making 
use of a “glottis stroke” or jerk in the attack, and second, 
failure to be able to pass from full voice to half voice, with- 
out a discernible change of quality and noticeable readjust- 
ment of the organ itself, though in some cases the change 
is so slight as to be barely audible. This is particularly 
true when the voice is fresh and has only been abused for 
a comparatively short period of time. 

The activity which we term singing is nothing more than 
the sum total of the actions of various groups of muscles. 
All muscular action if continued for a sufficient length of 
time results in the formation of definite habits. Such 
habits, whether good or bad, once established can only 
be changed’ by careful and thoughtful practice. In the case 
of the voice, the muscular action of the vocal organ is 
extremely complicated and involves a vast number of ad- 
justments. These can only take place when the larynx is 
permitted freedom of action and such freedom of action is 
by no means an inherent characteristic of the throat, It 
has to be established by careful practice and until it has 
been established, constructive development of the vocal 
muscles is impossible. It is therefore not difficult to realize 
that once a series of faulty habits have been set up, to 
replace them by correct ones is a difficult and arduous.task, 
and where bad conditions have existed for a long period of 
time, an actually herculéan task. Often the case involves 
sacrifices in time and effért which appear to the student 
to be in excess of the gain which may be derived, and 
since the once existing enthusiasm has often by this time 
disappeared the matter is either given up entirely, or some 
“results guaranteed quickly method” is tried which can 
but yield the inevitable result. Continued faulty production 
reaalts in definitely observable changes in the action of the 
vocal organ, certain of which, once firmly established, act 
as a practically impassable barrier to a return to normal 
conditions. T 
would involve so great an expenditure of time and labor, 
ind this without. definite: guarantee of satisfactory result, 

at it would in all probability never be undertaken. 

' The writer is fully convinced that a great majority of 


those students who wander from studio to studio are actually 
the victims of similar conditions to those outlined above and 
are seeking a magical method which will cause their troubles 
to vanish instantly. Ignorant of the seriousness of their 


t is to say, the reduction of the muscles, 


difficulties, and with their confidence destroyed, they merit 
deep sympathy and certainly not the censure customarily 
passed upon them for changing their teachers continually. 

Such facts as have been stated here are taken from the 
writer’s practical experience and have many times been dis 
cussed with an eminent laryngologist, who has expressed 
himself as concurring with the views outlined above. The 
matter, therefore, is not one of mere personal opinion, but 
is supported by facts, unpleasant perhaps, but unfortunate 
ly only too true. 





Seagle Summer Season Begins Busily 


From Schroon Lake, N. ¥., in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, come reports of the auspicious opening of the Oscar 
Seagle colony of singers, More than double the usual early 
enrollment is there, notwithstanding the fact that forty 
of his best pupils accompanied Seagle to France last win- 
ter and many of them remained to fill operatic and concert 
engagements, 

For seven years Seagle has gone to his place on Schroon 
Lake each summer, where many singers from all over the 
United States go to live and study with him. Winter be 
fore last, thirty of the best voices went with Seagle to 
France to continue their study under Continental conditions 
and to work with Jean deReszke. As a result of this trip, 
deReszke and Seagle joined in establishing the deReszke 
Seagle School, and the Schroon Lake Colony was made the 
American branch. Last winter another European trip was 
made and many of the older Seagle artist-pupils secured 
operatic and concert engagements which will keep some 
of them in Europe for several years, Their places in the 
Schroon Lake Colony this summer are being taken by new 
voices, some of them of extraordinary talent. 

_ The season began July 1, but long before that date many 
singers had made their appearance and now the work is 
well under way. Among those already on Seagle Hill at 
Schroon Lake are the following: Mr. and Mrs. Lucius 
Ades, Albany, N. Y.; Honore Bailey, Sikeston, Mo.; Doro- 
thy Biese, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Ruth Beals, Indianapolis ; 
Gladys Casey, Philadelphia; Lena Corzine, Decatur, IIl.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Cooke, Philadelphia; Berenice Elders, 
St. Joseph, Mo,; Anna Froman and Ellen Jane Froman, 
Columbia, Mo.; Frank A. Hart, Schenectady, N. Y.; Edith 
Hammack, Flat River, Mo.; Hubert Hendrie, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; Eleanor Johnson, Minneapolis; Carl Jester, Schenec 
tady, N. Y.; Harold Kellogg, Dallas; Helen Kellogg, Pitts 
burg, Kans.; Lester Lechauer, Las Vegas, N. M.; Frances 
Mullarkey, Albany; Leonore Miller, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Eleanor Milton, Dodge City, Kans.; Mrs. H. B. Morse, 
Albany; Katherine. Milner, Oklahoma City; Florence 
Michell, Philadelphia; Dorothy Orton, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Marie Robinson, New York City; Mrs. Harriett Shire, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. Myrtle Sites, Hoisington, Kans.; Ruth Strauss, 
New York City; Marjorie Stackhouse, Denton, Tex.; Mol 
lie Stockard, Texas; Robert Stevens, Chattanooga; Tenn. ; 
Mary Somerville, Warrensburg, N. Y.; Velma Tepe, Cana 
dian, Tex.; Nathaniel Wagner, Danbury, Conn.; Rufus 
Craddock, Robert Lee, Tex.; Carl Lewis, Minneapolis 


Syracuse Symphony Announces Plans 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 27—The Syracuse Symphony 
Orchestra is making ambitious plans for next season. It is 
planning to give a long series of Twilight Concerts and 
a series of noonday concerts. The Twilight Concerts are 
a new feature here and will be presented at six o'clock in 
the evening of the dates set for the performances, which 
so far are October 4, 18; November 1, 15, 29; December 
13; January 3, 17, 31; February 14, 28; March 7, 21, 28; 
April 11 and April 18. 

Melville Clatk, president of the orchestra, has announced 
that several prominent artists have already been engaged 
as soloists for the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra concerts, 
including Francis Macmillen, Germaine Schnitzer, Socrate 
Barozzi, Yolanda Mero, Alice Nielsen, Ninon Romaine 
and Ethel Leginska. With the coming of Dr. Shavitch, 
the new conductor of the Syracuse Symphony, andthe 
plans already announced, the season promises to be a dé 
lightful one. 

Dr. Shavitch has conducted concerts in both London and 
Paris with great success and he will return to Syracuse 


early in the Fall. S. B. | 


Virgil Piano Conservatory Notes 

Camille R. Montaperto, one of the students of the collegi 
ate class at the Virgil Piano Conservatory in New York, 
played at the graduation exercises of Wadleigh High School 
on June 23. The numbers rendered were the Revolutionary 
etude of Chopin, second Mazurka of Borowski and Ber 
ceuse of Karganoff. 

Joseph R. Ganci, one of the students of the artist class, 
played at the closing exercises of the Jersey City High 
School on June 25 and scored a great success. Mr. Ganii's 
playing has been much in demand of. late at various musi 
cales, and he played again at Station WEAF on Friday 
evening, July 4. 


. Grainger Delightfully Surprised 

Percy Grainger, while strolling leisurely around the deck 
of the R. M. S. Tahiti, en route to Australia, where he will 
spend the summer, suddenly heard the strains of ‘familias 
music, which proved on closer investigation to be a grapho 
phone playing an orchestral version of his Shepherd's Hey 
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VIENNA SEASON CLOSES WITH RECITAL BY HUBERMAN 





Volksoper Being “Cleaned Up" by Stiedry—Czech Operas Revived—I. 8, C. M. Gives Two Notable Concerts 


Vienna, June 17,—Bronislaw Huberman’s home coming 
to the city which discovered the one-time child prodigy at a 
concert some -ty years ago marks the official windup annu- 
ally of the Vienna concert season, The same Musikvereins- 
saal which little Bronislaw faced then as a modest “assisting 
artist” to Adelina Patti is now crowded to the doors each 
time (even on hot June evenings) for his own recitals, and 
when “the last, the very last and the irrevocably last” Hu- 
berman concert of the season is over, it means the end of a 
hard and strenuous concert winter to the worn-out musical 
critic and to the somewhat limited number of music lovers 
who turned out during the season just past to lay down 
good (?) paper crowns for concert tickets. The concert 
hearer who paid his way into the hall has been a rare speci~ 
men this season, and the Vienna concert bureaus are this 
time closing their books on a season of financial disappoint- 
ments, The ghost of bankruptcy is on the wall this sum- 
mer for theaters and concert managers, and we may hear 
of a few victims before the curtain rises on the musical fall 
campaign, 

Stiepry’s “CLEANING UP.” 


The Volksoper is one of those theaters which have been 
reported dead most frequently in recent years. But, as in 
the case of Mark Twain, such rumors have always proved 
“oreatly exaggerated,” and the Volksoper is just now more 
alive than ever. Dr, Fritz Stiedry, the Volksoper’s new 
man of destiny, is a Viennese by birth, but he has been in 
Berlin just long enough to acquire some of the speed and 
bustle which the “gemttliche” Viennese are wont to regard 
with a certain respect mingled with disdain and envy. So 
far Stiedry is still “cleaning up” at the Volksoper, and he 
will probebly not play his trump cards before the new sea- 
son, He has a few big things in store, but very wisely 
holds that they cannot be accomplished over night. The 
conductor's desk of the Volksoper has seen him but once 
so far, and it is his intention to occupy it only for such 
performances as have been studied, or re-studied, under his 
own personal supervision, 

The Tristan performance which marked his first, and, so 
far, only appearance as conductor, was remarkably on the 
orchestral side, and the work of the soloists bore witness 
of strenuous and intensive study, In the short time of his 
directorship, Stiedry has already acquired the reputation of 
a hard worker; he is an exacting “boss” to his orchestral 
men, but that he has already won their respect and goodwill 
was forcibly demonstrated by the ovation which they gave 
him when he entered the pit for the third act of Tristan: 
the orchestra rose as one man to cheer its new chief, and 
the audience joined with applause and cheers. Dr. Stiedry 
is busy filling up the ranks of his company; a long list of 
conductors, mostly young and promising aspirants, have al- 
ready had their try, and Felix Weingartner, if Stiedry’s 
plans materialize, will also return to the Volksoper, for a 
limited number of appearances at least. 


Czecnu Operatic Pioneers Make HEeapway. 


One of the first operas which Dr. Stiedry hopes to pro- 
duce at his house is Smetana’s The Kiss, not played here 
since the days of Mahler at the then Court Opera. In those 
days Smetana, as the one great national composer produced 
by the Czech minority in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
was a political issue almost more than an artistic one. Now 
that national frictions between Austrians and Germans have 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America’s Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 


HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 


Soprano, formerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
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come to an end through the disintegration of the old mon- 
archy, it is hardly intelligible why Smetana’s works are 
persistently ignored by the Staatsoper in view of the large 
Czech element domiciled in the Austrian capital. 

That there is a large public for Czech opera, even when 
played in the vernacular, was conclusively proven by the 
large attendance which fell to the several weeks’ season of 
Czech opera given at the Metropol Theater, a summer play- 
house on the outskirts of the city. Big audiences, in which 
the Czech residences were, of course, in the preponderance, 
filled the house nightly for the Smetana cycle and for the 
belated Vienna premiére of Dvorak’s Rusalka (The Water- 
Nixy). The performances maintained a high standard, de- 
spite the absence of stars, the company being that of the 
Czech Opera at Olmiitz, a small Moravian city of but 30,000 


i ees. | 
LE BESTIAIRE OF THE I, 8. C. M. 


(1)Alban Berg, the Viennese modernist composer and pupil of Schénberg. 
(3 Egon Wellesz, the Viennese composer and musicologist. 
(6) Karl Horwitz, Viennese composer. 
Sketches especially drawn for the MusicaL Covuairer by B. G, Dolbin. 


Vienna correspondent. 
critic. (5) Dr. Rudolf Reti, Austrian composer. 
composer. 


inhabitants. Indeed, the highly artistic scenic mounting and 
the very creditable singing furnished evidence that operatic 
art seems to be thriving under the Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment. Before the 1918 revolution, Olmiitz boasted only of a 
small German company commensurate in quality and im- 
portance perhaps with a stock company in some Middle West 
city of the U. S. A. Today Olmitz possesses no German 
theater at all (which is a matter of deep regret to the advo- 
cates of German culture in Czecho-Slovakia), but its Czech 
company, a post-war product, is such as to gain the approval 
of blasé Vienna, and even held its own in comparison with 
the productions of the celebrated Czech National Opera of 
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“Splendid interpretative gifts, scholarly musicianship, engaging per- 
sonality, exceptionally fine enunciation.”—Richmond News-Leader. 
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Prague, which the writer had opportunity to attend on the 
occasion of the recent Prague Festival of the I. S. C. M. 


I. S. C. M. Vienna Group Crioses SEASON. 


Shortly before the Prague Festival, the Vienna group of 
the society, and—let it be recorded with some proud satis- 
faction—the cradle of the entire I. S.C. M., rounded up its 
activities for the season with two concerts on a more ambi- 
tious scale than that of its monthly chamber music even- 
ings. The burning question of the Austrian section, as 
with all artistic enterprise in Austria, is the monetary side 
of its affairs, and the financial difficulties are, of course, par- 
ticularly great for an enterprise which caters not tothe influ- 
ential social set (which still invests billions in a Strauss 
ballet or in Max Reinhardt’s gorgeous productions at the 
Theater in der Josefstadt) but to the young revolutionaries 
and enthusiasts, who are, alas! proverbially penniless in 
these regions. 

The Austrian section has nevertheless managed somehow 
to carry out its plans without any financial backing, and had 
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(WITH APOLOGIES TO M, FRANCIS POULENC) 


(2) Paul Bechert, the Musicat Courter’s 
(4) Dr. Paul Stefan, the Vienna 
(7) Hugo Kauder, the Vienna 


the satisfaction to rally two good sized (and paying) audi- 
ences for its two closing concerts. The first one comprised 
Viennese modernists exclusively: Josef Matthias Hauer, 
Alban Berg, Anton Webern, Rudolf Réti (his string quartet 
op. 7 in two movements, which shows a welcome advance 
over his earlier and rather restless compositions), Karl 
Horwitz (four lyrical songs), Egon Wellesz (the sonata 
for violin alone, which other concerts prevented the writer 
from hearing), and Paul Pisk (five piano pieces, op. 7, in 
which a latent romanticism ever again conquers over an 
essentially un-romantic and rugged harmonic idiom). 

A more cosmopolitan program was reserved for the last 
concert: Adolfo Salazar represented Spain with his eclectic 
Arabia for piano and string quartet; Ernesto Halffter- 
Escriche was brought forth on behalf of his native Portu- 
gal, with Deux Esquisses for string quartet—distinctly 
barren music, which evoked an undesired hilarity in the 
second piece by an obstinate reiteration of a short and in- 
significant phrase; Darius Milhaud was epitomized with a 
moderate Sonatina for flute and piano; Ladislav Vycpalek, 
representing Czecho-Slovakia, with a strongly national song 
cycle, Vojna (War); Stravinsky with his familiar suite 
from L’histoire d’un soldat; and Ernest Bloch with his 
cycle of piano pieces, Poems of the Sea. Schénberg’s name 
had to be omitted from the program, owing to those “tech- 
nical difficulties” which so frequently arise whenever this 
self-willed and uncompromising genius is personally in- 
volved. Eduard Steuermann, who had been engaged to play 
Schénberg’s piano pieces, op. 23, canceled his appearance 
virtually at the last moment, at the behest of his famous 
master. 

A ReMARKABLE Boy ConTRALTO. 

The organ concert of Erhard Kranz, a very young semi- 
professional man of high finance, was interesting not so 
much for the offerings of the concert giver himself (there 
is nothing more strenuous than an entire evening of organ 
music played in a persistent mezzo-forte!), but through the 
presence of Dr, Peterlini’s boys’ chorus. This valiant little 
band of gifted children has co-operated gloriously on many 
occasions in performances of Mahler’s third symphony and 
other great works, under Bruno Walter and _ similarly 
famous conductors, but they are rarely heard in the concert 
hall under their own master, Dr. J. Peterlini. In the Reger 
cantata, O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, they did as fine 
choral singing as I have ever heard from a chorus of children 
or grownups; but the big surprise of the evening whs the 
work of a boy contralto from their ranks, The name of 
the little chap is Rudolf Kallina; he is a real artist with a 
beautiful voice and with a perfection of style from which 
many of his older and more renowned colleagues might 
learn, Paut Becuerr. 





Frances Foster in Mexico 
Frances Foster, the New York coach and accompanist, 
= spend the balance of the month and also August in 
exico. : 
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During October and No- 
vember Mme. Leblanc 
will give recitals in 
Vienna, Prague, Milan, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, 
Lucerne, Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Liege, Ghent, 
Paris and London. 


GEORGETTE LEBLANC 


Will Make Her 
Second Recital Tour 


America 


January 


February 
March 








Owing to the many re- 
quests for lessons from 
artists and students, 
Mme. Leblanc will de- 
vote the month of De- 
cember, 1924, exclusive- 
ly to meeting this de- 
mand. She will teach the 
entire month in New 
York City. Address all 
inquiries to 
Louise Davidson 








1925 


Georgette Leblanc is an experience. Hers is a universal 


art. Bring her back to us! 
—Jessie MacBride, Washington Herald. 


Management: 
ART DIRECTION GEORGETTE LEBLANC, INC. 
Fisk Building, New York City 
LOUISE DAVIDSON, Manager 
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(Continued from page 5) 

Evans, which, in my opinion, is—apart from a few infeli- 
cities—-an excellent piece of work. It has been severely 
criticized in some quarters, but it seems to me that the 
critics do not realize the difficulties of the task. Apart 
from the handicap imposed on a translator by the necessity 
of fitting the words to the music, the curjous naiveté of 
Maeterlinck’s language comes perilously near to pathos, It 
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FREDERIC AUSTEN, 
who prepared the scores for The Beggar's Opera and Polly, 
and the new artistic director of the British National Opera 
Company, one of the biggest musical appointments im 
England 


is a mistake to think that all Frenchmen admire is unre- 
servedly There are some Frenchmen who might probably 
think as little of Maeterlinck’s original as some of the 
English critics seem to think of Mr, Evans’ translation 

[here does not seem to be much perfect agreement as to 
how the voice part of Pelleas and Melisande should be 
tackled. There were complaints on the one hand that there 
was too much singing; on the other that we had nothing 
but a monotenous singsong. However, most geople agreed 
that Maggie Teyte struck the happy medium ‘alter Hyde 
was an extremely romantic Pelleas, but I regretted his 
wig. Pelleas and Melisande is a controversial subject, but 
personally | do not think that it will ever appeal strongly 
to more than a small section of the British public, which 
likes above all something definite. 

Aut in ENGLISH. 

Another excellent performance by the British National 
Opera Company was that of Tannhauser. The fears that 
it would be too big for His Majesty's Theater were ground- 
less. The ensembles at the end of the second act were 
remarkably good. Walter Hyde is about the most spiritual 
Tannhiuser one remembers—in fact one criticism that one 
feels inclined to make is that a person so other-worldly 
would probably have been inaccessible to the charms of any 
Venus. Norman Allin is one of the most dignified but 
human of Landgraves. Harold Williams, who has recently 
come rapidly to the front as a coricert singer, made an un- 
expectedly successful debut as Wolfram. | ; 

Another new comer worth mentioning is Mme. Fedora 
Rozelli, who was a member of The Beggar's Opera Com- 
pany in America. She is ideally fitted by nature for the 
part of Carmen, and is an uncommonly brisk and vivacious 
actress. Whether it was due to nervousness, or whatever 
the reason may have been, her voice did not seem strong 
enough for the part, but she sang with piquancy and dra- 
matic point Again Mr, Goossens’ conducting was note- 
worthy 

Mary Lewis, formerly in Ziegfeld’s Follies, sang the 
part of Antonia in The Tales of Hoffmann very prettily. 
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Whether she can do bigger things we have as yet had no 
chance of judging. 

The Carl Rosa Company has been up to its usual well 
known standard and has also given us a varied repertory. It 
began its season with Fidelio, which it has superfluously told 
us is Beethoven’s only opera. Veople have wondered why 
it is so seldom heard in England, Perhaps the British 
character is not oversympathetic to wives who carry self- 
sacrifice to the length that Leonora does. Perhaps we are 
less respectful than other nations, and refuse to be con- 
vinced that a work must be a masterpiece just because it 
was composed by Beethoven, At any rate the general run 
of press criticisms were such as to horrify the devout. Eva 
Turner was more than competent in the title part. 

The Carl Rosa Company has also produced a one-act 
opera, Bubbles, by its conductor, Hubert Bath, which takes 
approximately twenty minutes. It is founded on Lady 
Gregory's trifling farce, Spreading the News, which shows 
how a quite harmless incident results in the arrest of a 
man whose supposed victim turns up smiling. The music 
is light and pleasant, with some infectious dances, but Mr. 
Bath has not fitted his. words to the music too well. 

A Fine Massep Cuor. 

The performance of the Imperial Choir of ten thousand 
recruited from over a.hundred choral societies and the 
festival choruses of the North, at Wembley under Dr. 
Charles Harriss, of Ottowa, wére artistically unexpectedly 
successful. Its flexibility was surprising and still more 
astonishing was the fact that the soft sustained music, such 
as Sullivan's Gladsome Light, proved more telling than 
the robuster choruses, as the tune, Land of Hope and 
Glory, roused the audience, which was not larger than the 
chorus, to a high re of enthusiasm. 

The first two of the special series of Dominion concerts 
being held at the Exhibition have also come and gone, re- 
vealing something of the talent of South Africa and Can- 
ada respectively. The former introduced us to a number 
of young singers all quite charming in their way, and an 
excellent pianist, Adolphe Hallis, while Madame Pauline 
Donalda, who visited London specially for the Canadian 
concert, showed us that Canada has undoubtedly produced 
more than one singer of the first magnitude, 

PLENTY oF CONCERTS, 

There have been about thirty concerts per week, but only 
a few of them can be mentioned. Signor Battistini aston- 
ished everyone by the way in which he retains his voice 
and style. Mme, d'Alvarez sang very beautifully at her re- 
cital. Her style is less elaborate than it was, while Mme. 
Kirkby Lunn showed that her art has suffered no change. 
Reinald Werrenrath won high praise from all the critics, 
while the sisters Helen and Blanche Hodnett greatly pleased 
their audience with their excellent style and phrasing. A 
young bass baritone, Desmond Roberts, has attracted by the 
resonant quality of his voice, excellent style and delivery. 

A.rrep KALiscH, 





Werrenrath Discusses Modern Music 

Paris, June 9,—Reinald Werrenrath discussed in an inter- 
view today his ideas on modern American music. “There 
is a great deal of good music being composed now in Amer- 
ica,” he said, “but there is more that is bad. I like the 
modern orchestral things better than the vocal. I suppose 
that is because I do not have to do them. I don’t like to do 
vocal tricks. Every time I hear modern compositions my 
inclination is to dig deeper into the classics. 

“But there are a few modernists who are fundamentally 
sound and I enjoy them. In America, Deems Taylor has 
written some really lovely songs. I think he is by far the 
best of the American writers. 

“The kind of modern music I object to is that which 
sacrifices everything to originality. They are trying to do 
something new but they never arrive anywhere. It's like a 
man who decides to eat dinner backwards. Original, but 
bad for the digestion. I must confess I get musical indi- 
gestion when I hear much of the modern output.” 

Mr. _Werrenrath, whose father was the great Danish 
tenor, is realizing a childhood ambition this summer, as he 
is returning to Denmark to sing in concert. He will sing 
at Copenhagen and again at a Danish American Fourth of 
July celebration. After that he is going to his camp in the 
Adirondacks, “climb into a pair of good old corduroy 
breeches and just loaf.” 


American Soprano Triumphs at Munich 

Leone Kruse, a young soprano from Traverse City, 
Mich., made a triumphant guest appearance as Tosca at 
the Munich Staatsoper, formerly the Royal Opera House. 
The youthful American artist, according to cables received 
by her manager, M. H. Hanson of New York, scored a 
most unusual success, and has signed a contract with this 
leading institution to sing principal roles, such as Aida, 
Butterfly, Mimi, Santuzza, Elsa, Elizabeth, Sieglinde, etc. 

For three years, Miss Kruse studied with Karleton 
Hackett of Chicago, and for another five or six years with 
William S. Brady of New York. From the latter’s studio, 
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about a year ago, she went to Munich, after cancelling, with 
the consent of the various clubs and managers with whom 
Mr. Hanson had booked her, a number of dates to appear 
under their auspices. When her Munich contract termi- 
nates, Miss Kruse plans to return once more to her native 
land to win new laurels, 


Muhlimann School of Opera, Chicago 


On September 4, 1923, Adolf Muhlmann, the well known 
opera singer and vocal teacher, founded the Muhimann 
School of Opera in Chicago with the intention of giving his 
pupils, as well as those of other teachers, a thorough train- 
ing in and understanding of opera. During the first school 
year he burdened them with serious and hard work and in- 
spired them for the noble art of singing. Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Carmen were the operas to be prepared. Arias, 
duets, trios, ensemble scenes with chorus were studied and 
given on the monthly programs of the Muhlmann Opera 
Club. " 

At the end of the school year, Carmen was given in con- 
densed form, arranged by Mr, Muhlmann, at the Blackstone 
Theater, on June 14. This performance was given with 
scenery, costumes and orchestra as the second part of 
the commencement program of the Glenn Dillard Gunn 
School. Nineteen members of the Muhlmann Opera Class 
were in the cast. Six of them had solo parts, seven sang 
the role of Frasquita and seven the role of Mercedes— 
which proved a very unique and successful arrangement. 
Adolf Bolm’s corps de ballet exercised the dancing part, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn led the orchestra, and Adolf Muhlmann 
was responsible for the stage management. 

After the performance, members of the Muhlmann Opera 
Club and their friends went to the Auditorium Hotel, where 








ADOLF MUHLMANN 


the first annual supper and reception of the club was held. 
Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
George Lytton, Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Buchhalter, Mrs. 
Lillian Steel, Dr. B. H. Breakstone, Dr. F. J. Dreibrodt, 
Esther Harris and many others, making the gathering ninety- 
two strong. Elaborate speeches were made, pointing to the 
serious effort and success of the Muhlmann School of Opera, 
especially in giving pupils a chance to know and to study the 
different operas in our language. Ruth Olt Wack spoke in 
verse, eulogizing in a very witty manner the merits, and 
touching upon the faults of the participants in Carmen. Mrs. 
Lillian Steel, who has recently returned from Europe and 
who was Mr. Muhlmann’s first pupil when he came to Chi- 
cago to organize an opera school under the late Florenz 
Ziegfeld, addressed the assemblage in words of gratitude 
for her teacher and friend, Adolf Muhlmann, and presented 
Mrs. Muhlmann with a precious necklace of platinum set 
with sapphires and diamonds. 





Lawson’s Popularity Does Not Wane 


Apparently Franceska Kaspar Lawson's popularity does 
not wane from one year’s end to the other, for her engage- 
ments are numerous even throughout the summer. June 24 
she sang at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., 
and three days later there was an appearance at William 
and Mary College in Williamsburg, Va., her fourth engage- 
ment there. Forthcoming summer appearances include July 
20, University of Virginia (fourth time) ; 22, East Radford, 
Va., at Teachers’ College; 24, Civic League, Tazewell, Va.; 
25, Wytheville, Va.; 31, Indiana, Pa., at the Normal School, 
and August 7, East Stroudsburg, Pa., at the Normal School. 


Phradie Wells Under Friedberg Management 


Phradie Wells, one of the younger American sopranos 
from the Metropolitan who is reéngaged for her second 
season, has signed a contract to be under the exclusive 
concert management of Annie Friedberg. Miss Wells 
will be heard in concert and recital before and after her 
season at the Metropolitan. 


Second Week of Summer Session at Cincinnati 
Conservatory 


The second week of the summer session of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music began very auspiciously 
with a joint concert, on June 30, by Dan Beddoe, tenor, 
Ottilie Reiniger, violin, and Mrs. Thomie Prewett Williams, 
piano. This was Beddoe’s last appearance before sailing 
for Europe on Saturday, July 


Torpadie and De Stefano for Newport 


Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Salvatore De Stefano, 
harpist, have been engaged once more for a joint recital 
in Newport, R. I., on July 24. This is the fourth time that 
these two artists have been engaged to appear in New- 
port at the height of the fashionable summer season. 
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Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafael Joseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazszini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert. 
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MARION TELVA 
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GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 
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KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists: 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 


Violinists: 


ASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 


Cellist: 





FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
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MMES. GARRISON, TELVA, 
MESSRS. JOHNSON, WHITEHILL 
In Garden Scene from “Faust” and Miscellaneous 
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ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third C tive S 
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Ivogun a New Sensation 


London opera goers have found a new sensation in Maria 
Ivogun, the young Viennese coloratura soprano who re- 
cently made her debut at Covent Garden in Richard Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos. Weary critics found new enthusiasm 
and fairly revelled in glowing tributes to the charming 
singer. Following her success as Zerbinetta, Miss Ivogun 
created an additional furore as Gilda in Rigoletto, one 
critic pronouncing her “a singer and an artist whose like 
has not been heard here in such a role in many a weary 
year.” He was also happy to note that “for once the trills 
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MARIA IVOGUN 


and turns and all the paraphernalia of a marvelous colora- 
tura were the means of expression of a woman, not the 
pyrotechnics of an automaton. 

Apropos of that, Georgette Leblanc Maeterlinck wrote the 
following interesting comparison: “I had been told the usual 
traditional thing about her (the phrase created for Patti 
a hundred years ago I suppose): ‘You will see! Ivogun is 
a nightingale!’ The comparison of a singer to a nightingale 
always infuriates me. Can you imagine what we would 
feel if we were obliged to listen to a nightingale for two 
hours in a concert hall? That charming little bird, gifted 
with a perfect mechanism, has nothing in common with an 
artist; and certainly his reputation would not have resisted 
through the ages if it were not for the benefit he has had 
of attendant summer nights, adorable perfumes and all the 
sentimentalities that hang upon the moon. 

“To inc rease the ennui that attaches to the species ‘bird 
singers,’ they give us invariably 
the most boring programs. 

“However, | went to Ivogun’s 
concert in Aeolian Hall, and was 
enchanted with her from the first 
moment. She is a perfect singer, 
her vocal mechanism is perfect— 
but she is not a mechanique. 
Why? Because she has every- 
thing that the bird has not: the 
pearls of her voice are produced 
by an artist—they are sparkling 
or tender, brilliant and clear or 
suddenly unpolished, emotional— 
they are all that the excellent 
musicality of the singer com- 
mands them to be. If we abso- 
lutely must have the nightingale 
in the situation, let us say that 
he is the pearl in the oyster ; Ivo- 
gun is the pearl refined by the 
jeweler and presented in all its 
beauty. 

“In her striking rhythms one 
realizes again that it is in Vienna 
where one finds the secret of the 
rhythm that is ‘la musique’ and 
also one of the secrets of human 
life. 

“T shall applaud Ivogun again 
and again, even in Aeolian Hall, 
minus summer nights, perfumes, 
stars, minus even the moon!” 


Cecilia Hansen Resting 

Basil Zackharoff, brother of 
Boris Zackharoff and brother-in- 
law of Cecilia Hansen, arrived in 
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New York recently on the Majestic. Miss Hansen, he said, 
is spending a quiet summer resting at Bad Landeck, 
near Breslau, Germany, with her family. In September she 
will give several recitals in Berlin and then make a tour of 
Germany, playing in all the principal cities and possibly 
also going to Finland, the scene of some of her first great 
successes outside of Russia, 

Mr. Zackharoff declared that he had heard Maria Ku- 
renko, the Russian coloratura soprano, sing both in opera 
and in recitals in Helsingfors, and that she was the greatest 
coloratura he had ever heard. He congratulated the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau on securing her for her first American appear- 
ances here next fall. 


Matzenauer Sings for King and Queen of Spain 


Madrid, June 3.—Madrid society is still talking about the 
dinner, ball and musicale, which was given by Ambassador 
Moore in honor of the King and Queen, which, it is gen- 
erally agreed, was the most brilliant held in diplomatic cir- 
cles in many years. 

About forty guests, including several Americans, were 
seated at the tables in the grand salon of the Embassy, 
magnificently decorated with flowers. In a prominent place 
was hung a portrait of Washington beneath the draped 
flags of America and Spain. A number of other guests, 
including Americans, came in afterwards for the musicale 
when Margaret Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
sang. Her program included an aria from The Huguenots, 
several from Carmen, and in the final group she sang 
Homing by Del Riego, By the Waters of Minnetonka by 
Lieurance, and two songs by La Forge, Estrellita, a Mexi- 
can folk song and En Cuba, a Cuban folk song. 

Among the distinguished guests were: The President 
of the Directorate, Primo de Rivera; most of the leading 
members of the Spanish aristocracy and the diplomatic 
corps of Madrid, the Papal Nuncio, Duc and Duchesse de 
Richelieu, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
last, but not least, Mary Pickford and Douglas — 

3. 


McQuhae in Rome 


Allen McQuhae stayed only a little more than a week in 
Ireland, where he gave a concert in Dublin with great suc- 
cess and visited his birthplace, Bray, near Dublin. After 
being welcomed by the home folks and distant relatives he 
has not seen in many years, he stopped off for a week in 
London and then went on to Paris, where he remained for 
two weeks, He is now in Rome, where he will remain the 
rest of the summer. Mr. McQuhae will spend considerable 
time in coaching and then he plans to give a concert in 
Rome and possibly also one in London in September before 
returning to the United States for his extensive tour. Mr. 
McQ@uhae will be heard in New York in recital next season. 


Hofmann’s First Paris Date in Years 


When Josef Hofmann played at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysee in the Beethoven Festival in Paris recently, it was 
his first appearance in Paris since his memorable perform- 
ance there nearly forty years ago as a prodigy of twelve. 
He has since made frequent tours of Russia, Germany 
and the United States, but he has never returned to play 
before a Paris audience ay his present trip to take part 
in the Beethoven cycle. Mr. Hofmann played the concerto 
in G for piano and orchestra, and won, as has already been 
reported, a phenomenal ovation. He has now gone to Zur- 
ich, Switzerland, for the summer. 


Mme. Leschetizky to Debut in Chicago 


Mme. Leschetizky's fall tour is being booked very rapidly 
as the widespread interest in her appearance in this country 
has led to an unusual demand for this extraordinary pianist 
and teacher. Mme, Leschetizky’s fall tour will commence 
in Chicago, her first appearance in America being as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock 
conducting, on November 7 and 8. 


Whitehill at Cornell University 
Clarence Whitehill has been spending several weeks at 
Spring Lake, N. J. He has decided to break into his vaca- 
tion to the extent of singing one engagement this summer. 
On July 18, Mr. Whitehill will give a recital at Cornell Uni- 
versity, at Ithaca, N. Y. 





CECILIA HANSEN AND HER FAMILY. 
Cecilia Hansen and her husband and accompanist, Boris Zackharoff, and their little 
daughte r, enjoying the sunshine at their summer home at Bad Landeck, near Breslau, 
in Northern Germany. Miss Hansen left her daughter with her parents in Germany 
last season, but neat season she is bringing her to America, where the Zackharoffs 
will make their permanent residence. 
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GABRILOWITSCH TALKS ABOUT GREATNESS 


Gabrilowitsch was in New York recently and had the 
kindness to receive the writer at his hotel. It was just a 
friendly call, not in any way intended to be an interview, 
but the em:nent conductor and pianist said some things of 
such general interest that it would seem useful to quote them 
and perhaps ask ourselves woat may be deduced from them. 

Just how the subject came into our conversation | confess 
that | have iorgotten, but somewhere along in our talk the 


name of Ischaikowsky was mentioned and we mentally 
shook hands—two enthusiasts, 

“You can hardly picture to yourself,” said Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, “what it means to live in a time and in a place 


where a gteat genius is producing his best work. You 
can certainly not have any idea of the devotion, the per- 
sonal love, of the Russian public for Tschaikowsky, and 
the interest and excitement created by the announcement 
that a new symphony had come from his pen and was 
about to be performed. I was just a boy, a student at 
the Petrograd—then St. Petersburg—conservatory, but I 
remember it all as if it were yesterday and as if | had 
been a man of mature judgment. 

“lL remember,” he continued, 
was announced for performance, 
under the direction of the composer. He 
ductor, Tschaikowsky. A shy, retiring nature, disliking 
publicity, timid and unimpressive, and with none of the 
routine or the magnetism of the born and trained conductor. 
When he came on the stage on this occasion the whole 
great Pisa ompae got to its feet and applauded for many 
minutes, Tschaikowsky bowing in an embarrassed way, 
as if he were doing penance. He probably was really sut- 
fering, and he looked as if he wished the people would 
stop their noise and let him go on with the concert. 

“Finally, when the work was given, it had an indifferent 
performance. Tschaikowsky was unable to inspire the men 
of the orchestra, and got very little out of that amazing score. 
The public was frankly disappointed. W hat business had 
a symphony to end with a slow movement? Why should a 
symphony be so gloomy? And why should this new Tschai- 
kowsky work be so very T schaikowskian— why did the 
master not have something new to say: 

“Thus the comments. And then, only ten days later, he 

died. A few weeks after, under the experienced roe 6h 
of Napravnik, the Sixth Symphony was again heard— 
a Tschaikowsky memorial concert—and made a ie 
impression, And its pathetic character no doubt gave rise 
to all of the wild rumors that have since been circulated 
about its composer’s death—it having been called the Suicide 
Symphony. But these are all without foundation, for he 
undoubtedly died of cholera. 

“As I say,” continued Mr. Gabrilowitsch,. “it is hard to 
picture all this to oneself. It is hard to conceive the wave 
of horror and grief that swept over all Russia when it 
was announced that Tschaikowsky was dead. His funeral 
was like that of a king. The entire city ceased its usual 
activities, and the passage of those who voluntarily came to 
do honor to the great master was unending. | was fortunate- 
ly situated to see all that took place, being one of a delega- 
tion of students from the conservatory selected to p'ace a 
wreath on the bier. It was a period of natio nal mourning. 

“And now,” added Mr. Gabrilowitsch, “it is becoming 
the style to criticise Tschaikowsky. Even here in America 
where he is not genuinely appreciated—because Americans 
are not swayed by animosities and jealousies some people 
are pretending that they are too superior for his straight- 
forward idiom, his simple, passionate melody, his clear, 
powerful orchestration. Perhaps they think the modern- 
ists are better!” 

“You do not like the modernists ? 


“when the Sixth Symphony 
to have its initial hearing 
was a poor con- 


” 


I ventured. 


“The modernists? What are they doing worth while? 
All they are trying to do is to make something new, to 
juggle the poor, old twelve notes of the scale into new 


forms.” 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch paused a moment and 
following rather startling assertion: “The 


then made the 
great age ol 


music is past. There has been nothing great created for 
the past twenty-five years and there is nothing now in 
a 


But do you think that is the end of it? That there will 
never be a renaissance ?” 

“Not along the same old lines,” said Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
“If there ever is another age as great as the past it will 
be along some new lines, some new idiom. Of course, there 
is some good music being created now. But I know of no 
great composer, like the great composers of the great age, 
who is now making big masterpieces. The works are small, 
or isolated. Or there is unevenness—one work good, the 
next, by the same composer, of little worth.” 

“What I mean,” explained Mr. Gabrilowitsch, “is not 





that there are no good composers today, but that there is 
no outstanding, prolific genius, like Beethoven or Schumann, 
or Brahms, or Ischaikowsky. Those men made a regular 
business, so to speak, of composition. That was their calling, 
their life work, and they created one great masterpiece after 
anotner, with smaller things of no less merit in between, 
wiiting in many styies—symphony, concertos, chamber music, 
songs—all finding their way to the hearts of the public. 

‘it needs no thought, or study, or investigation to tell 
us that the great age, in that sense, is past. Brahms is 
dead, Tschaikowsky is dead, Wagner is dead, Strauss has not 
undertaken anything deeply significant since his earlier period, 
being satisfied toaay to throw off trifles or burlesques—” 

“But,’ | ventured, “do you not think that there may be 
some great master not yet matured? Or that perhaps the 
experimentation of today that we call modernism may be 
utilized by some coming genius and cast into a new mould, 
different but as great as any of the past? 

“It' may be so,” said Mr. Gabrilowitsch. “We cannot 
tell much about those things. Yet there seems to have 
been nothing exactly similar in classic times. Of course, 
we hear that the experimentation of Berlioz along or 
chestral lines was utilized by Wagner, but can you think of 
any age when whole groups of musicians in all countries 
were vicing with each other to reach the limit of sane or 
insane experimentation? And if such a thing ever existed, 
did it have any influence on the age that followed?’ 

I said I did not know. Of course the crazy experiments 
of the contrapuntalists, those who wrote canons in fifty 
parts and musical puzzles, may have had some influence in 
shaping the great works that followed, but they rather 
folowed the old school than preceded the new. And it 
occurred to me that perhaps this modernism was something 
similar. Wagner wrote unheard-of complexities, Strauss 
went him one better, Debussy popularized the whole-tone 
scale and (so it is alleged) polytonality, and it seems 
possible that the moderns are simply trying to go these 
writers one better, so that, instead of saying something 
new, they are merely exaggerating the old. 

And if we go back to the last days of the contrapuntal 
school and endeavor to deduce similarities by analogy, we 
discover that those last, mad, dying gasps led to such re 
vulsion of feeling that ‘there was a long period—after the 
birth of harmony—when counterpoint was almost abandoned 
in favor of the monotonies and insipidities of harmonically 
supported melody, and that only gradually was contrapunt: il 
writing sanely revived and the two schools combined into 
the splendors of the nineteenth century beginning with 
Jeethoven. 

Yet the analogy is not complete, for during all of this 
period, in spite of the excesses of some—excesses both of 
simplicity and of complexity—there were composers of real 
greatness, and the idiomatic change was not sudden but 
gradual. So it seems that Mr. Gabrilowitsch may be quite 
right in his estimate of modernism. “But,” | said, “don't 
you think that some day a genius will come along and 
start the great time all over again.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gabrilowitsch, “the 
end yet.” 

“And don’t you think that this coming genius will be 
understood only by those who have had the courage to try 
to understand modernism?” I asked. 

“Yea agreed Mr. Gabrilowitsch again. 

And that is a pretty good argument to try to keep up 
with the times. isn’t it? S. 


world is not at an 


Thorpe Pupil on Tour in West 
Hedwig Dahl Mason, soprano, an artist pupil of Harry 
Colin Thorpe, is enjoying much success on her concert tour 
through the West. Miss Mason recently gave two recitals 
in Minneapolis, one at the Hotel Radisson and the other at 
the Hotel Leamington. On June 20 she appeared in recital 


at St. Cloud, Minn., under the auspices of the Luther 
League. Her program included numbers by Arne, Haydn, 
Grief, Kjerulf, Thrane, Thomas and Gounod, Miss Mason 
has a lyric soprano voice of unusual beauty and is rapidly 
coming to the forefront. 

Hughes Pupil i in n Opening S series 


Edith Widmer Wick played the first recital of the sum 
mer series at the studio of Edwin Hughes on the evening 
of June 25. Her program was a varied one, consisting of 
the following numbers: Italian concerto, Bach; prelude in 
A flat, nocturne in F sharp minor, and scherzo in B flat 
minor, Chopin; gavotte and musette, d’Albert; Lotus Land, 
Cyril Scott; Novellette, MacDowell, and the Serenade and 
Allegro Giocoso of Mendelssohn for piano and orchestra 
Mr. Hughes played the orchestral accompaniment to the 
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last number on a second piano. Mrs. Wick showed a fine 
tone quality in several of her numbers and considerable 
technical development. Her playing was received with 


enthusiastic applause and she responded with two encores. 


Cleveland Institute Secures John Peirce 


policy of obtaining the best 


In accordance with its 
the Cleveland Institute of 


material -available for its faculty, 
Music has secured John Peirce, baritone, of West Newbury, 
Mass., as head of the voice department. Under the leader 
shin of Andre de Ribaupierre and Beryl Rubinstein, the 
violin and piano departments have reached great heights 





JOHN PEIRCE 


and now the noted director of the school, Ernest Bloch, 
is turning his attention to building up the voice department. 

Mr. P eirce has attained an enviable reputation as a recital- 
ist and teacher. He is a pupil of Stephen Townsend, the 
eminent teacher and aol director. As soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and Chorus, he became well 
known, particularly in the East, and is much in demand as 
a soloist. His engagements this spring included an appear 
ance with the Melrose Choral Society in a performance of 
Gounod’s Redemption and at the Nashua Festival in Nashua, 
N. H., in a performance of Saint-Saens’ Samson and 
Delilah. 

For the last three years, Mr. Peirce has been supervisor 
of music in the West Newbury public and was 
recently made director of the Simmons College Glee Club 
He is a member of the celebrated quartet at the Harvard 
church in Brookline, Mass. In addition to his musical activ 
ities, Mr. Peirce assumed civic duties in serving as a school 
committeeman, as a member of the board of public library 
trustees, and on several public welfare organizations. 

The study of ensemble music, dictum in English and 
foreign languages, piano, theory and secondary studies will 
be provided in addition to voice instruction itself in Mr 
Institute. This complete instruction 
for the career of opera, concert, 


schools 


Peirce’s classes at the 
will prepare the student 
ome or teaching 

Gradual development of natural qualities in a voice pupil 
is achieved by a rational training, guided not by mechanical 
conception but essentially by the highest artistic standard, 
through the best works of vocal literature from the ancient 
to the modern,” is the way Mr. Peirce sums up his ideas of 
voice training, adding that he also believes that singing 
may become the most powers expression of life. 


Reuben Davies Cundavn Master Course 


American concert pianist, is conducting 
summer at his studio in Dallas, Tex., 
biggest class ever assembled there 


Reuben Davies, 
a master this 
and it is said to be the 
during the summer 

Mr. Davies’ concert 
booked, and will take 
South and Southwest 


course 


1924-25 has been 
the larger cities of the 


season 


tour for the 
him to all 


Ora Hyde Still Busy 


Ora Hyde, the 
the management of 


young American soprano who is under 
Annie Friedberg, is still busy appearing 
in concert. Miss Hyde recently had two very successful 
appearances—one before the Alumnae Association of the 
University of Minnesota in New York and the other at a 
luncheon of the Minnesota delegates to the Democratic 
Convention 
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ROCHESTER ANNOUNCES SPLENDID 
PLANS FOR FORTHCOMING SEASON 


Hanson Acquires Eastman School Directorship—Waller 
Joins Eastman Theater Musical Stafl—Notes 
Rochester, N. Y., June 19.—The last week has been made 
notable by the number of unusually interesting announce- 
ments concerning musical events in Rochester, Any one 
of these announcements would be sufficient to attract atten- 
tion. but all of them taken together have caused much 
comment and anticipation of the brilliant musical season 
promised : 
lhree series of chamber music concerts, five concerts in 
are announced for next season by the Eastman 


each serics 
School of Music, to be given as heretofore in Kilbourn 
Hall. Following the plan of previous years, they will be 
known as the Monday Evening, the Tuesday Evening and 
the Friday Evening Series. One change is made this year 
in dating them. All three will run contemporancously, start- 
ing im successive weeks 

An outstanding feature of these series for next season is 


the foundation of the Rochester Little Symphony, conducted 
by Albert Coates, which will contain twenty-one players, all 


of whom are leading members of the Rochester Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, among them the members of the Kil- 
Lourn Quartet. Mr. Coates was sponsor for the undertak- 
ny before he left Rochester and is enthusiastic over the 
project of giving the city an excellent small orchestra. The 
Rochester Littke Symphony will offer one concert in each 
of the chamber music series. The public subscription sale 
opened June 9 and met with instant response, 

lhe program of chamber music for the coming Kilbourn 
Hall season represents what is believed to be one of the 


most complete and costly chamber music enterprises ever 
undertaken by a single management in the country. Kil- 


hourn Hall is an ideal chamber music auditorium, and offers 
an artistic setting for small ensembles and soloists. rhe 
following attractions are announced—Monday Evening 


Series; Frederic Lamond, Pierre Augieras and Jeanne Wool- 
ford, The Flonzaley Quartet, Palmer Christian, and Roches- 
ter Littke Symphony (Albert Coates conducting) ; Tuesday 
Evening Series; Rosing, Raymond Wilson and Gerald Kunz, 
Rochester Litthe Symphony (Albert Coates conducting), 
The London String Quartet, and Harold Gleason and Lucile 
Johnson Bigelow: Friday Evening Series; The Elshuco 
rio, Marcel Dupré; The Kilbourn Quartet and Max Lan- 
dow, Lambert Murphy, and Rochester Little Symphony 
(Albert Coates conducting). 
EastMaANn Schoot Acguires Haroip Hanson, 

he most important change in personnel, at the Eastman 
School of Music made public thus far, is the acquisition of 
Harold Hanson, young American composer, as its director 
The offer of the directorship was made in a letter from 
President Rush Rhees, of the University of Rochester, to 
Mr. Hanson who is a member of the American Academy 
in Rome with status as a fellow of the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation. Mr. Hanson won instant attention in Rochester 
on March 20 last, when he conducted the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in his own Nordic symphony. This 
was the first American performance of the work. Mr. 
Hanson in 1921 was awarded the Prix de Rome. Since that 
year he has been pursuing his work of composition and 
conducting in Rome, having returned to Europe immediately 
after his visit to Rochester in March, In Rome Mr. Hanson 
has bees. guest conductor of the old Augusteum Orchestra 
on several occasions. That orchestra gave first perform- 
ances of his Nordic symphony and North and West symbolic 
poem, This poem the composer conducted in New York 
early in March, when the New York Symphony Orchestra 
played it for the first time in America. This month Mr. 
Hanson has conducted with the Augusteum Orchestra a 
program of new American compositions, and he will soon 
conduct the performance of a new symphony of his own in 
England 

Frank Water Joins EastMAN THEATER STAFF. 

Frank Waller, young American conductor with a wide 
experience in both operatic and symphony fields, has been 
added to the Eastman Theater musical staff as conductor of 
the orchestra in association with Victor Wagner. Beside 
conducting the orchestra, Mr. Waller will also be musical 
director of the operatic department of the school of music. 
In addition to conducting performances of the overture by 
the orchestra, he will direct the acts and ballet numbers pre- 
sented in the theater. He begins his new duties at once. 
American born and trained, Mr. Waller has added to this 
training a broad European experience. He arrived in 
Rochester two weeks ago and conducted several perform- 
ances at the theater. Announcement of his engagement 
followed June 11, 

\t the same time announcement was made of the appoint- 
ment of Guy Fraser Harrison to the post of assistant con- 
ductor with the orchestra. Mr. Harrison has been in this 
post for several weeks. He will continue as a member of 
the faculty of the school of music, teaching in the organ 
and piano departments 

Nores. 

On June 3 came the good news that Victor Wagner is to 
remain for another two years as conductor of the Eastman 
Theater Orchestra and as managing conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. He has been very in- 
strumeéntal in building up the quality of musical offering 
which accompanies the pictures at the Eastman. Not only 
is Mr. Wagner a conductor of ability, but in the field of 
motion picture scoring he is considered to be one of the best. 

A change in concert night at the Eastman Theater for 
next year has been made, from Wednesday to Thursday. 
All concerts will be held on Thursday; the afternoon con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Orchestra, as well as the evening 
series. The Eastman concert season will be opened on 
October 2 with John Philip Sousa and his Band. 

Commencement exercises are occupying attention these 
days at the Eastman School of Music. A series of four 
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concerts was given in Kilbourn Hall on May 28, June 6, 
June 10 and June 13. At the first of these, the Eastman 
School of Music Orchestra, conducted by Selim Palmgren, 
presented part of the program, with two soloists, each a 
member of this year’s graduating class. The remaining 
three programs were given by the graduates and consisted 
of piano, organ and vocal numbers. Soloists at the concert 
of May 28 were Adelaide Fish and Harry King. 

Fifteen graduates of the Eastman School of Music re- 
ceived their diplomas at the graduation exercises of the 
University of Rochester on June 16 in the Eastman Theater. 
Nine were granted the degree of bachelor of music; four, 
the Eastman School of Music certificate, and two, certificates 
from the department of organ accompaniment of motion 
pictures. Of these graduates, four have concentrated on 
piano, one on voice, one on organ, seven on public school 
music and two organ accompaniment of motion pictures. 

The annual concert of the Hochstein Memorial Music 
School was given in Kilbourn Hall the evening of ane 9 14. 
The same program was given June 13, in the hall of the 
Baden Street Social Settlement, for parents and friends of 
the pupils of the school. 

The resignation has been received of Jay W. Fay, super- 
visor of instrumental music in the Rochester public schools 
for the last five years. Mr. Fay leaves Rochester to become 
director of music in the public schools of Louisville. An 
appropriate farewell for the popular supervisor was staged 
in Convention Hall the evening of June 7, on the occasion 
of the annual demonstration of instrumental instruction. 
More than 300 pupils of the public schools participated in 
the concert which was under the direction of Mr. Fay. The 
program was arranged to demonstrate the results ac- 
complished through the seventy-eight Saturday morning 
classes in instrumental music, which provide members for 
fourteen different ensembles. Twelve of these ensembles 
combined to play an interesting program, which reached 
the climax in the performance Bs the Inter-High School 
Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra played Les Preludes, 
of Liszt. This organization won particular attention last 
spring from Albert Coates, 

Announcement that the opera training department of the 
Eastman School will be kept open, during the summer 









“May Peterson is not only a skilled 
vocalist, but one who knows how to 
popularize her style. Consequently 
her concert developed into a facile 
triumph. She made a candid effort to 
make her program comprehensible to 
the musically unlettered, and succeed- 
ed. There was a great deal of genuine. 
enthusiasm in the applause she evoked, 
and she was repeatedly encored.” 













The Seattle Post-Intelligencer said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for- 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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session, has already stimulated interest in young singers far 
afield. The opera department, like all other departments 
of the school, will continue at work from June 23 to July 26, 
A special course in the art of song interpretation, which 
Rosing, director of the opera department, will offer, is an- 
other attraction this season. Special courses for public 
school teachers of music and of instrumental music, offered 
by George Barlow Penny and Jay Wharton Fay, are estab- 
lished features of the Eastman School’s summer term. Last 
season two courses for piano teachers and advanced students 
of piano were inaugurated by Raymond Wilson, acting 
director of the school, and by Max Landow, of its piano 
faculty. These courses will again be offered this summer, 

Alfred Kroeger, Rochester musician, has just returned 
from a trip to Chicago to hear his suite, From the North 
Country, performed by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Frederick Stock. This took place at 
the Annual Chicago North Shore Festival, the Association 
of which is sponsor for an annual orchestral competition 
for American composers. Mr. Kroeger’s composition was 
one of five chosen from among eighty-three competitors for 
a $1,000 prize award. Mr. rou studied with Selim 
Palmgren of the Eastman School of Music, and hopes to 
hear the suite presented by the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra this season. 

Pupils of Albert Bowerman were heard in two recitals in 
Emanuel Reformed Church, on June 5 and 10. Two varied 
programs were presented, the students being assisted by the 
Players’ Club Trio. 

Mrs. Frank Elliott, piano teacher, presented her private 
pupils in recital on the evening of June 11 at the Woman's 
City Club, Among those who appeared were Lena Farrari, 
Vera Goodman, Florence and Edwin Frank, Jean Cannon, 
Mary Howard, Dorothy Sheldon, Marcella Eidam, Robert 
Batty, Oliver Howard, Richard Goldstein, Doris Fielding, 
Cletus Lochner, Lawrence Schooler, Harold Moore and 
Ruth Cannon. ; 

The following pupils of Mrs. Jane E. Wood were heard in 

iano recital the evening of June 6: Lillian Long, Mary 

‘ose Moley, Marion Stickel, Beatrice Cattanach, Marguerite 
Nylan, Philip and Vincent Kron, Denior and Frank Oberg, 
Mary Elizabeth Cattanach, Alva Knight, Elevin Kneale, 
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Oscar Minor, Jean Hall, Caroline Marsh, Helen Simpson, 
Eleanor McCabe, Thelma Keefe, Alma Fleishhauer, Diana 
Gerew, Ethel Jane Lowell, Huldah Marsh, Grant Merk- 
linger, June lla Davies, Myrtle Green and Catherine 
Pooley. Assisting the pupils were Eunice Miller, Marlon 
Biskey and Lynette Martin, readings; violin solo, Harriet 


Leone Davies, and flute solo by Eleanor McCabe. 
H, W. S. 





Farnam’s Westminster Cathedral Recital 


There are so many factors which go to make up a success- 
ful organ recital. Some depend, certainly, on the recitalist, 
but even if all these can be considered perfect in the scheme, 
there are others outside control of the recitalist; the organ 
itself, its mechanical perfections or short-comings, the 
quality or timbre of the voicing of the pipes. Even grant- 
ing that these are perfect, there is still one large factor to 
be considered, the building itself. How many fine per- 
formances in all other respects have lost much in the bad 
acoustic properties of the building! How many perfectly 
played cadenzas have gone soaring around the vastness of 
a cathedral, every note quarrelling with its neighbor and 
each raising its voice to be heard above the others, until the 
result is a mélée of sound with only a beginning and, mer- 
cifully, an end. , 

When Lynnwood Farnam gave his recital at Westminster 
Cathedral, London, recently all those constituents which de- 
pend on each other were of such a high degree of rightness 
that even in this country of organists and organ recitals, a 
new standard of organ playing would seem to have been set. 
Farnam is far from being unknown in London, and the 
significant gathering of organists was eloquent tribute to his 
genius. That Farnam is a genius unique in the organ play- 
ing world, no musician who was present would wish to 
gainsay. To play a program containing such works as 
Reger’s Fantasia on the choral Hallelujah, God Be Praised, 
and two movements from Vierne’s first symphony, augurs 
the highest qualities in the performer, but to play them 
from memory, with infallible accuracy, most praiseworthy 
taste in registration, and a truly masterly understanding 
in their interpretation, puts Farnam among the elect. 

The arrangement of the program was admirable, and if 
there are any more American works of the calibre of the 
Bingham prelude and fugue in C minor it is high time 
British organists played them. To single out for special 
praise any item in Farnam’s scheme would only betray 
personal preference for the works themselves, so im- 
maculate was the general level of the performance, but per- 
haps one may pay tribute to his refreshing audacity in the 
performance of Un poco allegro, from Bach's fourth trio- 
sonata. What risks are taken by the performance of 
such an exacting little work as this are only known to re- 
citalists themselves; just three voices to manage! How 
simple it sounds, and how difficult of accomplishment ! 

The clarity of the technic would alone command respect. 
It was difficult to believe that the Westminster Cathedral 
organ at present is only of two manuals, pedals, a solo 
tuba and thirty-eight speaking stops, so admirably have 
Willis and Sons disposed their temporary material. Lovers 
of organ music in London will await the day with keenest 
anticipation when Farnam will give a recital on the com- 
pleted organ, for if such perfection can be obtained with 
the forces he had at him command, that recital will be 
Empyrean. Rus ee 


Time Extended for Clark Prize Competition 


The time for the entry of compositions in the competi- 
tion for the prize of $1000 offered for the best symphony 
or symphonic poem for orchestra, by W. A. Clark, Jr., 
founder and sole guarantor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Los Angeles, has been extended to May 1, 1925. 

This prize was originally offered by Mr. Clark in con- 
junction with one of five hundred dollars offered for 
the best chamber music composition and the closing date 
was set for May 1, 1924. It will be recalled that the 
chamber music competition was won by Domenico Brescia, 
a native of Italy though a resident of San Francisco for 
many years past, with a quintet for piano and strings in 
three movements founded on South American Indian themes 
and rhythms and negro themes. 

The contestants for the major prize were not so fortunate 
though, for the judges—Messrs. Walter Henry Rothwell, 
Henry Schoenfeld, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Homer 
Grunn and Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart—after due considera- 
tion of the various compositions tendered came to the de- 
cision that none of them was of sufficient merit to warrant 
the bestowing of the prize. Mr. Clark, upon being informed 
of this decision by the judges, was of the opinion that an 
extension of ,time would result in the entering of composi- 
tions by composers new to the competition and that the 
granting of more time might serve the double purpose of 
permitting original competitors an opportunity of working 
over their original entries at their leisure and possibly 
bring out to the full the latent possibilities of their com- 
positions. Other than the extension of the closing date for 
entries to May 1, 1925, the conditions of the contest remain 
the same. 





College of Music Trio’s Success 


Uarda Hein, pianist ; Harriet Walker, violinist, and Cath- 
erine Margeson, cellist, constitute the College of Music 
Trio, and this very capable organization furnished all the 
music for the annual commencement of the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association, Inc., held at Stuyvesant 
High School, New York, on June 26. They played works 
by Brahms, Moszkowski and others, with splendid verve, 
and the recording secretary next day wrote them: “Kindly 
convey to the trio our appreciation of the enjoyable num- 
bers contributed to the program, and our great pleasure in 
their selections, and the musicianship displayed.” 

A feature of the affair was Miss Hein’s splendid playing 
of the MacDowell concert study. 
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ALBERTO BIMBONI A VERSATILE MUSICIAN 





Well Known Vocal Teacher and Coach of New York Has Won Success as Pedagogue, Accompanist and Conductor—Will 
Teach All Summer to Accommodate Pupils Not Wishing to Interrupt Studies During Warm Months 


“My first aim in teaching is the development of the pupil's 
musical mind,” said Alberto Bimboni, so well known in 
America and Europe for his unusual ability as pedagogue 
and accompanist. “This is rather a difficult job,” he con- 
tinued, “but when a pupil knows what to sing it is much 
easier to teach him how to sing it. This is not an original 
idea of mine; however, for it is the method pursued by the 
teachers with whom I have been associated, when I took 
my first steps in the profession, and I have found that as 
it worked out well for them so it has worked out equally 
well for me.” And as the teachers referred to by Mr. 
Bimboni include such prominent names as Francesco Cor- 
tesi, Luigi Vannucini, Giuseppe Ceccherini (the teacher 
of Tetrazzini), Vincenzo Lombardi, Vincenzo Vannini and 
Cecilia Varesi-Boccabadati, their opinion on the develop- 
ment of the musical mind is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Bimboni's musical education has been thorough, for 
he has studied harmony, counterpoint, fugue and composi- 
tion, piano and organ, all of these subjects being taken up 
at the Conservatory in Florence, Italy. The foregoing does 
not complete his musical education, however, for he started 
to conduct opera when he was twenty-two years old, but 
poor health prevented him from delving as deeply into this 
work as he desired. It was in 1907 that he founded in 
Florence a society which gave a series of popular concerts. 
For two years he conducted this organization and pre- 
sented such soloists as Busoni, Ysaye, Thomson, Pugno, 
Arnaud, and Spalding. “I accompanied Battistini, Bonci, 
Felia Litvinne, se Raisa, McCormack, Ancona, Stracciari, 
Muzio, Stanley and many others,” said Mr. Bimboni, “so 
you see my career has not been exactly that of a celebrity 
although it has been a serious one.” And a very worth- 
while career it has been too, especially as a pedagogue, for 
his numerous pupils attest the great benefit they have de- 
rived from his wide experience in musical endeavors, 

Bimpont Pupits Active 

Many of the Bimboni pupils have been active in concert 
and opera during the 1923-24 season. Elena Ehler, a Cuban, 
a pupil of Maestro Bovi of Havana, was placed under Mr. 
HKimponi's tutelage in preparation for her debut as Micaela, 
Musetta and Neédda with the San Carlo Opera Company. 
Biagio Bartolomei, basso cantante, made his debut at With- 
erspoon Hall, Philadelphia, December 6, 1923, with the 
assistance of three other Kimboni pupils, Alice Kurkjian, 
Vincenzo Ceccarelli and Morton Sherdahl. Alice Kurkjian, 
lyric soprano, appeared in two concerts with Armand 
Tokatyan, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at 
Mechanics Hall, Worcester, Mass., January 20 and Feb- 
ruary 24. She also gave a recital at Glendale High School 
Auditorium, Detroit, February 3. Jack Niles, tenor of 
Louisville, Ky., gave a recital at the Y. M. and W. H. A. 
of New Rochelle on January 20, and included on the pro- 
gram his impressions of a Negro camp meeting in Virginia, 
a work which has been accepted for publication by Carl 
Fischer. Mr. Niles repeated this program at the Hotel 
Astor,’ New York, on April 1, under the auspices of the 
Society of the Daughters of Alabama. ‘ 

Morton Sherdahl, baritone of Minneapolis, another Bim- 
boni artist, was engaged for three appearances at the Lent 
Sunday Musicales at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. 
Vincenzo Ceccarelli, tenor, has been heard in two concerts 
at the Smith Academy of Passaic, at the Y. M. C. A., and 
at St. Mary’s Auditorium, Rutherford, N. J. Teresa De 
Marchis, soprano, appeared at the Smith Academy with 
Mr. Ceccarelli, She is reviving the forgotten duet of 
Lucrezia Borgia. : ‘ mn 

On May 7 Mr, Bimboni was invited to give a pupils 
recital at St. Mary’s Auditorium, Rutherford, N. J. A 
miscellaneous program was presented by Teresa De 
Marchis; Ada Kopf, a mezzo soprano who revealed vocal 
and interpretative gifts and remarkable English diction in 
this her first appearance ; Jack Niles, who was asked to sing 
his Negro Impressions; Robert Walker, tenor, who, with 
Mr. Niles gave pleasure in an unusual duet by Donaudy and 
another by Mr. Niles; Morton Sherdahl and Biagio Bar- 
tolomei. The program was so well received that Mr. Bim- 
boni was called upon to repeat it at the Robert Fulton High 
School in Mount Vernon on May 15. The audience there 
also was so pleased that the principal of the Nathan Hale 
High School of the same city requested Mr. Bimboni to pre- 
sent the program at the annual meeting of the Nathan Hale 
Home and School Association on the evening of June 18. 

APPRECIATION FROM A PupPIL 

Following Elena Ehler’s successful debut the soprano 

wrote as follows to Mr. Bimboni: “After my successful 


debut in New York and in Philadelphia I feel it necessary 
to express my gratitude to you for what you have done 
for me during this last year of study with you. With your 
perfect knowledge of the voice you improved immensely 
my technic, and with your musicianship and knowledge of 
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style you have put me in condition to face the public with 
confidence and certainty.” 

Mr. Bimboni is a musician who feels that he does not 
need a vacation. He is so thoroughly interested in the 
development of his pupils that he feels they should be 
given constant care and attention. He presents them in op- 
eratic and concert duos, trios and quartets. He will teach 
at his New York studio all summer, so that there will be 
no break in the studies of those artists wishing to continue 
under his guidance during the vacation period. “So, as Mr.. 
Bimboni remarked, “the summer season is as p!easant as 
the winter season, especially if the students are willing to 
coOperate with me in overcoming their vocal or musical diffi- 
culties, even though it means repeating the same thing 
fifty times.” F. 


The Cahiers’ Musical Dinner Party 

Before leaving for their estate at Stammershalde, Born- 
holm, Mme. Cahier and her husband gave a dinner party at 
the Hotel Fuerstenhof in Berlin to a number of colleagues 
and friends, at which a most enjoyable time was had. Among 
the invited guests were S. Miles Bouton, Dr. Keep, Grafin 
von Moltke, Hermann Trautvetter, Dr. Adolf Weissmann, 
Mrs. Georg Schneevoigt, Carl Flesch, Artur Schnabel, Mrs. 
Bruno Walter, Dr. Leichentritt, Dr. Hubner, Mrs. Dorothy 
Thompson, Dr. William Shephard, Sigrid Schultz, Edgar 
Mowrer, George Schneevoigt, Mrs. Shephard, Mrs. Flesch, 
Mrs, Schnabel, Mrs. Adolf Weissmann, Bruno Walter, Mr. 
Bard, Caroline Kerr and Otto Lange. 


Patton’s Singing “Was Superb” 


Shortly after he appeared as soloist with The Com- 
munity Chorus of the Oranges Fred Patton received a 
letter from Mrs. F. W. Tooker, president of the chorus, 
which this modest singer was with difficulty persuaded to 
allow to be quoted. “Your singing was superb,” Mrs 
Tooker wrote, “and I am free to say that in my perhaps 
limited experience of late years I know of no one more 
essentially and truly an oratorio singer. You are a funny 
chap as we see you about, and the chorus adores you, but 
as a singer of bass parts you are almost heroic—I mean 
it—you are dignified and superb.” 


Vreeland “Meets Severe Test” 


Jeannette Vreeland gave a recital before the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Association at their annual convention in 
St. Paul recently. The program was something in the 
nature of an exhibition of “‘What to sing and how to sing 


‘her recital 
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it” and the popular soprano's success in this difficult feat is 
indicated by tne entausiastic press notices which followed 
“This very fine singer,” wrote the Minneapolis 
Evening Tribune, “gave a program that in every particular 
was a severe test of her abilities and she negotiated its diffi 
culties with splendid skill. Only on rare occasions are we 
favored with song interpretation that so consistently main 
tains such a high level of excellence.” 


Giuseppe De Luca Well Received 
Giuseppe De Luca sailed for Italy on the S. S. Paris, 
May 14. Mr. De Luca, after his season with the Metro 
politan Opera Company at Atlanta, Cleveland and Roches 


ter, sang several concerts at Jacksonville, Fla., and In 
dianapolis, Ind., where he had very great success. Of his 
singing the Florida Times-Union said in part; “For the 


closing event of the Meyer-Benedict subscription concert 
series, the night was delightful, the program charming, the 
audience in mood for a musical treat. ... Giuseppe De 
Luca, of the Metropolitan Cpera Company, opened the 
program with a highly dramatic aria from Andre Chenier 
Mr. De Luca at once demonstrated beauty of diction and 
power of reserve. This is a monologue and demands ex 
quisite shading. It was most effective and the applause 
at the finale was indicative of the full satisfaction of his 
hearers. Later he was heard in the aria, Promisse de mon 
avenir, from the King of Lahore (Massenet), a tragic ap 
peal in which the gamut of emotions is run and unusual 
demands are made upon the singer, met with force and bri! 
liancy. The aria of Figaro, from the Barber of Seville 
(Rossini) make way for the Factotum which displayed his 
possibilities in humorous vein; a comedy role that seemed 
to please the singer and sent the audience off on a wave 
of merriment.” 

Continuing enthusiastically, the same writer said; “Be 
tween the arias Senor De Luca sang groups of songs and 
in each displayed talent and ability... . English songs, 
the popular At Dawning (Cadman), God Bless You (Ed 
wards) and Marietta (Tomilli), the latter sung as an en 
core, proved the effort that this excellent artist is making 
to sing and speak the English language correctly—and it 
was a very good effort. Of other songs in different groups 
the Aubade of Lalo was charmingly done. Pessard’s Re 
quiem du Coeur was another delightful offering, demon 
strating a mezzo voice of real beauty without a suggestion 
of falsetto. Often recalled, Senor De Luca gave, besides 
the songs already mentioned, the Serenade from Don Juan 
(Mozart), Not Dormite Signora (Tosti), Serenata Gelata 
(Buzzi-Peccia), and the Toreador song from Carmen 
Bizet’s glorious music set to the braggadecio-pomposity of 
the bull fighter filled the theater with melody final 
encore and the audience applauded and seemed loathe to 
depart. It was a thoroughly successful event.” 

When he appeared at the annual spring concert of the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Indianapolis, the Star commented 
“In Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, the choir had a soloist that was 
an outstanding success in a week that has been rich with 
musical entertainment. ... Mr. De Luca was evidently 
anticipated with more than usual pleasure. This was his 
first appearance here but he received a real ovation upon 
his first entrance. From that time on, he held his audience 
and charmed them with his delightful artistry It seems 
unnecessary to speak of the technical attainments of such 
an artist. We take it for granted that he has a fine tech 
nic, for it is never apparent. Through it he sings with style 
and beauty... . He proved one of the most popular artists 
the choir has ever engaged, and it has always had artists 
of highest merit.” 


as a 


Syracuse to Hear Leginska 


Ethel Leginska will be heard in Syracuse next season 
Contracts have been signed for an appearance there in 
connection with her recital in Briarcliff Manor, N. \Y 


Recent bookings for the popular pianist include various 
appearances as soloist with orchestra, a form of concert 
work in which she is specializing more and more 
Hoxie and Leman Pupils in Recital 

A recital was given by pupils of W. Palmer Hoxie (voice) 
and J. W. F. Leman (violin) in the auditorium of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, Philadelphia, on the 
evening of June 26. 

Seismit-Doda Artist Wins Success in Revue 

Lotta Miles, an artist-pupil of Maestro Seismit-Doda, is 
winning great success as leading woman in I'll Say She Is 
a popular revue now playing in New York 
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The school for those who would become teachers. 


Offers the best opportunity in America for those who wish to specialize in highly qualified teachers. 

CALVIN BRAINERD CADY, associate director and head of Normal departments, teaches exclusively here. 
THE DOWS, formerly on the faculty of the Dalcroze Institute, Geneva, Switzerland, have been engaged to teach 
Eurythmics, plastic and gymnastic, solfege, improvising, etc. 
Forty specialists make up our faculty. 

THE NEED OF THE HOUR IS FOR TEACHERS who understand the science and art of education. 
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GREAT IN MUSIC, SAYS PIANIST 





Dai Buell Says English 
(Reprinted from the 


a determined hope; 


England has its Labor Cabinet and 
Germany 


France has its great armies and its Nationalism; 


has its prostrate middle class and a worthless currency. 
jut what else have these three great principals of the 
greatest war in history? What of the spiritual expression 


mat of one of the greatest avenues for 


of these peoples? Wh 
What of the German, French and 


spiritual expression? 
kKnglish music? 

Students of music say you can interpret the changing 
life of a people through its music. Look at the recent 
musical compositions of a nation and you'll be able to tell 
something of its political situation. That's what we're told 
Look at the reception a nation gives to the music of other 
nations and you'll be able to tell more, 

The general truth of these assumptions seems to be borne 
out by tie impressions of Dai Buell, noted American pianist, 
who is now giving a series of recitals in Boston, Miss Buell, 
whose music studio and home are in Newton Center, was 
in Europe many months the past She went not 
only to give recitals and to play with the great European 
orchestras, but also to study the historical background 
of the compositions which she renders, 

In the course of that study Miss Buell intimately 
into the French, German and English music She 
came to know many of the young composers of those coun 
she tind? 


season, 


saw 
circles 


tries, And what did 

In Germany she found musical chaos; in France she 
found young composers of promise, but discovered that 
the French audiences were quite unacquainted with the 
works of new composers in other lands. She was sur 


prised by their unfamiliarity with many of the compositions 
she played, In England, the heretofore musically mute 
nation, she came upon young composers whom she thinks, 
may well speak the beginning of a musical era in the stolid 
British Isles. 
GERMANS LIVING IN Past 

“I didn’t see any young German composers doing any 
thing worth while,” she said. “They are living in the past 
Their new compositions are chaotic. The general musical 
situation is chaotic.” But that does not mean that the 
Germans have lost their love of music, Ah, no, The race 
of Beethoven, Mozart and Liszt is still a race of music 
lovers. 


During her long stay in Berlin, Miss Buell lived with the 


widow of an army otticer, She ate what the widow ordi- 
narily ate. She now knows how meager and undiversified 
the meals of the German middle class are, She saw the 
widow stand in line for hours to get her small allowance 
of milk, She saw the suffering of thousands of others 
like the widow 


But Miss Buell also played with the Berlin Orchestra. 
And what did she find then? She found capacity audiences 
“They still love it,” said Miss Buell. “lhey spend their 
last cent to go to the orchestra.” They seek relief from 
their suffering in music. Their spiritual aspirations seek 
answer in the compositions of the great masters of the 
past. In this connection Miss Buell mentioned the spring- 
ing up of a body of young German orchestra conductors. 

Miss Buell said more about the German people, She 
did not speak hopefully of their turning to a study of the 
arts. She said she saw no signs that the children were 
getting a new direction in the schools. They are yet con- 
cerned with material things, They like to use their hands, 
but not in the arts, They may well return, she thought, to 
a devotion to the handicrafts. 

“Oozes MELopy” 

In Paris Miss Buell found an active, 
of music composition. She is devoted to Paris. 
it an ideal place to pursue a study of the arts. She spoke 
of the large number of healthy, young composers. Some 
of them are innovators, of course, but they are vigorous 
and real. She mentioned a few names—Paul LaF lem, Louis 
Aubert and Louis Vuilliman—and then she hit upon one 
name that caused her to go a bit into raptures. 

It was Swan Hennessy, an Irish composer. He is study 
ing and composing in Paris and, according to Miss Buell, 
he “oozes melody,” She thinks more will be heard of 
him. But the fact that struck Miss Buell most forcibly 
was the French unfamiliarity with music of other nations. 
“1 found in France,” she said, “that they didn't know the 
music of the Russians and the Americans. The French are 
so nationalistically built that they don't get outside music. 

Then she turned to England. There something is really 
stirrin Never given to a display of their emotions, the 
English have kept silent musically. And now the barriers 
of the reserve are being torn apart: A set of young com- 


constructive spirit 
She thinks 


posers is — forward. England will yet sing in “the 
universal language.” 
“The younger musicians in England,” said Miss Buell, 


“are really doing something. They're turning out fine com- 
positions.” She referred to the composers, Bridge, Ireland 
and Bax, and then went on with her theory of the develop- 
ment in England, 
Great Prospects FoR AMERICA 

“They're building on their background of poetry,” she ex- 
plained. “Tone begins where the spoken or written word 
leaves off. They have a heritage of great poets, From 
that heritage they are developing musicians.” She was 
genuinely enthusiastic about the young English composers. 

If Miss Buell was enthusiastic about England's possibil- 
ities of musical awakening, she was trebly enthusiastic 
about America's prospects. “We're a mongrel nation,” she 
exclaimed, “and we have the greatest musical possibilities 
in the world.” The very mongrel mixtures that go to make 
up our citizenship, in the opinion of Miss Buell, also go 


Composers Show Greatest Promise of All Europeans 


Boston Sunday Globe) 


to make up a blend of musical expression that nothing 
should ever equal. 

Her interviewer attempted to pin her down as to which 
particular mongrel makes the best musician. “What breeds 
would you choose for a perfect musical mixture?” we asked. 
She fidgeted. She didn’t answer at once. “Well,” she finally 
said, “the Russian-English combination is excellent. The 
English are prosaic and the Russians are wild.” But she 
didn't want to let it go at that. 

She next mentioned the English-French-Irish mixture. 
That's a good musical blend. But Miss Buell was not con- 
tent to leave her interviewer with the impression that any 
particular mixture is best. She led the way to another sub- 
ject and left the impression that what she really meant is 
that the mere fact of mingling of breeds in this country 
promises musical accomplishment. “The ones with the 
more mixture,” she said, “are perhaps the best potential 
musicians,” 

Must Be THoroucH 

Sut there was another aspect of this country’s musical 
opportunities, Miss Buell said that the United States is 
ideally situated geographically to receive all the music of 
the world, and it is economically able to support musical 
efforts. 

One lesson Miss Buell feels the American musicians must 


learn. It is the lesson of thoroughnes$*and. deliberateness. 
“We're a country of rushing principles,” she said. “We 
wish to rush into our careers, You cannot do that in 


music.’ She briefly recounted her own painstaking career, 
and referred to the conscientious, laborious work of others. 


Incidentally, Miss Buell mentioned “versatility” as the 
“greatest need of any artist.” “We're apt to get hedged 
in,” she declared. “That is very harmtul to musicians. 


It is not that we must cease work, but that we must change 
our work at times.” Her own interests are wide outside of 
music. “Contact with humanity,” she added, “is essential.” 

While on the subject of habits of mind and action neces- 
sary for musical success, Miss Buell referred briefly to her 
own. A simple life, simple and congenial home surround- 
ings, periods of quiet reflection, hours and hours of prac- 
eating of light meals and abstinence from such stimu- 


tice, 
lants as liquors or tobacco. Such are some of Miss Buell's 
habits. She recalled with some amusement the ‘“‘cham- 
pagne dinners” given her in Paris. 

‘They tried to make me drink the toasts with them,” 
she said. “They couldn't understand why I didn't, But I 
didn't. I'm sometimes called the uncocktailed pianist.” 


Simple dress is another of Miss Buell’s habits. She men- 
tioned it, too, and likewise her keeping away from beauty 
parlors and from an ingrowing consideration of how she 
looks. 

Recirats Are STRAIN 

Then, in answer to the question of a genuine student of 
music who sat in on the interview Pe described how she 
prepared and how she felt when yh played one of the great 
concertos. The best time to go over the concerto she finds, 
is early in the morning just after she has awakened, “The 
slate is clean then,” she explained, “and the mind is fresh 
and free.” She said that many of her recitals have thus 
been finally prepared by her in bed on the mornings of the 
days the recitals came. 

That the physical and mental strain of recitals is no small 
one is proven by Miss Buell’s own testimony. She said she 
is generally pretty thoroughly exhausted after her recitals, 
both in body and in hand, 


Bertmen Pupils Active 


Berumen, the well known concert pianist and 
pedagogue, has a large class of summer pupils at the La 
Forge-Bertimen studios, Several of his artist-pupils were 
active last winter. Mary Frances Wood made some appear- 
ances at the noonday recitals given at Aeolian Hall under 
the personal direction of Mr. La Forge and Mr. Bertimen. 
Miss Wood had a very successful appearance at the De Witt 
Clinton High School, and gave a fine recital of her own 
at the La Forge-Berimen studios this spring. This young 
artist is one of the most popular pianists at the summer 
weekly recitals at the La Forge-Bertimen studios, 

Esther Dickie made two appearances at Aeolian Hall, 
and recently gave a concert at the studios in conjunction 
with a singer. Miss Dickie is also a successful teacher in 
Brooklyn. 

Sara Newell has played at Aeolian Hall and at. the 
studios, where she gave an excellent recital of her own 
Miss Newell has often appeared in Atlantic City this 
season, 

Norma Williams made a brilliant appearance at Aeolian 
Hall last winter, and ae played many times at the 
Forge-Bertimen studios. Erin Ballard, the sterling young 
pianist, pupil of both Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertmen, 
made her Aeolian Hall debut last fall, creating a most fa- 
vorable impression, Miss Ballard has toured the country 
with Alda and Matzenauer, both as accompanist and soloist. 
The young artist has been Tepeatedly heard at Aeolian Hall, 
and in two piano recitals of her own at the La Forge- 
Berumen studios, 


Ernesto 


, Marjorie Meyer with Standard Booking Office 


Marjorie Meyer, the young soprano who scored an artis- 
tic success on the occasion of her New York debut towards 
the close of the past season, has just come under the man- 
agement of the Standard Booking Office. Miss Meyer left 
New York on June 26 for a vacation at Bolton Landing, 
Lake George, where she will remain all summer. Part of 
the time will be spent in preparing her programs for the 
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season, for which concerts in New York (Town 
Hall), ¢€ *hicago, and other major cities have already been 
arranged. Miss Meyer, who is the daughter of a promi- 
nent New York physician, has won early recognition for 
her singing of such moderns as Bax, Goossens, Pizzetti, 
Ravel and Marx. 


coming 


Who the Stadium Winners Are 


The winners of the Stadium auditions as announced in 
last week's issue of the Musicat Courrer, are Frances 
Paperte, mezzo-soprano; Virgmia Rea, soprano; Frank 
Johnson, baritone; Miron Poliakin, violinist ; Benno Rabin- 
off, violinist, and Ignace Hilsberg, pianist. They were 
chosen after a series of auditions lasting a month, held 
under the chairmanship of Mrs, William Cowen. Here are 
a few more details as to the winners from data supplied 
by the committee : 

Frances Paperte is a native of Coloma, Wis., and studied 
in Chicago with Shirley Gandel, a pupil of Manuel Garcia, 
and in New York with Estelle Liebling. She was for two 
years with the Chicago Opera. Her forthcoming Stadium 
appearance will be her first concert appearance in New 
York. 

Virginia Rea is known to many music lovers through 
her phonograph records, which have had a large sale here 
and in England, She was born in Louisville, Ky., and 
studied in New York with Sergei Klibansky and Franz 
Proschowsky. She has sung with the Society of American 
Singers and with the De Feo Opera Company in Baltimore. 

Frank Johnson, born in Columbus, O., is, like Miss 
Paperte, a pupil of Shirley Gandel! and also of Frank Web- 
ster, David Baxter and Adelaide Gescheidt. He has never 
appeared before a New York concert audience, although 
Sc has held several important church positions. He was 
the winner of five Eistedfodds in the Middle West, and 
has appeared with the American Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago. He was chosen by John Philip Sousa to sing 
on performance of Mr, Sousa’s setting of In Flanders 
Field. 

Miron Poliakin was born in Kieff and was a pupil of 
Leopold Auer in Russia. He has played in Russia, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia and has had a few appearances in 
this country. He was a contemporary of Heifetz with Prof. 
Auer in Petrograd. 

Benno Rabinoff, youngest of the successful contestants, 
is a New Yorker. His first teacher was an uncle, and later 
he won a scholarship to study with Leopold Auer at the 
Chicago Musical College. He has been working with Prof. 
Auer for the past four years, and recently was engaged to 
play at the Maine Festival next fall. He attended Boys’ 
High School in New York City. His Stadium appearance 
will be his public debut. 

Ignace Hilsberg was born in Poland and made his first 
appearance with a symphony orchestra at the age of nine, 
when he played with the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra. 
He was graduated from the Petrograd Conservatory, where 
he was a scholarship pupil, studying with Prof, Essipoff. 
He also studied with Emil Sauer in Vienna, and has held 
positions in conservatories in Tomsk, Siberia and in Athens. 
His experience has been most cosmopolitan, for he has 
toured the Orient, and his concert in the palace in Pekin 
was rewarded with a medal which made him a Chevalier of 
the Chinese Republic. He has been in America for about 
a year, 





Besanzoni Arouses South American Enthusiasm 


Aires report the tremendous suc- 
the distinguished Italian 


Cables from Buenos 
cess there of Gabriella Besanzoni, 


contralto, who was heard in this country several years 
ago. One of them says: “Besanzoni triumphed in Orfeo 
(Gluck). After the famous aria the performance was held 


up for a long time by the frantic applause, recalling the 
ovations tendered Caruso in former years. There were 
thirty recalls, The papers unite in praising the magnificent 
style and the superb voice of this unique artist.” Another 
cable speaks of her tremendous success as Carmen. Public 
and critics were both genuinely enthusiastic, and she was 
proclaimed “unrivaled,” 


Charlotte Lund Engagements 


Charlotte Lund, whose opera recitals have delighted so 
many audiences this year, has been reéngaged by the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Art and Sciences for a series of opera 
recitals next season. She has also been engaged by Colum- 
bia University for a series of opera recitals. Mme, Lund 
will be assisted by N. Val Peavey, pianist. 





Mrs. Daniel Teaching This Summer 


Edna Bishop Daniel, mezzo-soprano of Washington, D. C., 
will be busy during the warm months with a large summer 
class. Mrs. Daniel has become well known as an “exponent 
of the common sense system of voice placement and tone 
production used by true voice culturists and real artists of 
all nations.” 


Ethyl Hayden for Brockton 
Ethyl Hayden, soprano, has been engaged to sing with the 
Flonzaley Quartet on October 31, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club of Brockton, Mass. 





Williams College to Hear May Peterson 


Monday, November 17, has now been set as the exact 
date of May Peterson’s recital at Williamstown, Mass., 
for which contracts were e signed some time ago. 


Carl Venth Going Abroad 


Carl Venth, of the Texas Women’s College, Fort Worth, 
Tex., sailed on July 1 for Europe where he will remain for 
a year, 
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Distinguished English Organist 
“Mr. Lemare has won his spurs, and golden ones at that; 
his credentials are writ large, with the world as jury.” 
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BUSINESS TRAINING AIDS 
SIMMONS IN MUSICAL CAREER 


Many people believe that an artistic career and business 
efficiency have nothing whatever to do with each other. 
William Simmons, the prominent concert baritone and vocal 
teacher, is one who not only believes the opposite, but has 
proved that business training and a knowledge of business 
methods may be of real value to an artist. Of course he 
does not advise an aspiring singer to take up business par- 
ticularly, or anything of that sort, but he does give some 





WILLIAM SIMMONS 


good advice on efficiency in conducting one’s affairs, in no 
matter what line of endeavor. 

Call it fate or what you will, but there was a bit of acci- 
dent in Mr. Simmons’ business training in the fact that he 
lived when a boy in a city known the world over for its 
collar industry. After receiving as much schooling as the 
average American boy, he entered the collar factory and 
started at the bottom with a determination to work his way 
up. His arguments on the occasion of a certain stubborn 
strike there broke the strike. This, with other valuable 
services, gained him recognition which meant promotions. 

During all this time, however, there was a strong desire 
for music, which grew steadily, despite any attempt to 
subdue it. Mr. Simmons says that, so far as he can learn, 
it was not an inherited instinct, nor was he brought up ina 
particularly musical atmosphere. But there it was, and it 
had to be reckoned with, 

When noted artists came to Albany and Troy, Mr. Sim- 
mons was the first one in the gallery. He bought the music 
they played and sang, and conscientiously he studied it. 

A real artist is his own teacher in many things. He must 
be observing and. discriminating. These traits Mr. Sim- 
mons evidently had even then, judging from one experience 
he relates. Mme. Sembrich once came to town and Mr, 
Simmons paced up and down the corridor of the hotel 
where she was staying, passing by her room for an hour or 
more in the hope of hearing her practice so that he might 
learn something that would be of value to him. Reading 
also was an important factor in his development. He read 
everything he could that pertained to music, and especially 
to singing. 

Mr. Simmons had appeared frequently with various clubs 
in town and had won much praise for his beautiful voice. 
As his devotion to music grew, the daily routine of the 
collar business began to pall and he decided he must give 
up business and take up music as a profession, His mind 
made up, he went in to the president of the company with 
his story. Now the average business man more often than 
not looks with contempt, or amusement, at the idea of music 
as a worth-while vocation, as the means of earning a liveli- 
hood. So it was a surprise to find that the president of the 
company evidenced keen sympathy in his plans and a desire 
to help him. 

Arriving in New York Mr. Simmons applied at the 
Metropolitan Opera School, and an audition there resulted 
in his securing the scholarship formerly held by Alfred 
Piccaver, who was then in Europe. While he was studying, 
not only voice but also languages, theory, and so on, he 
worked in the New York office of the collar factory. 

Gradually opportunities offered themselves and Mr, Sim- 
mons was kept busy filling church positions and quartet 
engagements, recording for phonographs, and later taking 
concert engagements. All this finally made it possible for 
him to give up the office work, pay back certain family 
obligations he had involved and give attention to the build- 
ing up of his musical career. 

Mr. Simmons has never regretted giving up business for 
music, for he finds the latter an engrossing means of gain- 
ing a livelihood, with many compensations, socially, cultur- 
ally and financially. It has enabled him to live comfortably 
by the kind of work he enjoys more than anything else. 

Nor does he regret having had a business training. The 
things which were valuable in business, such as advertising, 
salesmanship, social intercourse, he has applied successfully 
to the business end of his career. Let it be understood, 
however, that Mr. Simmons is emphatic in his opinion that 
those who would make it purely a business matter are not 
likely to go far in an artistic way. But, having spent years 
and thousands of dollars in study and preparation, a musi- 
cian should expect a reasonable return on his investment. 
Therefore it is only right that he should conduct his affairs 
on legitimate business principles. 


Dr. de Koos Booked Many Celebrities 


Through the initiative of the “Hollandsche Concert- 
directie Dr. G. de Koos.” The Hague. the following artists 
have made tours of Holland during the past season: Carl 
Flesch, Fritz Kreisler, Joan Manén, Kathleen Parlow, Alex- 
ander Schmuller, Joseph Szigeti, Jacques Thibaud, Ferenc 
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Vecsey, violinists; Harold Bauer, Alex. Brailowsky, Ernst 
v. Dohnanyi, Severin Eisenberger, Edwin Fischer, Carl 
Friedberg, Youra Guller, Myra Hess, José Iturbi, Moritz 
Rosenthal, Dirk Schaefer, pianists ; Judith Bokor, Gerard 
Hekking, violoncellists; Birgit Engell, Lula Mysz-Gmeiner 
and Lotte Leonard, singers; also the English Singers, Trio 
de Paris, Quatuor, Capet, Hungarian Quartet, Lener Quar- 
tet, Rosé Quartet, Sevcik Quartet, Chailley Quintet, and Sis- 
tine Chapel Choir. 


Abby Morrison Engaged for San Carlo Opera 


Abby Putnam Morrison, New York society girl and a 
daughter of one of the oldest American families, who has 
long been active in musical circles, has announced her deter- 
mination to enter the professional ranks of singers. 

Miss Morrison has attracted wide and favorable attention 
through appearances at numerous large social gatherings and 
occasional concert appearances, the most recent being with 
Beniamino Gigli and also in joint concert with Jean Gerardy. 
Up to the present, however, her splendid musical talents have 
been exercised merely as a hobby. 

Coincident with Miss Morrison’s announcement that she 
would enter upon professional activities, devoting herself 
seriously to achieving a career, word emanated from the 
offices of the Fortune Gallo enterprises that the latter had 
engaged the soprano for the cast of the special de luxe fall 
tour of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, supporting 
Tamaki Miura in a restricted repertory designed as a head- 
line feature for concert courses, etc. This tour will open 
immediately following the San Carlo Opera season in New 
York and will continue until after the holidays, when the 
established Pacific Coast San Carlo season will monopolize 
Tamaki Miura’s time. Madame Butterfly, Carmen, Martha, 
Il Trovatore, and Barber of Seville will comprise the reper- 
tory, and Miss Morrison will be heard in important roles in 
each opera. 

Abby Putnam Morrison is well known in Eastern society 
and has attracted considerable attention as an heiress given 
to unique fads. These have been the development of a the- 
ory that she entertains that there should be no such thing as 
the “idle rich.” Miss Morrison took up newspaper work 
and made a success in that field both at home and abroad. 
During the war she became interested in radio and applied 
herself to that science, with the result that she qualified as 
an expert and was assigned by the Government to inspect 
and test all radio plants aboard United States transports. 
She is, in fact, the author of a book on the subject. 

Miss Morrison’s family on the paternal side were among 
the early Scotch financiers to establish themselves in Amei- 
ica, and her mother’s family is descended from General Put- 
nam of Revolutionary War celebrity. 

During her stay abroad Miss Morrison was entertained by 
the King and Queen of England, and during last winter she 
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in turn entertained visiting nobility in New York and at 
Palm Beach, including Lady Maitland, wife of Viscount 
Maitland, 

Mr. Gallo’s engagement of Miss Morrison is consistent 
with his policy of engaging and developing American artists 
in his musical enterprises. 

Miss Morrison made her debut in Faust in a benefit per- 
formance given last year and made such a charming Mar- 

guerite that many of her friends insisted upon her making 
use of her splendid musical gifts. Miss Morrison will enter 
upon her professional career with the advantages of youth, 
personal charm and hosts of influential and distinguished 
friends, in addition to a voice that has received the approval 
of many leading critics. 


Gabrilowitsch “Master of Several Arts” 

When Ossip Gabrilowitsch recently was awarded the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts at Yale University, the 
Detroit Evening Times commented gleefully; “Of course 
Detroit realized a long while ago what Yale University 
apparently only just discovered—that our distinguished 
fellow citizen is master of several arts.” 


Easton Winnipeg Recital Date Changed 


Due to pressure of bookings for her in the Pacific North 
west next season, Florence Easton's time in that section of 
the country has been extended so as to include Tacoma, 
Wash., on March 18, which has made it necessary to 
change the popular soprano’s Winnipeg recital date from 


March 19 to March 23, 1925, 
A Revival of The Mikado 

Harry Truax announces a revival of The Mikado, the 
popular Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, in a theater in 
the Bowery, to be announced later. The cast includes 
John H. Kuebler, Victor Huott, Will H. Conley, Harry 
Truax, John Boschen, Alvina Barth, Helen Wood, Nellie 
Esslinger and Hilda Catherine Schultz 


Maemillen Will Play in Syracuse 
Syracuse, N. Y., will hear Francis Macmillen this coming 
winter. The popular violinist has just been engaged for an 
appearance there. Next season's bookings are still coming 
in and his managers, Haensel & Jones, report that the sea 
son will be a busy one for him. 
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Miss Fitziu delighted the 
audience and received, at the 


close of Act II, an ovation. 
—New York Eve. Globe. 
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The sketch of the Faust waltz, Ex. 53, is a good example of a common fault, 
that of not terminating a phrase-section so as to lead naturally to the next 
section, The octaves in this sketch were omitted from the completed tune for 


this reason. But even this is not a rule, and some tunes have awkward and 
peculiar note successions and are yet not bad tunes. Such a one is Rosa Lee, 
quoted in Ex. 78, beginning at the ninth bar. This seventh is curious, yet 


notes often rise a seventh at resolution with beautiful effect, Ex. 78b, so that 
it is quite evident that the normal direction tendency does not always govern 
note successions, This is especially true when, as in Rose Lee, the awkward step 
is between phrases, notably when there is repetition or reiteration. 


Ex. 78 


Rosa Lee 
































PART WRITING. The effect of moving parts and harmonies on flux and 
expectation has already been enlarged upon. It remains to impress upon the 
student the necessity in ordinary non-contrapuntal tune writing of considering 
the tune always as a leading solo part subject only to the basic harmony. An 
open, four-part accompaniment will often spoil a tune which demands full 
chords. (See Ex. 79.) 


Ex. 79 @) 





The reason of this (in this case) .is that the downward-moving alto and 
tenor seem to lead to the dominant-seventh harmony, not back to the tonic, 
whereas the diminished seventh with A in the upper voice would naturally lead 
back to the tonic. This point is emphasized because students often hear 
mentally the correct harmonies only to find that they are apparently incorrect 
when they try them over on the piano, the reason being that at the piano they 
play in parts while mentally they have conceived full chords. Consecutive 
fifths, parallel octaves between melody and bass, progression of dominant- 
seventh to sub-dominant, and many other apparent irregularities, are found 
in tune writing, even sometimes where there is part writing, provided the 
solo voice is really a tune, not merely a part of the contrapuntal fabric. (See 
Ex. 80.) 


Ex, 80 
(@, Fifths (6) Fifths 





(c) Octaves 
Schubert. Auf dem Flusse 





(@) Dom.7.- Sub Dom. 
Schubert. Who is Sylvia? 
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The diminished-seventh chord in Ex. 80d at the star is a passing chord that 
does not alter the fact of progression from dominant-seventh to sub-dominant, 
the point being that the reiteration of the tune-germ on the sub-dominant is 
far more important than any rule of harmony. (True, most harmony books 
show this resolution, but the more orthodox resolutions are given so much 
more prominence that most students will feel that this resolution is incorrect.) 

PASSING CHORDS. (Altered Chords.) Any chord may be a passing or 
altered chord, depending upon the bar and phrase rhythm. Thus, the tonic 
4-6 is usually an altered dominant. Passing chords are useful for the indica- 
tion of bar and phrase rhythms. They also serve at times to avoid dissonance 
and to strengthen, or weaken, the accent on certain notes. Their use is abso- 
lutely free, no matter to what foreign key they may apparently belong, pro- 
vided they do not interfere with the bar and phrase rhythms or suggest 
incorrect basic harmonies. What this means is shown in Ex. 81, where the 
opening of Softly Now the Light of Day is written first correctly, then in- 
correctly. The incorrect writing at b suggests a dominant harmony and there- 
fore some such rhythm as is shown at c. Thus passages of thirds and sixths, 
and all passing harmonies, must be used with caution. 


Ex. 81 
a 


(b) (c) 





The importance of passing chords in setting a rhythm is shown in Ex. 82, 
the first bar of Schubert’s Ave Maria. The basic harmony, tonic-dominant, 
is shown at Ex. 82a, the passing-chord rhythm at Ex. 82b, and Schubert’s more 
complex accompanying rhythm at Ex. 82c. For the sake of accuracy it may 
be added that the accompaniment of the song is written an octave higher than 
as here shown and the voice part not included in the accompaniment. 


Ex. 82 
(4) (b) 





























PHRASE. Phrases may be repeated higher or lower without change of 
harmony. (See Ex. 18.) May be repeated unchanged, but with different 
harmony. (See Ex. 10b.) Phrases are divided into short sections any one of 
which may be used in the development, either changed or unchanged, some- 
times inverted, sometimes using merely the rhythm. In popular music the 
rhythm is generally maintained,—in serious music there is often no repetition, 
either of note-succession or rhythm,—except that each bar or half-bar is 
repeated, or the rhythm repeated. Examples of this sort of treatment are found 
in Schubert’s Erl King, Gounod’s Ave Maria, the Prize Song from Meister- 
singer, etc. Further consideration of this will be found under Form. 

PHRASE SECTIONS. Much stress has been laid upon what I have called 
the “comma,” already fully explained. The comma must not be confused with 
the subdivision of phrase-sections. The difference may best be understood 
by examination of Schubert’s Erl King, Ex. 38, which consists of a series of 
two-bar phrase sections, each of which is split into two halves by a distinct 
comma. 

PROGRESS. (See also Motion, Flux.) May be attained: 1. By a strong 
rhythm; 2. By a series of suspensions, either of the melody notes or of the 
harmonies (passing chords); by maintaining a well-defined direction, this 
being accomplished generally by the use of scale or chord notes with distant 
notes placed between. (See Ex. 77.) 

REPEATED NOTES. (See also Rhythm, Variety, Turns, Accents.) May 
constitute a tune-germ, as in the Lost Chord and many other tunes. To be 
used freely in the expression of rhythm. (See Ex. 64.) May be used to 
place an accent. (See Ex. 46.) Caution is necessary in their use with words. 
The exigency of the tune must never be sacrificed to the exigency of word- 
accents. (See Ex. 56.) 


(To be continued next week.) 
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MUSIC IN MILAN 


Milan, June 8—At the Teatro Dal Verme for the fourth 
week, ending June 1, the operas included a repetition of 
Aida, La Boheme, and, on Sunday evening, June 1, the first 
performance of Forza del Destino. For the last named the 
house was filled to capacity, the interest being centered on 
the new tenor, Marletta, who during the season at the Car- 
cano created a sensation in the opera Il Trovatore, singing 
the role of Manrico, at that theatre about twenty times. 
After the Carcano season he was engaged to sing the same 
opera in many principal cities throughout Italy. As Don 
Alvaro, in Forza del Destino, he is not as happy as in 
the role of Manrico, but he gave a more than satisfactory 
performance. The public was well pleased and received 
him with enthusiastic applause in all the principal points 
of the opera. 

A great surprise was the young American baritone, Vivi- 
ani, in the difficult role of Don Carlo Di Vargas. He 
created a real sensation with the aria and prayer of the 
second act. Throughout the opera he received many trib- 
utes of applause. He possesses a powerful voice and uses 
it with intelligence. Miss Matcovich sang the part of 
Lenore with dignity and was well received, as were the 
balance of the cast. Maestro Mucci conducted with his 
usual energy and shared the many curtain calls with the 
artists. The chorus was adequate, scenery and costumes 
appropriate and effective. The new opera, Giocondo e il 
Suo Re, by Carlo Jadino, book by Giovacchino Forzano, 
which won the 50,000 lire government prize, is the new 
offering for Saturday, June 7. 


Biinp TENor’s FAREWELL 


The farewell concert of the celebrated tenor, Giuseppe 
Borgatti, now blind, given at the Verdi Conservatory, 
May 31, was a great triumph. The house was packed to 
capacity, hundreds standing, and about 500 extra chairs 
filled the big platform, leaving hardly space for the artists 
and piano. All Milan notables were present, among them 
Giordano and Pizzetti (celebrated composers), Arturo 
Toscanini, Rosa Raisa, and the celebrated tenor, Edoardo 
Garbin, who has now retired and was also a great favor- 
ite, contemporary with Borgatti. Many American artists 
and students were also present, among which were Harold 
Lindeau, tenor; Luisa Silva, mezzo soprano, Fanny Colé, 
coloratura soprano, who have been singing throughout Italy 
with much success this season, Alida Wainwright-Bassi, 
soprano, and Clair Eugenia Smith. 

Borgatti’s program was selected from operas that had 
made him famous: The Improviso from Giordano’s An- 
drea Chenier; Arioso, Dei Canti il Suon si Perde, from 
Reyer’s Sigurd; Primavera (Spring song) from Wagner's 


Walkiria and Scena della fucina (Sword Song) from 
Wagner’s Sigfrido. In the Improviso of Chenier, Borgatti 
displayed great technic. His interpretation roused the 


audience to great enthusiasm as did also the Arioso from 
Sigurd. His greatest triumphs were the Wagner selections, 
especially the one from Sigfrido. This role made him ac- 
claimed as the greatest Italian interpreter of the Wag- 
nerian roles. He still retains all the fire, strength, and 
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beauty of voice which he possessed during his triumphal 
career, and his personality holds his audience spellbound. 

Toscanini, with whom Borgatti studied the Wagnerian 
roles, rose to enthusiasm, which is rare for him, at the 
conclusion of the Sigfrido number and contributed his 
applause as strong as the balance of the public. Borgatti 
was forced to repeat each number of his program, He 
was the recipient of many flowers and presents of value 
from his many friends. He received the thunders of ap- 
plause with great emotion. He was assisted by two of 
his pupils, Ester Guggeri, a soprano of promise, and En- 
rico Viltani, a baritone, and both showed the training of a 
master hand, and were well received. At the piano was 
Maestro Alberto D’Erasmo, who accompanied the artists 
with taste. This successful concert was under the able 
direction of the concert managers, Carlotti and Aldrovandi. 

THe MiILan SYMPHONY 

The ninth concert of the Milan Symphony Orchestra 
was given at the Verdi Conservatory on Tuesday evening, 
June 3, assisted by the ladies’ chorus of La Scala Academy, 
under the direction of Maestro Veneziani. Very inter- 
esting were the three Debussy Nocturnes. The chorus 
from the opera Salambo, by Moussorgsky (new for Milan), 
was beautifully rendered and made a great impression. 
The orchestra was under the capable direction of Vittorio 
Gui. The same program was repeated at the Teatro Popolo 
on Thursday evening, June 5. The tenth and last concert 
of the present season is announced for June 9, with the 
well known contralto, Fanny Anitua, as soloist. It will 
be under the direction of Vittorio Gui. 

MiLan Finatty Has Its Passion Pay 

The first performance of the Milan Passion Play was 
given on Saturday, May 31, in the Sports Palace at the 
fair grounds, which had been adapted purposely for this 
great event. It was produced by The Bonomelli Mission. 
This is a philanthropic organization. Its object is the pro- 
tection of Italian labor and the prevention of cruelty to 
children. The profits will be devoted to this work. The 
Queen Mother is Honorary President of this organization 
and its members number many of the most prominent peo- 
ple in Italy, including bishops, etc. There are branch or- 
ganizations in all parts of Europe. The Palace was filled 
to capacity for the first performance, and it was acclaimed 
a huge success. This version of the Bible Tragedy, di- 
vided in three parts, is by Alberto Colantuoni, with special 
music written by the celebrated composer, Don Lorenzo 
Perosi. It was artistically presented, the music being of 
extraordinary effect. The solo of Rebecca, written by 
Armando Cremigniani, one of the assistant musical direc- 
tors, and sung by Mafalda De Voltri, mezzo soprano, with 
intelligence and much expression, also added much to the 
effect. 

An orchestra of 120 musicians was ably directed by the 
well known Maestro Guido Carlo, Visconti Di Modrone, 
one of the most prominent of Milan’s nobility. His inter- 
pretation of Perosi’s music was delightful and he received 
much applause at the end of each part. The cast numbered 
50 actors, 150 chorus, 300 supers and 50 ballet. This modi- 
fied version takes only four hours to produce, which makes 
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it more enjoyable to the general public than any other yet 


given. It was received by the audience with great en- 
thusiasm. 

The Queen Mother — the second performance, 
given Sunday afternoon, June 1, making a special trip from 


Salsomaggiore, and was greatly impressed with this mag- 

nificent spectacle. The orchestra played the Royal Italian 
March on her entrance, and the immense audience, stand 
ing, paid a great ovation to this much-loved philanthropist 
At the evening performance the house was also crowded. 
A word of commendation is due the organization of this 
beautiful production, where no expense was spared to make 
it a complete success. 


Antonio Bassi. 


Freemantel’s Beethoven Songs Popular 


Many of the leading educational institutions of the country, 
where the serious study of music has found its rightful place 
on their curriculum, have engaged Frederic Freemantel for 
his unique recital of Beethoven songs. These songs have 
created marked interest among serious musicians, who are 
pleasantly surprised to hear such melodic numbers sung 
with authority and understanding. And of course the de 
lightful way in which Freemantel chats about the songs 
gives them a more human concept of Beethoven and _ his 
works than has formally been accorded him at purely edu 
cational institutions. Freemantel has the happy faculty of 
telling just the proper things to his various audiences, thus 
making these Beethoven songs understandable and enjoy 
able to everyone. To the musically educated it is a revela 
tion to hear such songs, and they give a better light into 
all the master’s other works. As Mr. Lyon, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, said: “The songs gave me a 
fresh acquaintance with the composer and put me in a frame 
of mind for understanding the piano sonatas, the quartets 
and the symphonies that I have never known before.’ 


Compositions by Carl Hahn 
Among the compositions by Carl Hahn published by the 
John Church Company are the following songs and ballads : 
A Japanese Love Song, A Sign at Twilight, Little Bunch o’ 


Honeyness, Pearls, Rain Song, Sleepy Town, Surrender, The 
Green Cathedral, The Little Road Through Nazareth, The 
Little Woman in Gray, The Sun, the Heather and You, The 


Voice of the Chimes, "Tis All That I Can Say, Tossing Him 





a Rose, Trees; ane songs and choruses—(women’s voices) 
pe nse ep Garden, Silent, Starlit Night, The Green 
Cathedral, The Voice of the ¢ “himes , Trees, The Nightingale 
and the Rose (Gall), Spring (Gall), The Swallow (Ser 
radell) ; (men’s voices) Cupid and the Bee, Little Bunch 
o’ Honeyness, My Neighbor's Garden, Song of the Main 
and The Bobigale. 
Levitzki for Berkshire Festival 

Mischa Levitzki has been engaged for the Berkshire 
Festival next fall at Pittsfield, Mass. He will play the 
piano part of a new quintet by Josef Suk, with the Berk 


shire String Quartet 

















EAST 


“Remarkable interpreter but as a vocalist alone 
he would command admiration.’’—Phillip Hale, 
Herald, Boston, Mass. 

“Rosing remarkable Russian. A singer bearing 
personage, picture, passion in his tones. Sings 
vibrantly, elastically, freely, clearly.’’—H. Par- 
ker, Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass. 


“As for the singing of ‘The Miller,’ of Dargomiz- 
sky and Moussorgsky’s ‘Song of the  Flea’—not 
Chaliapin himself gave these songs a more admir- 
able interpretation.’’—Olin Downes, Post, Boston, 
Mass, 


“So tense is his manner and so true to the spirit 
of the songs is the expression of his face and the 
intonation of his voice that he carries his hearers 
away from everyday conventionalities.—Paul Mor- 
ris, Evening Telegram, New Yor 


“Each song was a story eloquently and melodi- 
ously told.”’"—Max Smith, American, New York. 


“He is to be ranked with the other two great 
Russians, Chaliapin, the basso, and the baritone of 
the Chicago Opera Company, Schwartz; his inter- 
pretations are as effective as Chaliapin’s and better 
than Schwartz's. He is a great artist.”’ —-Deems 
Taylor, World, New York. 





Next New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, October 20 
Only limited number dates available. 


Mgt.: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


ROSING 


Acclaimed From Coast to Coast 


WEST 


is a brain—a heart—a 
temperament and a talent. All these are expressed 
in and by his voice, a tenor of remarkable range 
and power.’’—Herman Devries, American, Chicago, 
Ill. 


“More than a tenor—he 


“His remarkable control sustains a song like 
Gretchaninoff's ‘Lullaby’ with lovely tone quality. 
Rosing is an artist of genuine power and a singer 
worth hearing.’’—Karleton Hackett, Evening Post, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Rosing is one of the. most interesting vocalists 
now before the public. There are few artists today 
who can rival Rosing in the art of subdued singing. 
And yet while conceding his vocal gifts, it is im- 


portant to bear in mind that here is one of the 

finest interpreters of descriptive music of our 

times.’’—Daily Providence, Vancouver, B. C. 
“Passionate warmth, intensity, gusto—he has 


them all. The man has IT, the indefinable something 
that makes for great art. Love of the art, to which 
he has dedicated his life, found expression in every 
song of his program—a program that revealed among 
his other gifts an amazing versatility."’"—Post In- 


telligence, Seattle, Wash. 


AEOLIAN-VOCALION RECORDS 





Morse, N. Y. 


Photo by 
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The Dupré Controversy 
‘ June 30, 1924, 
lo the Musicat Courter: 
lhe recent resignation of Marcel Dupré, famous French 
organist, from his post as organist at Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral, Paris, gives us the opportunity to clear up a misunder- 
standing regarding this connection which has existed in 
some quarters both here and abroad. 

The facts are as follows: In 1916, M. Louis Vierne, Titu- 
laire Organist of Notre Dame, was obliged to retire from 
his post, owing to ill health, and requested Margel Dupré, 
his pupil and friend, to take his place during his absence. 
This M. Dupré did, playing regularly at Notre Dame with- 
out title until 1920 

In 1920 M. Vierne returned, and desiring to retain M. 
Dupré with him at Notre Dame requested Cardinal Dubois 
to create a new title for M, Dupré in recognition of his 
invaluable services during the four preceding years. This 
title, “Organiste au Grand Orgue de Notre Dame de Paris” 
(or Organist at Notre Dame) was gladly bestowed upon 
Mareel Dupré by the Cardinal as the result of M, Vierne’s 
personal request, 

When Marcel Dupré came to America in 1921 to assist 
in the inauguration of the New York Wanamaker Audito- 
rium concert organ, he was announced by his proper title 
of Organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, and the audi- 
torium programs explained fully the distinction between the 
respective titles of these two eminent artists, Notwithstand- 
ing this perfectly plain statement, a few persons at that time 
questioned Dupré's right to the use of any title whatsoever 
connected with Notre Dame. In reply, we quoted M, Vierne 
himself as our authority, an explanation apparently satis- 
factory to M. Vierne, who permitted Marcel Dupre to use 
his proper title during his American and European. tours 
from 1921 to 1924 without question. 

Nevertheless, carly in 1924 a letter from M. Vierne was 
published in the London Musical Times saying in effect 
that he (Vierne) was the only organist who had the right 
to use a title connected with Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, 
terming those who had been using a title “imposters.” In 
March, 1924, there appeared a similar statement (omitting 
the work “imposters”) on a program given by M. Vierne 
at Salle Gaveau, Paris 

This surprising and extraordinary action came to the 
attention of M. Charles Marie Widor, Secretary of the 
French Institute, eminent composer and organist, and teacher 
and friend of both M. Vierne and M, Dupré. M. Widor 
immediately wrote a letter to Marcel Dupré, the English 
text of which follows: 


Institut de France, 
17 March, 1924, 


My dear Dupré 


1 have been sent some clippings from English papers which are 
apt to lead to rivalry two men whose profession it is to deal with 
harmony To what purpose? 

The facts are as follows: Vierne has been organist of Notre Dame 


since 1900, I believe. From 1916 to 1920, you filled his place thus 
keeping his post open. The “Archipretre de Notre Dame” as a fair 
acknowledgment of the services you rendered in those tragic years 
conferred on you the tithe of “Organist at the Great Organ.” 
What is the object of such articles? I fail to understand. 
Yours sincerely, . 
(Signed) Wupor, 
The above statement establishes the good faith and sin- 
cerity of Marcel Dupré and his management and we trust 
it will silence any further controversy regarding a matter 
which from the beginning has been of small importance. 
(Signed) ALexanner- RUSSELL, 
Manager, Dupré Tour, 


An Appreciation 
To the Musicat Courter: 

The sudden passing away of Victor Herbert and the 
immediate necessity in orchestral command of a new leader 
for the lamented composer-conductor’s symphonie band, 
made the coming of Henry Hadley to fulfill that obligation, 
both materially and spiritually, momentously arduous, In a 
material way, he had to get acquainted with the men and 
the methods of the organization; in a spiritual sense, he had 
to make appeal to and win the approbation of audiences 
naturally biased because naturally more or less expectant 
of what they could not in reason obtain—namely, at least, 
a semi-replica of the Herbert directing. 

Mr. Hadley came, of coursé, with capacious, well-earned 
stores of private and public backing. He was liberally pro- 
vided with personal credentials of attractiveness and social 
testimonials of technical and artistic efficiency. In more 
direct speech, he was already a well known, much-liked 
man, and a composer-conductor himself of high merit in 
the forepart of the compound designation and of lengthened 
and wide experience in the latter part. In fact, his practi- 
cal and his ideal assets were reciprocal in advantages to his 
career. His fame as a composer made him no doubt more 
widely acceptable as an exponent of others in his chosen 
art; while his capabilities in interpretation emphasized, in 
fortunate fashion, his creative ability, All this was most 
rightly awarded good luck at a crucial conjuncture. 

Yet the circumstances of that conjuncture made the bal- 
ance between success and failure wobbly to a perilous ex- 
tent. Except for a few honorary appearances, Henry Had- 
ley was practically unknown to the mass of Willow Grove 
Park patronage; for his summer-conducting in Fairmount 
Park addressed, doubtless, an almost entirely different clien- 
tele. Victor Herbert, on the other hand, was for many 
years a regularly returning radiant feature of that resort's 
artistic appeal; while his personality and its reactions were 
not less marked, not less strongly characterized, than his 
compositions and the rendering of them under his own baton. 

So handicapped, and further hindered by almost con- 
tinuous bad weather, Hadley, without a shadow of pose, 
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stands forth in reminiscences of his first official command 
of an orchestra in the Williow Grove park music-pavilion, 
a semi-heroic figure. Happily, his success makes his hero- 
ism no prelude to martyrdom. The composer of much ex- 
cellent music, from songs to symphonies (there are four of 
the latter), will another season, let one hope, return as head 
of the “Hadley-Herbert Orchestra,” to renew before the 
crowds that weather disfavor this summer kept from as- 
sembling at Willow Grove, his firm, clear-cut, yet flexible 
and sensitive orchestral guidance. 

Nor should we fail to specify the cordial public recogni- 
tion of their artistic worth accorded such Hadley excellen- 
cies as the lofty sweep and uplift of the ode In Music’s 
Praise; the dusky tender sadness of the Elegie for cello; 
the plaintive, evocative charm of the Intermezzo from The 
Atonement of Pan; the gracile grace of Fascination, and 
the sensuous, thoroughly Spanish fervor and vibrancy of 
Cachuca—to recall but a few of the numbers rendered at 
Willow Grove Park. 

(Signed) Witu1AM SrrRuTHeERs. 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra 
New York, June 30, 1924. 
To the Musica Courter: 

My attention has been called to an article which appeared 
in the Musica, Courter recently containing an account of 
a concert given by the Kriens Symphony Club, and stating 
that the Kriens Orchestra is the “first American symphony 
orchestra established for the purpose of educating young 
players in symphonic music.” 

I heartily rejoice with every other music lover in the 
success of any organization of this character, and I have 
no doubt that the very flattering notice of the concert con- 
tained in your publication was entirely deserved. I think, 
however, that as a friend of the late Alfred Lincoln Selig- 
man, it is due to his memory to say that the Young Men’s 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, which he founded, ante- 
dated by a number of years the organization of the Kriens 
Symphony Club. 

The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra of New York 
was incorporated in 1902 (twenty-two years ago), and I 
believe was in existence as an unincorporated association 
for some years before that date. It was founded and sup- 
ported for many years by Alfred Lincoln Seligman, and 
has continued without interruption to the present time. Mr. 
Seligman died in 1917, and I well remember that before his 
death he had prepared a list of over 500 men who had 
received their initial instruction in orchestral playing in his 
organization and who had subsequently secured positions in 
the great orchestras of the country. Many more have been 
graduated since that time. 

Nothing is further from my mind than to derogate from 
the work of the Kriens Symphony Club, but I feel sure 
that you will be glad to receive accurate information re- 
garding other organizations. 

(Signed) S, MAtLet-Prevost. 


Thomas James Kelly’s Pupils in Unusual 
Program 


One of the most interesting programs of the Cincinnati 
musical season was the song recital by a few of Thomas 
James Kelly's students (professional), given at the concert 
hall of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on June 23, 
When Thomas James Kelly presents a program such as 
this, the audience is as distinctive as is the program. Each 
participant is actively engaged in professional work and the 
quality of the vocal offerings was of the highest class. 

Dorothy Benner (Ohio) gave a group of Flower Songs 
from MacDowell, Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff. She 
has been teaching singing at Washington Court-House and 
assisting Mary Towsley Pfau at Glendale College. Norman 
Fehl, who is active in community service and church circles, 
sang Fisher’s The Old Shepherd’s Song, and two songs by 
Graham Peel to poems by Robert Louis Stevenson and A. E. 
Housman. Grace Record (Illinois), who is working with 
Mr. Kelly after having had a year of outside teaching, sang 
a group of songs by Herbert Greer French, a prominent 
Cincinnati business man, art-lover and philanthropist. These 
songs could have stood on their merits anywhere. Lyda 
Clarke Darlington (West Virginia) made as big a hit with 
her singing of Depuis le Jour (Louise), by Charpentier, as 
she did recently in Una Voce by Rossini at the orchestra 
concert. She is equally at home in lyric and coloratura 
singing. A group of unusual arias was presented by Marion 
Lindsay of Cincinnati—the Dolce Amor of Cavalli, Spiagge 
Amate of Gluck, and Frank Bibb’s re-discovered Aria 
d'Elisa from Tolomeo by Handel. Classic in «style and 
musicianly in feeling, Miss Lindsay is always highly accept- 
able. Mary Towsley Pfau, who heads the voice department 
of Glendale College, gave a most unusual group, Lyrics 
from the Greek, the translations being by Lilla Cabot Perry 
and the music by Edward Ballantine. She created deep 
interest in these numbers by her finished artistic style and 
intellectual interpretation. 

Margaret Powell (Michigan), one of the favorite singers 
of Cincinnati, gave a delightful group in her inimitable way, 
choosing Chabrier’s L’ile Heureuse, Trémisot’s Nuit d’été, 
Rachmaninoff’s Into My Open Window, and The Island, 
and Clarence Olmstead’s lovely song, Thy Sweet Singing. 
Lyda Clarke Darlington and Grace Record closed the pro- 
gram with an exquisite presentation of Sous le dome épais, 
the duet from Lakmé by Delibes. Grace Woodruff and 
Arlene Page added to the triumph of the evening through 
their satisfying accompaniments. P, 


Burrows-Sampson Recital 


On Monday evening, June 30, Raymond Burrows, pianist, 
and Sara Sampson, soprano, gave a joint recital at the 
former's studios, which was attended by a fair sized audience. 
The young artists rendered a nicely chosen program which 
seemed to meet with the pleasure of their listeners. Mr. 
Burrows played numbers by Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, 
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Chopin-Liszt and Chopin, displaying fine technic, an even 
tone and good musicianship. He was obliged to add several 
extra numbers, f 

Miss Sampson revealed a voice of light but exceedingly 
pretty quality, which she used with taste in numbers by 
Puccini, Bizet, Charpentier, MacDermid, Logan and Max- 
well, Mr. Burrows played her accompaniments. 


Twelve-Year-Old Girl Wins Prize for Verses 


Mary Anna Miller, age twelve, recently won the prize 
in verse writing in her school because the judge said she 
had the best rhythm. She is a pupil of Nell Hanks, a Per- 
field teacher with classes in Richmond Hill and Kew Gar- 
dens. Following is the verse: 


There was a little boy, who was under weight and thin, | 

To drink milk and eat vegetables he must have ene a sin; 
henever he got money, which was often quite a ‘ 

He'd put it in his pocket and to the store he'd trot. 

A soda and some candy was all he'd ever get. 

If someone told him not to he’d begin to ery and fret. 

He'd drink strong tea and coffee, and he was always in the house. 

1 believe that he was weaker than a tiny little mouse, 


One day the good health fairy happened to come by, 

But when she saw this little boy you should have heard her sigh. 

“Why,” cried she, “This will not do to have such little boys, 

To be so undernourished the good health scheme it most destyoys.” 

So out of her pocket she drew her horn to call her good health sprites; 

In a moment's time they'd gathered ‘round, twenty tiny little mites, 

“Tonight,” she said, “When this little boy enters dreamland town, 

You pans forget to lead his dream to Cho Cho, the good health 
clown. 


So that night when the little boy went to bed with the moonbeams 
shining down, 

The owe g sprites came and led him most all the way through dream- 
and town, 

Till by and by they came to a house and at its door they knocked; 

Cho 0 a clown, soon answered the rap and he like the fairy was 
shocked, 

“Come in,”’ he said to the little boy. “Come in and have a seat; 

And when you've had a drink of milk my good health friends you'll 
m 


He entered and had a glass of shilk, but strange it was not so bad; 
an Se Cho showed him some little boys, what fat pink cheeks they 


“I wish,” said he, with a little sigh, “that I was healthy and gay.” 
“You may,” said a little voice close by his ear. “All you need is 
good food and play.” 

“Why, I drink tea and coffee,” said he, “and eat candy too.” 

“No,” said the little voice, “rich milk and vegetables are food that 

“Pui try? cried he, with all be lik ‘ 
ry,” cried he, “with all my might to ike you strong boys.” 

The boys all yelled with their delight and the Bd ook with the 


noise, 

And oo they told him what he should eat, and that he should play 
outside, 

Soon ame Cho sajd, “It’s time to go home,” so no more did the boys 
abide. 


When he awoke he was in bed. Said he, “Why, ’t 1 d v 
He yout downstairs and asked for milk. How astonished his thet 
id seem, 
For she knew not of this lovely dream and asked him what ’twas for. 
Sand ey ‘I m going to be happy and gay. I want coffee and tea no 
The boy did keep his promise and no coffee did he drink; 
yo good —_ ae Bn —— = au would shrink. 
now he’s fat an y and he plays the whole day th x 
And he always tells the thee boys to vet fat and hes 13 » ga 


What the Critics Said 


This original poem was written after the successful de- 
but of the Novello Davies Artist Choir at Town Hall last 
April: 

Did you read the criticisms that appeared in Monday’s press? 
They all seemed to be united in the fact of our success! 
But, in case that they’d evade you I just picked them up in time 
To string them all together in my usual sort of rhyme. 


The critic on the classy Times, who never stoops to fiction, 
Said we were “more than creditable in regard to diction; 
Acquitting ourselves creditably in tonal qualities” 

Tho’ brief in words perhaps the best of criticisms was his! 


The critic on the Herald-Tribune seemed to like us well, 
We conveyed to him the impression of an experienced personnel; 


Our “tone was strong’’ (I love to quote this critic with impunity) 
With spirit and expressive shading and keeping in strict unity.” 


The critic on the Morning World, he treated us with unction! 
Said “Twas more than a concert—it really was a function,” 

We were “obviously devoted to the leader” each adores 

There were “flowers—unlimited applause—and generous encores.” 


The Sun shone forth in splendor with its warm and hearteni 
‘Twould take a long rhyme in itself to tell you half ymca no 
Precision, lots of spirit, marked the Hallelujah Chorus” 

(He didn’t know how scared some were when it was still before us!) 


“The vigor of the voices, good balance, earnestness, 
Commendable ability” on ed was laid full stress! 
“Thanks and congratulations were due” to Madame dear, 
“And the aud "s appl was 1 and sincere 


” 





How well we put the thing across, the criticisms state, 

There was just one spiteful little jab but all the rest were great! 

The biggest critic of them all, had nothing bad to say, 

And that’s our own dear Madame, for whom “Hip, Hip, Hooray!" 
Kate Evans. 


Artist Students of the New Haven School of 
Music in Recital 


New Haven, Conn., June 30.—The twelfth annual stu- 
dents’ recital of The New Haven School of Music, given 
June 24 to an audience that actually filled every seat and 
all the standing room allowed in the auditorium, was an 
occasion that for artistic merit proved the crowning event 
of the season of New Haven’s recitals of local talent, of 
which there have been many. 

The violinists were Master Elmo Zsiga, who played 
Wieniawski’s Legende, and Lyda Meyer Heilman, whose 
masterly handling of her instrument and her interpretation 
of the Ballade et Polonaise by Vieuxtemps captivated the 
audience. The pianists were Estella Merica Huni, Signe 
Nordin and Josephine C, Smith, Miss Huni, a_thirteen- 
year-old girl played the Barcarolle by Grodzki and the pre- 
lude by Rachmaninoff ; Miss Nordin in her first appearance 
played Melodie by Rachmaninoff and Sous Bois by Staub, 
and in her second appearance she played The Skylark by 
Loth and the Mazurka by Sokalski Miss Smith played 
Grieg’s nocturne and Deutsche Tanz, No. 3, by Sesthoved 
The work of all three pianists showed fine technical and 
interpretative equipment and their musicianly playing 
brought forth hearty applause. There were three singers 
—Rudolph Lund, with his rich well-trained tenor voice, in 
two songs, The Bitterness of Love by Dunn and To a Hill- 
top by Cox; James R. Schlegel, with his big, rich and reson- 
ant voice, in Ach wir armen, armen e (Hensel und 
Gretel), and Charles Kullman, with his high pure baritone 
voice, which he handles with the skill of a real artist, in Di 
provenza (La Traviata) and in Largo al factotum (Bar- 
ae di Siviglia). All fully merited the applause they re- 

ved. ' I. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THERE IS NO ROYAL ROAD TO VOCAL 
PERFECTION, SAYS FELIX HUGHES 





Hard Work Necessary for Success—The Real Solution of the License Problem 


Felix Hughes, maker of prominent singers, does not like 
to be interviewed. In fact, he fights shy of the interviewers. 
Not that he is shy or bashful or anything like that, but he 
says his work speaks for itself, and results count, and he 
doesn’t see the good of talking about it. 

“But, Mr. Hughes,” said I, “it isn’t about yourself that 
I want to talk. And it isn't to induce you to talk about 
. your work either, for, as you say, that speaks for itself, 
and you can’t have pupils singing around in big positions— 
opera houses and the like—without being known, and having 
your name associated with theirs,” 

Mr. Hughes looked at me in a puzzled way as if to ask 
—e of an interview this is anyway, so [ continued to 
explain, 

“You see,” I said, “you people who have the guidance of 
students in your hands and control the destinies of song- 
teaching more or less, can do a lot of good in an educa- 
tional way quite apart from your lessons.” 

“How do you mean?” said Mr. Hughes. 

“Well,” I explained further, “there has been a lot of 
talk about licensing music teachers and . . .” 

“But you can’t quote me as being in favor of any license!” 
exclaimed Mr. Hughes. 

“No,” I said, “I didn’t mean to. It wasn’t that I was 
getting at. The real solution of the license problem is not 
the license or anything like it, but just education on the 
part of teachers who are properly qualified by study and 
experience for their work.” 

“I’m doing about all the teaching I can do now,” said 
Mr. Hughes, “and I suppose the other teachers are too.” 

“Yes,” | agreed. “But there are a lot of people you are 
not reaching at all.” 

“Who, for instance?” 

“Why, all of the people who go to the fake teachers, the 
teachers who do not know what they are doing, or teachers 
who have that peculiar quality of mind which causes them 
to believe that some sort of hokus-pokus and bunk is neces- 
sary to impress their pupils properly and keep them coming 
and paying out good money for nothing.” 

“But how are you going to reach that crowd?” asked 
Mr. Hughes. “If they were not ignorant or stupid they 
would not go to such teachers. They would know better— 
and yet. . .” 

He hesitated, and I sat and waited for him to continue 
what he had in mind: I saw that he was thinking of 
something and wondered what it might be. I soon dis- 
covered. 

“Still, of course there are some people who are unable to 
believe that anything is genuine and worth while if it is 
simple. I had an experience with one of that sort myself 
once, a girl who came to take lessons with me. She had 
been studying with a teacher who made her do all kinds of 
stunts whenever she approached a high note—stretching 
herself, stiffening up her whole body, making every muscle 
rigid, and straining at the note as if she were lifting a 
thousand pound weight. I got her to relax and forget all 
the stunts she was supposed to go through when she sang. 
One day I took her gradually up till she reached a high C— 
which was a high note for her and one she had always had 
a struggle with when she was doing the stretches and strains 
her old teacher insisted upon. Then I told her: ‘Do you 
know what note that was?’ ‘No,’ she said, ‘What was it?’ 
‘It was a high C,’ I told her. Well, she just looked at me. 
She seemed more offended than anything else. And then 
she began to talk, and what she said gave me the shock of 
my young life, ‘Why,’ said she, ‘if that was a high C I 
got it a great deal too easy. That isn’t the way to get it 
at all. You didn’t make me do any of the things singers 
do when they take high notes.’ ‘You mean,’ I remarked, 
‘that I don’t know my business, and you think I ought to 
be telling you to do a lot of things so as to make the high 
notes seem more of a stunt?’ She balked a little at that, 
but I finally got her to acknowledge that that was really 
just about what she did think. The necessity of straining 
for high notes had been so impressed upon her that she 
thought she was being defrauded if she got them without 
all that nonsense.” 

ABRACADABRA, . 

“Hard to believe,” I said. “And yet we all of us know 
that such ignorance and stupidity is just what the fake 
teachers live on, just as the fake doctors thrive on the faith 
some people have in bitter medicine and big words. And 
that, by the way, is just what I have been trying to get at. 
I am convinced that such people can generally be reached 
through the papers. They have extraordinary faith in the 
printed word, and if experts like yourself would only allow 
yourselves to be quoted as believing in simple methods, it 
would gradually percolate through the brains of the young 
people that hokus-pokus, abraca’ abra and mystery stuff are 
likely to be associated with the mystery of the vanished 
dollar and the strained vocal chords and lost voice.” 

At that Mr. Hughes laughed and then became serious. 
“Yes,” he said, “I agree with that. But the trouble is, 
when we begin to talk about simplicity and natural methods 
people are likely to think we are mixed up with this ‘back- 
to-nature’ hokum, which is the worst kind of bunk.” — 

“It is unfortunate that humbug is so often associated 
with the ‘terminology of truth, Yet singing is simple, isn't 
it?” 
“Of course it is! Singing is just plain nature. And 
whatever we do with our natural human bodies is muscular. 
We may not like the idea of so simple and plain a state- 
ment, but it is a fact from which we cannot escape. Learn- 
ing to sing is a good deal like learning gymnastics—muscle 
training. And, like every other kind of muscular activity, 
success is the result of coordination, which really means 
nothing more or less than muscles controlled by thought. 

“There is nothing complex about that,” continued Mr. 
Hughes. “The only thing puzzling about it is the word 
‘coordination,’ which is not always understood. People, you 
see, have no idea that every motion, every action, of the 
day, of a whole life-time, is just the simple, direct result 
of this thing we call coordination. We think of what we 
want to do with a hand or a foot, or of the word we want 
to speak, and the muscles act in accordance with the thought. 

“Tt is evident that this concordant action will depend 
upon the strength afid habit of the muscles. For instance, 
a man’s mind may impel him to jump out of the way of an 


automobile. If he is young and active, and, especially, if 

e is accustomed to making quick, precise movements with 
his legs in jumping, he will get out of the way of the 
automobile all right. If he is an office man with muscles 
untrained, the automobile will probably get him. 

“Singing is much the same thing. A person unaccustomed 
to the demands made by singing upon all of the breathing 
muscles and throat muscles will find himself muscularly 
unable to do the things that are perfectly simple to the 
trained singer. But is there any mystery about it? Is 
there any mystery about the training of the breathing and 
singing muscles? Not in the least! 


A Sore Kner, 


“In fact, a lot of care has to be taken to keep students 
from thinking about muscular action and causing strain, 
Take, for instance, a similar case we are all familiar with. 
A_man has, say, a sore knee. He has it constantly in his 
mind, and wants to favor it, take the strain off it. The 
result is a constant flexing of muscles which is quite un- 
necessary and unnatural and soon results in increased sore- 
ness and will result in permanent stiffness if persisted in, 

“The thing that appears to be a mystery to many young 
students of singing is the fact that few of the muscles used 
are external and visible. Yet, when you come to think 
of it, they could probably control them subconsciously if 
they knew exactly what was expected of them. Ask the 
most inexperienced to sing a tone, and they form their 
throat into exactly the shape necessary for that tone. Have 
you ever thought how really wonderful that is? Here is 
a tone with many hundreds of vibrations per second, with 
only a difference of a few vibrations between it and what 
we would recognize as an out-of-tune note above or below 
it, yet the inexperienced person will strike it without sliding 
to it or trying around for it. The student of singing does 
not realize that an extraordinary thing is accomplished 
when this seemingly simple, every-day thing is done, and 
when asked to extend this mastery to the control of tone 
color by the same means, generally begins to think of 
ea about which there has never before been any thought 
at all. 

“From that point the necessity arises for the teacher to 
warn the pupil not to think of these muscles, or to think of 
them correctly. And from the effort on the part of the 
teacher to express things which are expressed with difficulty 
the whole technical terminology of singing has arisen. It 
is impossible to recommend that this terminology be en- 
tirely done away with. Sometimes the teacher has to speak 
of things that are going on inside of the pupil's throat, the 
muscles of his chest and abdomen. But at least the teacher 
should always be sure the pupil really understands what he 
means, And, what is still more important, the teacher 
should never use these technicalities as a cloak for his 
ignorance or as an advertising stunt. 


SINGING 1s SIMPLE, 


“Singing is simple, but the teaching of it is not simple. 
Singing is natural, but the actual accomplishment of artistic 
singing is one of the most complex things in the world. It 
is just like the billiard player. The game can be expressed 
in a few words. With his cue the player strikes one ball 
so as to make it strike two other balls one after the other. 
And that is all there is to it. 

“But it takes years of constant practice to learn to accom- 
plish this apparently simple thing, and muscular tension, 
consciousness of muscles, strain of any kind, would render 
this accomplishment impossible. That is all paralleled in 
singing. Any child may sing a note correctly in tune and 
time. But to become a master of song takes years of 
practice, and any strain of any kind will render the accom- 
plishment impossible, and will probably permanently injure 
the delicate vocal organs. 

“What students need to learn is that there is no royal 
road to vocal perfection. The difference between a good 
teacher and a bad teacher is not that the good teacher has 
some sort of a mysterious trick to bring about results, but 
that he knows voice thoroughly, has an ear trained to hear 
differences of tone color and experience in correcting faults, 
and—especially—that he will not try to deceive his pupils 
into the belief that any results are to be obtained except by 
prolonged hard work. Those points should be repeated and 
repeated until even the most ignorant of young hopefuls 
becomes familiar with them and accepts them as axiomatic. 
Then the quack will automatically disappear. This is propa- 
ganda if you like, but it is necessary propaganda to prevent 
young people from vainly seeking the Philosopher's Stone 
of Song.” ¥. F, 


A Tribute to Vincenzo Vannini 


On January 24, 1924, Vincenzo Vannini, a very noted 
vocal teacher who was respected and admired by hundreds, 
passed away. In L’Illustrazione Italiana of April 6, there 
appeared an article by Arnaldo Bonaventura, which pays a 
beautiful tribute to the remarkable personality and the keen 
intellect of the man. Vannini was born in Florence, June 
7, 1848, and sfudied at the Musical Institute of that city. 
Originally he intended to devote himself to the profession 
of orchestra director, but showed such a natural disposition 
for the art of singing that he took up the study of voice 
earnestly. He was very observing and followed closely the 
dictates of nature. Bonaventura stated that “not only pupils 
flocked to him but often many singing teachers who enjoyed 
good reputations had recourse to him for advice, but these 
things were known only to his family, for Vannini, a true 
gentleman of the old school, never mentioned to outsiders 
the names of those who had recourse to his genius and 
experience as maestro of the art of singing.” Vannini was 
severe and austere and yet very kind and “in spite of so 
much severity he was adored by his pupils, to whom he was 
friend as well as teacher and to whom he imparted that ex- 
quisite artistic sense he possessed, forming capable and as- 
sured singers, impeccable in technic, perfect in interpretation 
and able to render with delicacy and finesse the beautiful 
Italian bel canto.” 

After a busy season in Florence in the spring he generally 
went to London, where he also accomplished much. He 
was also well known in the United States, having trained 
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a number of American singers. His pupils included Tetraz- 
zini Campanini, Enrico Serbolini and many others. 

Vannini was also known as an orchestra director, a com- 
poser (his compositions include an unpublished opera, Ven- 
detta Catalana), and the author of instructive works, such 
as the volume of Vocalizzi, dedicated to his pupils, and his 
method of singing. He belonged for many years to the 
Royal Institute of Music of Florence. 


Spalding to Stay Abroad 


Albert Spalding has decided not to return to the United 
States until just before his fall tour starts, early in Octo- 
ber. The lure of the English countryside has attracted him 
again, and so Mr. and Mrs. Spalding will spend the rest of 





A DISTINGUISHED GROUP 
Two distinguished violinists and the man who has been 
accompanist for both of them—Albert Spalding, Andre 
Benoist and Jascha Heifetz—taken at the Villa Luba, 
Florence, Italy 


the summer in England. Again they have taken the villa 
near Stratford-on-Avon which they occupied last summer 
and will remain there until late in September. 

Andre Bendist, Mr. Spalding’s accompanist, has returned 
to America and is now on the Jersey coast, where he is con- 
ducting a class for accompanists and pianists. 


Hughes Artist-Pupil with Sousa 

Marjorie Moody, of Boston, the coloratura soprano, is 
now out with Sousa, winning success every day as one of 
the soloists of the famous bandmaster’s programs. This is 
Miss Moody’s fourth tour with Sousa and she was engaged 
for ten weeks. She is an artist-pupil of Felix Hughes and 
has been studying with him ever since before her first en- 
gagement with Sousa, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MORE RECITALS AND LATE SEASON 
CONCERTS KEEP CHICAGO CRITICS BUSY 


Large Audience Hears Witherspoon—Rudolph Reuter in Recital—Programs Given by Pupils of M. Jennette Loudon, 
Florence Trumbull, Oscar Saenger, and Bush Conservatory—Annual Bach Program at Sturkow-Ryder Studio— 
Leopold Auer and Mme. Stein-Auer Play Sonatas Together—Winter-Brinkman Joint Recital—Opera 
Singer and Manager Wed—Chicago College of Music Commencement—Prof. Scharwenka Gives 
Program—Pattison Talks on Music—Walter Spry’s Lecture-Recital—Edna Sollitt’s 
Activities—Other News 


July 3—A few years ago, at this time of the 
ic on the Musicat Courter could sit peaceably 
ool breezes of Lake Michigan, looking in 
retrospection on the season gone by and making plans for 
the future om Of late this semi-vacation no longer exists, 
the musical season is of twelve months’ duration and the 
as filled with musical happenings as 
months, After the season of 
grand opera closes in January, recitals galore make the life 
of a critic a busy one, Then comes the season of choral 
works, followed by that of festivals, commencement con- 
certs and exercises of the schools, which herald the coming 
of the master schools and the opening of the Ravinia opera 
cason. This year the summer months are jammed with 
musical happenings, due to the fact that guest teachers also 
appear as recitalists and local artists who have big follow- 
ings also are presented in recital or concert, while leading 
teachers conduct interpretation classes, which often necessi- 
tate the visit of a critic. 
Hersert Witnersroon at CentRAL THEATER, 

On Sunday afternoon, June 29, the first of the artist re- 
citals of the summer series given by the Chicago Musical 
College brought forth Herbert Witherspoon at the Central 
heater, A very large audience was on hand, made up 
principally of musicians, pupils and friends of the singer, 
who had prepared a very seas 2 ‘hensive program, enlisting 
songs by Bach, Haydn, Handel, Schubert, Strauss, Wolf, 
Georges, Hahn, Paladilhe, Burleigh, Arensky, and Forsythe. 
Throughout his program Mr. Witherspoon showed his mas- 
tery in the classics as well as the moderns, and proved just 
as much at home when singing in French, German or Italian 
as in his native tongue. His demonstration of how songs 
should be rendered was most instructive, and after each 
selection he was warmly applauded. The name of his ac- 
companist was, unfortunately, not mentioned on the program 
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CHICAGO 
SUMMER SESSION 
Normal 
: FIVE WEEKS, JUNE 25 to JULY 29 
Bix Weeks (Public School Music), Ten Weeks (Special Courses) 
MAY 21 to JULY 29 


JUNE 26 te AUGUST 5 L 
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for 


TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE — DIPLOMA — DEGREES 


Brilliant Artist Faculty of Over Ninety Teachers 
in all branches of Music, Expression, Acting, Languages, Dancing 


FREE AND PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Applications sent on request) 


Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression 
(Covering the needs of the modern teacher) 


Normal Methods for Children with Demonstration Classes 
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STUDENT DORMITORIES 
(Attractive accommodations, rates very reasonable) 
For Summer Bulletin and full information, address 


M. ©. SCHWENKER, Secretary 
638 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
Applications for Master School for 1924-1925 received now 
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It should have been there, as better accompaniments have 
not been heard in Chicago this season. 
Rupotrn Reuter’s Recitar, 

After two years spent in Europe (mostly in Germany), 
Rudolph Reuter, one of Chicago's favorite pianists, made 
his reappearance at an informal recital, on Monday evening, 
June 30, in the Fine Arts Assembly Hall. A big assemblage 
was on hand, which was made up principally of Chicago 
musicians and students who one time or other had been 
under the guidance of the recitalist. Mr. Reuter had ar- 
ranged a very attractive program, as, after playing selec- 
tions by Schumann, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt, he brought 
forth several compositions new in Chicago and maybe new 
on this side of the Atlantic. Those new compositions were 
two numbers by Paul Hindemith—March and Shimmy— 
both taken from his Suite 1922; Il Raggio Verde, by Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, and Norrland, arranged from a Swedish 
folk tune by Smidt-Gregor. The work by Hindemith could 
have been left in Germany, Composed in nothing but 
ninths, his cacophonous compositions have little to recom- 
mend them to any pianist, and it seems strange that such 
an able musician as Mr. Reuter would have wasted some of 
his time memorizing such a barbarous work, which he played, 
however, like all his other selections, beautifully, The 
Castelnuovo novelty is a happy addition to piano literature, 
and Smidt-Gregor’s Norrland completely caught the fancy 
of the listeners, who immediately asked for a repetition. 
Smidt-Gregor must be well acquainted with many composers 
of today and yesterday, as most of his music is reminiscent 
and Humperdinck furnished much of the music contained 
in the number. 

Having reviewed the new works, words of commendation 
are now in order for the manner Rudolph Reuter played 
his program. The two years spent in Europe have been of 
great benefit to the talented pianist, and, though he taught 
on the other side of the ocean, he must also have spent 
many hours in practice, as evidenced by his recital. Mt 
Reuter has grown considerably in his art. Always regarded 
as a fine pedagogue and renowned for his impeccable 
technic, he lacked at one time that spark that really makes 
great pianists. He was at one time a reproducing instru- 
ment, but he has returned with greater vision and imagina- 
tion. Schumann's Two Novelettes in E and D major and 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by Handel, with which the 
recitalist began his program, were not heard by this re- 
viewer. His Chopin group, consisting of Nocturne in F 
sharp, Berceuse and Etude, revealed the poetic side of the 
pianist, and the beautiful tone he drew from his instrument 
was most pleasant to the ear. The Brahms Intermezzi, 
Nos, | and 2, were nobly rendered and the Corelli-Godowsky 
Pastorale (Angelus) had a clean-cut interpret ation. After 
hearing Mr. Reuter at his first recital since his return from 
abroad, one formulates the hope that he will be heard 
often throughout the coming season, and this hope probably 
will be realized, as it is already understood that he is to 
give a recital at Orchestra Hall in the fall and it would 
not be at all surprising if he were heard here next season 
with an orchestra. Probably Mr. Reuter will be called 
upon to appear in many cities hereafter, He is a sincere 
artist and one of America’s foremost pianists. 

Busn Conservatory Stupent REcIrvAt. 

The Bush Conservatory Recital Hall between June 27 
and today has been the scene of many recitals and concerts, 
and throughout the month of July many of its foremost 
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teachers and artist pupils will be heard there either in the 
afternoon or evening. On Tuesday evening, July 1, Leola 
Aikman, soprano, from the class of Charles W. C ‘lark, and 
Robert Quick, violinist of the class of Richard Czerwonky, 
divided honors in a very interesting joint recital, These 
two students may well be looked upon as full fledged pro- 
fessionals. Their work throughout the past season having 
been reviewed so often, nothing more need be said at this 
time except that they are a big credit to the Bush Conser- 
vatory, their teachers and themselves. 
M, JeNNeETTE Loupon’s Piano StuvENTs. 

M. Jennette Loudon, among the best piano teachers in 
Chicago, besides teaching a very large class here, journeys 
weekly to Bloomington, Ill, where she has many students at 
the Bloomington Conservatory. On Thursday evening, 
June 26, Miss Loudon presented a number of her Blooming- 
ton pupils in a program at the Conservatory Recital Hall. 
The large gathering present congratulated highly the stu- 
dents and their teacher upon the excellence of their work. 
Those taking part were Maud Whitman, Helen Dick, John 
Holder, Elinor Livingston, Carolyn Van Dolah, Alma 
Wrede, Frank Oberkoetter and Rhea Jones. 

The closing program of Miss Loudon’s Chicago studio 
was given on Monday evening, June 30, in Academy Hall, 
Fine Arts Building, by Glenn Johnson, Virginia Blocher, 
Frances Frankel, Robert Ranes, Ethel Ortman, Norma Kal- 
tenbach, Elisabeth Hoffmann, Alice Hill and Rachel Fort. 
All proved excellent exponents of the M. Jennette Loudon 
method and showed the splendid results obtained under the 
careful guidance of this well known teacher. 

OTHER RECITALS. 

Many other important recitals are scheduled for this 
week, On Thursday afternoon the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege will present Prof. Scharwenka and on the same day 
the Sherwood Music School will present its president, 
Georgia Kober, in a piano recital. Those two recitals and 
others, scheduled for the latter part of the week, will be 
reviewed in next week’s issue of the MusicaL Courier, as 
with the Fourth of July holiday it would be impossible to 
give attention to those important musical happenings this 
week 

FLorence TRUMBULL’s TALENTED PuptL., 

Florence Trumbull’s talented pupil, Edith Tenney, twelve 
year old F segue plays at the Olympia Fields Country Club 
on July 4 

ANMuAL Bacu Program at SturKkow-Ryper Stupto. 

Yearly, at the well known Sturkow-Ryder Studio, there 
is presented a Bach program by the students from the class 
of that prominent pianist and teacher, Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder and every year there is a Bach contest, at which are 
offered several prizes, including season seats to the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra concerts. The annual Bach program 
was given on Saturday afternoon, June 21, by Ethel Eiler, 
Janet Friday, Ethel Dale and Jean MacShane (Sturkow- 
Ryder pupils), Helen Shepard (pupil of Ernau Akely) and 
Juanita Sawyer (pupil of Jean MacShane). An interesting 
program was well rendered by the participants. 

Sonata RECITAL, 

At the summer series of artist recitals given by*the Chi- 
cago Musical College at Central Music Hall Prof. Leopold 
Auer and Mme. Wanda Bogutska-Stein appeared on Tues- 
day afternoon, July 1, in a sonata recital. The program 
included the sonata for piano and violin by Beethoven, and 
the Grieg sonata in G major. Superlatives must be used 
to review the performance of those two extraordinary art- 
ists. Prof, Auer, who has just clebrated his seventy-ninth 
anniversary, plays the violin with the virility of a young 
man and the clearness of his interpretation, the beauty of 
the tone he draws from his instrument, his impeccable tech- 
nic and masterly execution made his part of the recital an 
unforgettable event. His bride of a few days played the 
piano equally well. Thus, the Beethoven sonata, on which 
this review is based, was admirably rendered and the large 
audience rewarded the two artists with rapturous and well 
deserved plaudits. 

WINTER-BRINKMAN JoInT RECITAL. 


The American Conservatory presented on Wednesday 
morning, July 2, two of the younger members of its faculty 
in joint recital at Kimball Hall. Joseph Brinkman, pianist, 
and Louise Winter, soprano. When the representative of 
the Musicat Courter made his appearance the recital had 
already begun and only balcony seats were available at 
that time. Mr. Brinkman played the Bach Chromatic Fan- 
tasie and Fugue, the first number on the program, in which 
he had ample opportunity to display his facile technic, keen 
musicianship and clear interpretation. Mrs. Winter was 
heard in her first group, which included Fourdrain’s The 
One I Prefer, Loewe’s Canzonetta, Tschaikowsky’s Was I 
Not a Blade of Glass and Schindler's The Cavaliers. Mrs. 
Winter has been recognized in the last five years among 
Chicago’s leading sopranos. Often heard publicly, she im- 
presses on each new hearing through the beauty of her 
voice, her musical intelligence, her excellent phrasing, the 
clarity of her tone as well as diction. To all * or qualities 
must be added an ingratiating personality that has endeared 
her not only to the musical fraternity but also to those 
who come in contact with her art. Why Mrs. Winter is 
not a member of the Chicago Civic Opera Company is one 
of those mysteries difficult to solve. Probably were she not 
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the daughter of President John J. Hattstaedt of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory and the niece of the wife of the critic 
on the Chicago Evening Post, Karleton Hackett (who, by 
the way, is her teacher), or if she were a resident of 
Milan, Naples, Paris, Berlin or Vienna, she might have 
had a contract long ago with our opera company. But as 
she is right here in Chicago and counts innumerable friends 
who would buy tickets whenever she would sing, the man- 
agement of our opera house has not heard of her, or if it 
has, does not listen to the gentle hints that have been dropped 
from time to time and Mrs. Winter as yet has not been 
engaged, She will be, sooner or later, as there is a place 
there for her. Both artists were much feted by the audi- 
ence, 
Opera SINGER AND MANAGER WED. 

Kathryn Browne was married to Clarence E. Cramer last 
Monday evening, June 30. Miss Browne is one of Chi- 
cago’s best known singers. The ceremony was performed 
at the People’s Liberal Church, by the Rev. R. A. White. 
It was followed by a reception at the residence of the bride. 
Several members of the Chicago Opera, of which Mrs. 
Cramer is a member, sang. Mr. Cramer is one of Chicago's 
most progressive managers. Congratulations to the young 
and popular couple! 

New Hatt For Evanston. 

The North Western University of Evanston will prob- 
ably erect a music hall in Evanston in the very near fu- 
ture, 

Cuicaco CoLtece or Music COMMENCEMENT. 

A very large and musically intelligent audience greeted 
an interesting program, June 29, at the Studebaker Theater, 
with Karl Reckzeh directing an accompanying orchestra of 
symphony players of Chicago. Those presented in concert 
numbers were Mildred Waldman and Rosa Goldova, piano, 
artist pupils of Esther Harris, who added lustre to the fame 
of their teacher, and Sarah Hussman, Miriam Lundgren, 
Dorothy Tubin and Mary Evans, piano students of Karl 
Reckzeh. All of the foregoing reflected much credit on the 
piano department. Rose Nissenbaum, Gertrude Wolff- 
Quentin and R. D. Kendall, vocal pupils of Baroness Turk- 
Rohn, are entitled to favorable mention, each doing good 
work. Louis Jacobson, student of Gabriel Hrjanowski, 
showed the quality of his training but not the wisdom of 
his selection; Doroteo Kabayao, of Philippine Islands, and 
David Blumenstock, both violin pupils of Alfred N. Gold- 
man, were a distinct surprise, the former on account of his 
artistry, the latter on account of his extreme youth, large 
talent and intensity of delivery. 

Cantor Joseph Giblichman closed the concert and dis- 
closed a voice which has much beauty and gave decided 
pleasure. The college deserves much that can be said in 
favor of its faculty. 

Utysses Lapras Here, 

Ulysses Lappas, the well known Greek tenor, well remem- 
bered here, where he appeared as leading tenor with the 
Chicago Civic Opera, is just now in the city. Mr. Lappas 
will have three guest performances the end of August with 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera, singing the role of Don 
Jose in Carmen, He also will sing with the Civic Opera of 
Philadelphia, and it is not at all improbable that he will be 
heard also in Chicago. 

Pror, SCHARWENKA IN RECITAL, 

Students, music lovers and laymen are having a musical 
feast in Chicago nowadays, and among the most interesting 
recitals that took place this week was the one of Prof Xaver 
Scharwenka, the master pianist, at Central Music Hall, on 
July 3. His program contained several of his own works. 
Thus, students as well as professionals had an opportunity 
of getting first hand the true interpretation of Scharwenka’s 
Theme and Variations, opus 48, and his Ball Erinnerungen, 
besides hearing Chopin, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann 
and Liszt numbers played as only Scharwenka can play 
them. The recital was under the auspices of the Chicago 
Musical College, which institution Prof. Scharwenka has 
recently joined, 

SAENGER Puptis RECITAL. 

At his residence studio, at 2126 Lincoln Park West, Oscar 
Saenger, who is holding a master singing class here, pre- 
sented several of his talented students in a song recital on 
July 4. This being a vacation, none of the critics of this 
paper could cover the recital, which, it has been learned, 
was a huge success for Mr. Saenger as well as for his artist- 
pupils. Another recital will be given in the near future, 
which will be reviewed at length. 

Pattison TALKS ON Music, 

The second of Lee Pattison’s illustrated talks on music at 
the Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music took place on 
July 2. A large and demonstrative audience was on hand. 
Bach has in Lee Pattison one of the best exponents that this 
city has heard in many a day, and the works of the elder 
writers for clavichord and harpsichord, played by Mr. Patti- 
son on the ancient Virginal, have also in him a first class 
interpreter. The third illustrated music talk will take place 
at the Gunn School next Wednesday, the composers listed 
being Schumann and Brahms. 

Watter Spry’s Lecture-RECITAL 

The Classical Period was the subject of the second lecture- 
recital, on Thursday morning, July 3, in the series which 
Walter Spry is giving at the Columbia School of Music. 
Mr. Spry’s illustrations were the sonata in G major by 
Haydn, Mozart’s fantasie in D minor, and two numbers by 
Beethoven. The series is given for artists, teachers, and 
advanced students, and is proving most successful and bene- 
ficial. 

Curapusso A COMPOSER. 

Jan Chiapusso, the well known Dutch pianist and instructor 
of piano at the Bush Conservatory in Chicago, has just pub- 
lished a piano arrangement of the organ fantasie and fugue 
in G minor of Bach. 

Epna Ricuotson Sotuitr’s Many ACctIvITIEs. 

Josef Lhevinne was in town for a few hours on Monday, 
and gave some eagerly-awaited lessons to old pupils, in the 
Kimball Hall studio of Edna Richolson Sollitt. Mrs. Sol- 
litt is his pupil and friend of many years. Mrs. Sollitt will 
give the. closing concert of the University of Chicago sum- 
mer series at Mandel Hall on August 22. She leaves next 
week for a few weeks at Lake Placid, her favorite summer 
playground. She will have a busy winter as a pianist, and 
besides handling the management of Joseph Schwarz, bari- 
tone of the Chicago Opera, will give the fifth season of her 
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series. This will be of unusual interest to pianists, because 
she will present the first Chicago recital of Nicholas Medt- 
ner, the Russian composer-pianist, after his appearance with 
the orchestra. Maier and Pattison will also give a new 
and interesting program for her. 

SorHie Brastau at UNIversity. 

The second recital in the University of Chicago series at 
Leon Mandel Hall was presented by Sophie Braslau on 
June 27. In a well arranged program the prominent con- 
tralto gave of her very best and thus pleased greatly the 
numerous listeners, who left no doubt as to their enjoyment. 
Miss Braslau sang Bassani, Handel, Beethaven, Old Irish, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Kramer, Brahe, Cadman, Rubinstein, 
Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, Wolff, Strickland and Olgen- 
fritz selections, with the assistance of Ethel Cole at the 
piano, 

Musica News Items, 

Edwin J. Gemmer, piano pedagog, presented advanced 
pupils in recital June 20. The following participants gave 
a very good account of themselves: Frances Griffith, Roy 
Gratteau, Margaret Hoffmester, Anne Engelmann, Lucille 
Abbott, Harry Geske, Verness Tulley, Curme Gray, F. 
LeRoy Nelson, Dorothy Vaughn Breard and Hazel Fern 
Heitman. 

A radio program was given by the Elmhurst Christ 
Church Choir on Sunday evening, June 29, The services 
consisted of choruses, duets, solos and a men’s quartet. 
Nora Loraine Olin is the director of the choir, under whom 
the choir’s work has reached an unusual degree of excel- 
lence. Pupils of Nora Loraine Olin gave a recital on June 
24, at Christ Church, Elmhurst. An interesting program 
was rendered by Hazel Meisterling, Atha N. Rader, Rev. 
Fred Harrison and Winnifred Q. Doswell. 

Alma Robertson, soprano, was recently heard in recital 
by a great outpouring of her townspeople at Terre Haute 
(Ind.). Saida Ballantine of Lyon & Healy Building is 
arranging her dates. 

The Metropolitan Conservatory commencement concert at 
Kimball Hall, June 25, was pronounced an artistic success 
by a large audience. The following participants delivered 
an attractive program: Beatrice Teller, Margaret Browning 
Dimond, Sarah Orenstein, Adelaide Ewing, Sollie Feldman, 
Isabelle Adeszko and Clara Lohmer, who were supported 
by the Conservatory Orchestra of twenty-five pieces directed 
by Harry Dimond, Oscar Deis and Fred Ewing, alternately. 

Basilios Andrea Kyros, eminent Greek basso, has been 
secured as vocal instructor for the summer and ensuing 
season. 

A visit to the Magnus Studio in the Fine Arts Building 
by Tito Schipa, the celebrated opera tenor, before sailing 
for Europe, disclosed to him the merits of several artist- 
pupils, among them Marian Alice McAfee, pupil of Mrs. 
Florence Magnus, of whom it is said he spoke with much 
enthusiasm, praising highly her voice, art, personality and 
fitness for a grand opera career, JEANNETTE Cox. 


BUFFALO NOTES 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 21.—The last concert of the season 
was that of the Guido Chorus in Elmwood Music Hall 
early in the month, under the auspices of the National 
American Music Festival. With Seth Clark as director, an 
excellent performance was given of contrasting styles of 
choral composition. The soloist, Arthur Kraft, tenor (a 
Buffalonian in his childhood), attracted wide interest, his 
lovely voice, in several groups of songs in English, win- 
ning much favorable comment and prolonged applause. 
Dewitt C. Garretson furnished the accompaniments for 
the singer and Lester A. Cherry gave the chorus sub- 
stantial support. Harry Whitney assisted in the duet ac- 
companiment of one of the selections. Denza’s May Morn- 
ing, arranged by B. H. Wattles, president of the Guidos, 
was also vigorously applauded. 

Among the notable pupils’ recitals during the month were 
those of Mrs. John Leonard Eckels’ violin class, com- 
prising a series of programs culminating in an orchestral 
class concert given June 16 in the Twentieth Century Club. 
Those particitpating in the programs wers Eleanore Golds- 
borough, Walter Noehren, Ruth Bryant, Adeline Strauser, 
Mary Morris, B. R. Gurgas, Helen Dutch, Wilbur Annis, 
Olive ‘Wesley, John W. Applin, Raymond Baum, Elinor 
Strang, Loran Bommer, Charles Stokes, John Bianchi, 
Robert Lynds, Irma Conrad, Edna Thompsdf, Marian 
Strasser, Robert McNulty, Robert Pitcher, Myra Murray, 
Arthur Becker and Helen Salisbury, all evidencing excel- 
lent training. Accompaniments were played by Gerald 
Stokes. The orchestral class concert was attended by a 
large audience delighted with the excellent performance of 
compositions by Haydn, Cui, Raff, Bizet and Mendelssohn, 
conducted by Mrs. Eckel in a quiet, dignified manner, The 
soloists, Rebecca Cutter Fox, soprano, and Charles Stokes, 
violinist, were enthusiastically received and graciously re- 
sponded with encores. Ethyol McMullen and Gerald 
Stokes were at the piano respectively for the soloists. 

The annual spring festival of the Community Chorus 
took place in Elmwood Music Hall early in the month. 
The hall was filled to capacity with an audience that great- 
ly enjoyed the performance of Elijah, conducted by Harry 
Barnhart, assisted by Frederick Patton, bass, of New York, 
and local soloists: Ruth Cumming Weiss and Edna Luce, 
sopranos; Margaret McNamara, contralto, and Charles F. 
Mott, tenor. The orchestra comprised members of the 
Buffalo Symphony. The oratorio was repeated the fol- 
lowing evening in.the ‘Williamsville High School. 

For the benefit of the Maurice A. Wall Chapter, Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, Mrs. Gilbert Corbin, 
chairman of the Stand-By Association, arranged a program, 
given in Elmwood Music Hall the early part of June. Irwin 
S. Binder opened the concert with a medley of martial 
songs played on the organ; Julia Jennings and Mildred 
Pearl Kelling played four piano duets; vocal solos were 
given by Vera Robearge, J. Melville Avery, Florence Ann 
Reed and Mrs. Cosmo Vullo, with Mrs. Archie Waite, 
Grace Sandel and Ethyol McMullen, accompanists. Danc- 
ing presentations were offered by a number of young 
people. : 

A large class of piano pupils of Mildred P. Kelling pre- 
sented a program of twenty-two numbers on June 14, in 
the music room of the Grosvenor Library. This young 
teacher is rapidly gaining attention for the excellent qual- 
ity of her instruction. 

Mrs. W. S. G. Wright invited friends to hear a recital 
by her piano students on June 9, when an extensive pro- 
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gram was given in the Church of the Covenant Community 
House. 

Mrs. Charles K, Warren's advanced pupils gave a piano 
recital at her home on June 14, when a splendid program 
was played in an admirable manner. 

Frances Engel Messersmith is rapidly coming to the fore 
as one of our gifted young composers. Her new waltz 
song, That Maytime Kiss, was played each day during the 
week, by George A. Bouchard, on the organ at Hotel 
Statler, and was also broadcast from Station WGR, caus- 
ing much favorable comment. Theater orchestras have also 
used her songs—A Kiss in Rose Time and I’m Waiting for 
Someone—and a more classic composition, Dawn's Awak- 
ening (Valse Characteristique) has been orchestrated. Her 
works have much merit and evidence melodic talent. 

Some of the junior pupils of Nellie M. Gould's classes 
gave a piano recital in the music room of the Grosvenor 
Library on June 18. 

The closing musicale of the Neighborhood House Music 
School, under the direction of Maud Stanley, took place 
on June 13 when a large class of pupils participated. 

Piano pupils of Maud Stanley gave a private recital 
at the home of Mrs. William Getman, the participants be 
ing Jane Arnold, Cleveland Mott, Theodore and Ruth 
Leonard, Paul Wilder, Muriel Fisher, and Sally and Will 
iam Getman, Helen Douglass assisted with groups of 
songs sung with her usual artistry. 

Gladys Lindsay, soprano, was the soloist at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Buffalo Seminary held in 
Westminster Church, singing two groups of sacred solos. 
She also performed at the Buffalo General Hospital com- 
mencement, 

Florence Smith Wertimer, soprano, accompanied by Seth 
Clark, andl Margaret Wamsley, contralto, and Bradley 
Yaw, baritone, accompanied by Grace Sandel and Mildred 
Conschafter, pianist, furnished the program at one of the 
last meetings of the American Artists’ Club 

Edna Zahm, soprano; Isabelle Wheaton Stranahan, 
mezzo-soprano; Albert Erisman, tenor, and Bradley Yaw, 
baritone, furnished the American Artists’ radio program 
recently, with Ethyol McMullen at the piano. 

Invitations have been received by Buffalo friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic Warren of New York City to a recital 
given by Olga Warren in Hotel Plaza. Mr. and Mrs 
Warren made many friends during their brief stay in 
Buffalo last summer when Mr. Warren conducted a summer 
vocal class. L. H. M 


Six States Represented at Warford Studio 
Recital 

Six pupils of Claude Warford were heard in an interest- 
ing recital in his Metropolitan Opera House studios, Tues- 
day afternoon, July 1. The pupils participating in the 
recital represented five States and one European country 
as follows: Emily Hatch (soprano), New York; Florence 
Gifford (contralto), Connecticut; Maxine Wilson (mezzo 
soprano), Texas; Frank Ronan (baritone), New Jersey; 
Joseph Kayser (bass-baritone), Wisconsin; and Asta Mober 
(contralto), Sweden. 

The program included arias and art songs and three well 
known songs from the pen of Claude Warford—Dream 
Song, A Rhapsody, and Life's Ecstasy. Special interest 
centered around the last named song, sung by Miss Hatch, 
who wrote the words. Each of the pupils in their respec- 
tive groups performed their numbers in a most artistic 
manner, Willard Sektberg and Mr, Warford were at the 
piano. 


American Institute of Applied Music Recitals 


The first two recitals of the summer session at the Amer 
ican Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, 
were given on June 20 and 27, On the former date a cham 
ber music program was presented by Henry Borjes, violin; 
Carl Fleck, flute; Christopher Borjes, piano. It marked 
the one hundred and thirtieth sonata recital, the Bach B 
minor sonata, a Fantasie-Sonata for flute and piano by Max 
Meyer-Olbersleben and the Brahms A major sonata being 
excellently rendered. 

On June 27, Francis Moore interpreted with his accus 
tomed artistry and finesse a program of piano numbers by 
Bach, Bach-Pirani, Handel, Schumann, Chop‘n, Palmgren, 
Leschetizky and Moszkowski. 


Mary Louise Campbell Bensel Dead 

Mary Louise Campbell Bensel passed away on July 4 in 
Nutley, N. J., at the home of her daughter, Caryl Bensel 
Mrs. Bensel was the widow of James B. Bensel, well known 
in Brooklyn musical circles. Mr. Bensel was one of the 
charter members of the Brooklyn Apollo Club and was 
intimately associated with Dudley Buck, Sr. Caryl Bensel 
is a well known soprano and originator of the Marionette 
Concert Company. 
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SEASON’S FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 
FAUST PLEASES RAVINIANS 


Easton, Rothier and Maxwell Head Cast in Gounod’s Opera—Sabanieva and Alcock Star in Butterfly— 


Orchestra Programs Delight—Other Offerings 


Martinelli, 
Chicago, July 3.—The second week of the successful 
Ravinia season opened with a repetition of Rigoletto with 


the same cast heard during the first week, On Monday 
evening, the regular symphonic concert by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Eric DeLamarter, 
was given with Thalia Sabanieva, the distinguished soprano, 
and ( ar! Brueckner, cellist of the orchestra, as soloists. 


Faust, Jury 1, 

There were many features in the first performance this 
season of Gounod’s Faust. Giovanni Martinelli was a hand- 
some Faust and in the Garden Scene (the act on which 
this review is based) he sang with great beauty of tone and 
made a sensation alter the Salut demeure. Martinelli sang 
as though inspired and decidedly won his Ravinia audience. 
He is one of the biggest cards ever secured by General 
Director Eckstein for his Ravinia season, Florence Easton 
was Marguerite. She sang the part as it has not heen heard 
in these surroundings in many years and she acted it most 
effectively. She was acclaimed after the Jewel Song, and 
the Ballad of the King of Thule, which precedes that num- 
ber, showed her in best vocal condition, Easton is one of 
the present glories of the lyric stage and in whatever opera 
billed she always scores 100 per cent. She is a star among 
stars, and happy is the Metropolitan to have such an artist 
in its rostrum. Chicago had her at one time, but foolishly 
the ee gave her but few opportunities. She was 
too good, but Director Eckstein has often secured her serv- 
ices for Ravinia, where she is one of the most popular mem- 
bers of his excellent company. Her Marguerite may be 
counted one of her best portrayals and the part has in her 
a rare exponent, Her success was complete. Leon Rothier 
was in glorious form as to voice and action and his Me- 
phisto had the allurement of the gentleman—this, by the 
way, traditional with leading French operatic singers—and 
that aristocracy of carriage was reflected in the nobility of 
his tone. His excellent work was rewarded, as it , should 
have been, by thunderous plaudits at the close of the act. 
Margery Maxwell looked charming in the travesties. Thus, 
her Siebel was regal to the eye. Vocally, her song charmed 
the ear and the Flower Song was beautifully rendered by 
this gifted songstress, who has made big strides in her art 
in the last few years. She acted with intelligence but for 
one mistake, which must have been due to nervousness. 
Miss Maxwell dipped the fingers of her left hand into the 
holy water and then picked up a flower with the right one. 
This is illogical. Miss Maxwell knows why she dipped 
her r fingers in holy water; therefore, it is those fingers that 


should pick up the flower. A mere detail, to be sure— 
probably unnoticed by many but noticed by.one who found 
the incongruity of sutficient importance to be mentioned. For 
the rest, Miss Maxwell acted well and met with the favor 
of her audience. The balance of the cast was sufficiently 
satisfactory to make the performance unusually enjoyable. 
Louis Hasselmans was a big force at the conductor’s desk 
and he gave a lively and poetic reading of the scene above 
mentioned. 
MavaME Butterrty, Jury 2. 

Butterfly was repeated with a cast different as far as the 
three leading roles are concerned than that heard at the first 
performance this season a week previously. Thalia Saba- 
nieva, who is very popular at Ravinia, made her reentry as 
Cio-Cio-San—a role in which she has won elsewhere much 
success, and which she made an appealing, loveable and win- 
some figure. Merle Alcock essayed for the first time here 
the role of Suzuki and did well with it. Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, whose voice has taken on much volume since last 
season until today it has all the earmarks of a robusto 
tenor, was the Pinkerton. The other roles were entrusted 
to the same artists heard previously, with Papi conducting. 

CHILDREN’s ProGraM, Juty 3 (AFTERNOON). 

On Thursday afternoon a children’s program was given 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Eric Delamarter. 

La Boneme, Jury 3. 

La Boheme had another hearing with Bori, Maxwell, Mar- 

tinelli, Ballester, and Lazzari in the leads, 
OrcHestra Procram, JuLY 4 (AFTERNOON.) 

To celebrate musically and patriotically the Fourth of 
July, an extra concert was given on Friday afternoon, under 
the direction of Delamarter, Besides The Star Spangled 
Banner, which opened the program, the balance of the pro- 
gram included works by American composers—John Alden 
Carpenter, Felix Borowski, Victor Herbert, George Whit- 
field Chadwick, Cadman, Stock, Leo Sowerby and Frank 
Van Der Stucken, 

Lucia, Jury 4. 
Lucia was repeated on Friday evening, July 4. 
Fepora, Jury 5. 

The first performance this season of Fedora took place 
too late for review at this time. This opera, as well as 
others which have not been reviewed to date, will be given 
space in these columns during the season. 

Reneé Devrtes. 





Versatile Sens de Phillippe 


Imagine, if you will, a week-end party of four in a coun- 
try house where, outside, the rain has persistently fallen 
all day and promises to continue throughout Sunday. A 
ghastly prospect! 

Bored with one another and almost hating our hostess, 
our small party had gathered around the open fire-place 
to await the late-coming guest. The conversation was in 
the minor mode—andante moderato—and had all indications 
of developing the characteristics of a dirge. 

A motor horn honked outside, the door opened to admit 
a gust of rain—and “enter Madam”—Dora de Phillippe ! 

Immediately, as if by magic, the atmosphere brightened. 
Our damp spirits were forgotten, and we gathered joyfully 
around the bright fairy who had wrought the happy change 
through the medium of her presence, For we knew the 
rare wit and repartee which would reward us. 

Sprightly is perhaps the most fitting word to describe the 
little lyric soprano, Standing some five-feet-one in her 
high French heels, slender and graceful, and bubbling over 
with the sheer joy of living, Mme. de Phillippe reminds 
one of some forest sprite caught in the meshes of civiliza- 
tion and translated into a fascinating, up-to-date chic little 
lady, 

But if our spirits were refreshed at the fountain of her 
irrepressible mirth, our inner man was later regaled with an 
unforgettable midnight repast prepared at the hands of this 
versatile artist. The piéce de résistance was a delectable 
sonnet in cream cheese and caviar, called Dodo's Dainties, 
with a haunting richness of flavoring of which Mme, de 
Phillippe, alone, has the secret, and which, if copyrighted 
and placed before the public, would bring a fortune to its 
composer, Then there was a salad wrapped in mystery and 
mayonnaise that defied analysis. 

The astonishing lady assured us that these were nothing 
to other dainties in her culinary repertory, and again we 
marveled at the wide diversity of talents possessed by one 
small person, The secret of this diversity of talents is 
to be found, perhaps, in the mixture of French and Slav 
blood that runs in her veins, She was born and brought 
up in Paris, but has lived for some years in America, and 
is a citizen of this country now by virtue of her marriage 
to an American. English she speaks without the slightest 
trace of accent, and is equally conversant with French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish. 

Mme, de Phillippe was introduced to this country as a 
member of the National Opera Company of Canada, and 
created the part of Suzanne in The Secret of Suzanne. 
Other distinct and personal successes were in the roles of 
Mme. Butterfly, Gretel, Micaela, Nedda, and Yniold (Pel- 
léas and Mélisande). Six years with ‘the Chicago Opera 
followed, and she was heard and applauded from coast 
to coast, 

Unfortunately, a serious illness cut short her operatic 
career for the time being. It was during a long convales- 
cence that the idea occurred to Mme. de Phillippe to combine 
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the histrionic and vocal art in the unusual costume recital 
which she later named “A’ Musical Journey for Old and 
Young.” For nine months she worked on this program, 
seeking in the highways and byways of song literature un- 
usual as well as characteristic songs of all the nations. 
Thus in the trip through Germany, there are songs by Leo 
Blech which are quite new to the public. The Old French 
group holds two sixteenth century songs and an ancient 
Pastourelle and a Minuet that Mme. de Phillippe may safely 
call her own, for she has to her knowledge, the sole existing 
copies. 

The journey through Merrie England is, in itself, fatal 
to melancholy. The delightfully humorous songs which 
make up this group reap laughter wherever they are heard, 
and smiles that have been stored for years beneath the 
surface of hard-crusted natures have been known to break 
through and come to life, as if by magic. 

Mme. de Phillippe, herself, designed the costumes for this 
program, It meant painstaking thought and long search 
through the shops for the component parts of her mise-en- 
scéne. For instance, a shepherd’s crook was unattainable 
in New York and had to be made to order; the seventeenth 
century lace fan was found in a little out-of-the-way antique 
shop; the dashing shepherdess hat which perches coquettishly 
on the white-powdered wig is a faithful copy of a Watteau 
in a private collection in New York. The very silk, with 
its old-fashioned pattern, is a replica of the period. In fact, 
there is not a detail left to haphazard arrangement. 

This attention to detail is characteristic of Mme. de 
Phillippe. As an opera singer she is noted for her pains- 
taking efforts in faithfully portraying each role to its least 
minor detail. 

Fortunate it is that this versatile artist has not entirely 
forsaken the dramatic stage, and still affords us the play 
of her varying moods in her unique “Musical Journey for 
Old and Young.” And it is to be hoped that soon again we 
may applaud her on the operatic stage—her native habitat, 
for such art as hers is rare, indeed. D. 


Fifth Summer Recital at La Forge-Berimen 
Studios 


The fifth weekly recital of the LaForge-Berimen summer 
school took place in the studios at 14 West 68th street 
Thursday evening, July 3, and again drew an audience which 
completely filled every available space. Arthur Kraft, ac- 
companied by Frank Foret alternated with Sara Newell 
in the rendition of one of the most interesting programs of 
the series. The tenor was never in better voice and was 
obliged to add ten encores during the evening, among which 
were several of Frank LaFor e’s compositions. Sara New- 
ell played a group of pieces by Chopin and for an encore 
tossed off the double third etude with a virtuosity surprising 
for one of her years. Miss Newell has a large tone and 
achieves many brilliant climaxes in her work. 


Barozzi to Play in Syracuse 


Contracts for an appeatance in Syracuse, N. Y., by Soc- 
rate Barozzi, Roumanian violinist, have just been signed. 
Mr. Barozzi is: now in London, resting after his concert 
activities of the season just closed, where he is the guest of 
Albert Hill, well known collector of old violins. 


Patton Engaged for German Opera 
The English Grand Opera Company announce that the 
State Symphony Orchestra of New York will play for the 
performances of The Ring of the Nibelungen that are sched- 
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uled to be given in English next fall at Carnegie Hall. The 
engagement of the orchestra will in no way interfere with 
the dates that the State Symphony has mapped out for its 
own concerts next season, Further, announcement is made 
that Fred Patton has been engaged to sing Wotan in Wal- 
kiire and Alberich in Das Rheingold, 


Stoessel to Conduct Thirty-two Concerts 


Albert Stoessel, who will conduct the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in five. weeks of concerts in Chautauqua, 
N. Y., beginning July 15, has completed the outline of the 
programs which he will present, and which he says will 
be founded on the _ Principles carried out in past seasons, 

“Each program,” said Mr. Stoessel, in speaking of the 
Chautauqua concerts, “will be a complete and well balanced 
unit, and the entire series of thirty-two concerts will con- 
stitute a liberal education in music that embraces works of 
the early classic writers to those of the composers of our 
own time. 

“The compositions which were given the largest number 
of votes in the request programs of last summer's Chau- 
tauqua will be strongly featured, such as symphony in 
D minor, Franck; Scheherazade Suite, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
eeener symphony, Schubert, and Liszt's Les Pre- 
udes. 

“Besides the standard symphonies of Beethoven, Tschai- 
kowsky, Dvorak, Haydn, and Mozart, a number of works 
will be given for . first time at Chautauqua. They in- 
clude the fifth symphony, Tschaikowsky; Borodine’s sym- 
phony in B minor; Symphonic Poem, Tasso, Liszt; Capric- 
cio Espagnole, Rimsky- Korsakoff ; Symphonic poem, Don 
Juan, Strauss; symphony in D, ‘Brahms; Suite Antique, 
Stoessel, and Schumann's first symphony. In each program 
a proper balance will be maintained by including the lighter 
classics and well known favorites. 

“A series of four children’s concerts is planned, in accord- 
ance with a general request. Following along the lines of 
the Damrosch children’s concerts, I will explain the various 
orchestral instruments and symphonic form constituting an 
attractive introduction into the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of music both for children and grown-ups. 

“As in the past, each program will contain one or more 
solo numbers by the July and August solo-quartets, mem- 
bers of the summer school faculty, and soloists from the 
orchestra,” explained Mr. Stoessel. “The New York Sym- 
phony will also take part in the song services and in the 
performance of the larger choral works.” 


Poem Dedicated to Schnitzer 


Gertrude Hills recently heard Germaine Schnitzer play 
the Mozart concerto with orchestra in Boston, The finale 
of this work is an exquisite minuet, and it is to this move- 
ment that the accompanying poem refers: 

MINUET 
To 


MADAME GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


There are moonlit steps to a terrace, 
Spired poplar trees in a row, 
Petal-starred grass 

Where ladies pass 

In brocades to their beaux. 


A sound of courtiers moving 
To a stately old-time set, 
Where feet white as milk, 
Feet shod in silk, 

Measure love's minuet. 


s Soiled pearls are the graceful music, 
They ripple between the grass 

Like streams of light— 

The feet delight 

To follow them as they pass. 


Slim hands, like pale moths, flutter 
To gather the beads in the dew, 

. That slip through the fingers 
While on the night lingers 
“Pat-pat” of feet seeking anew. 


There's an odour of musk, and sighing, 
Soft words that are roundelays, 
The world is France 
te her day of Romance, 
hen Madame Germaine plays! 





Frances Sebel Sings Cry of the Woman Again 


By popular request, Frances Sebel sang Mana-Zucca’s 
Cry of the Woman last Friday night at the Goldman Band 
Concerts in Central Park, before an enthusiastic audience 
of many thousands. This is the second time within a week 
that this song has been acclaimed by huge crowds. 








G. ALDO RANDEGGER, 
the New York pianist and composer, is one who does things 


differently. In his conception of the Hymn of Peace and 
Freedom, the Angels are not of the usual white-wing variety, 
but they are Messengers of Art and Beauty; for, “the path 
of Peace lies in the intellectual and spiritual union of the 
peoples.” The poem is by Henriette B. Randegger. A 
dramatic solo for tenor (the Warrior), the silent but 
eloquent gestures of the actress (Motherhood), the panto- 
mime of twelve girls (Humanity), chorus and orchestra, 
form the other striking features of this superb and 
original composition, which had instant success recently 
before an audience of artists, at the Anderson Galleries. 
The Angels are, left to right: Louise Rubenstein, Erna La 
Verne, Lynette Aveduke, Ray Moses, Pictured in front are: 
Grace Ade (Motherhood), and Paul Haskell ( the Warrior), 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A GALAXY OF VIRTUOSOS BRIGHTENS 


BUDAPEST’S MUSICAL SPRING 





Dohnanyi, Bartok and Gieseking Among Pianists, and Kreisler, Huberman, Stefi Geyer and Erna Rubinstein the Fiddlers 
—Hodnett Sisters Lead American Contingent 


Budapest, June 15—The number of regularly organized, 
cyclical concerts has recently increased in Budapest, yet the 
majority of the evenings at the Musical Academy and the 
“Redoute” are still occupied by the motley crowd of virtu- 
osos that travel from one end of Europe to the other. Thus 
we get a picture rather of the great musical culture of the 
world than a native musical art. In order to get that, one 
must select from the great and uneven mass that which has 
more than an ephemeral value for Hungary. 

In this respect the first place still belongs to Erné 
Dohnanyi, whose piano recital series, though interrupted by 
his American tour, had the most constant educational value 
for the public of Budapest. As a result of his esthetic 
proselyting, Budapest no longer prefers the brilliant but 
cool virtuoso at the piano, but those artists who, like 
Dohnanyi, can reveal the inner content of a musical ‘work. 
This has accrued to the benefit of the great poets of the 
school of Liszt and Rubinstein—to Eugen d’Albert and 
Emil Sauer, of whom the first gave no less than five con- 
certs in close succession. 


GIESEKING AND THE “MODERN” 


The younger generation, indeed, has not yet attained the 
intensity of that older one grown up under the influence of 
Liszt, yet there are some among the new celebrities who 
came to Budapest recently that seem to open neW paths in 
the art of interpretation, Thus Walter Gieseking, a color 
expert of real, serious accomplishment and of eminent mu- 
sical and technical ability. He played the Tschaikowsky 
concerto with the Symphony Orchestra, conquering the 
banalities of the work by his extraordinarily fine taste, and 
yet losing none of its power and brilliance. But his great 
personal qualities were shown to best advantage in the mod- 
ern repertory, especially in Ravel, in which an intoxicating 
color magic was matched by fine line drawing and clear ex- 
position of form. 

Among other modern pianists, Youra Giiller, of Paris, 
proved herself a predestined apostle of the modern French 
school, playing a happy selection of works by Frances Pou- 
lenc. Alexander Borowsky also had great success with the 
E flat concerto of Beethoven, but especially with pieces by 
Stravinsky and Prokofieff. And Eduard Steuermann, 
Schénberg’s apostle at the piano, surprised us with an enor- 
mous polyphonic virtuosity in his own arrangement of the 
Schénberg chamber symphony—a sensational stunt. As an 
interpreter of Bartok, however, he could not attain the 
grandiose piano playing of the composer himself. 


PIANISTS, 


BARTOK AS A PIANIST. 


Bartok represents in the pre-classic and the modern fields 
the same pedagogic power as Dohnanyi in the classical and 
romantic ones. His concerts this year were devoted exclu- 
sively to the literature of the eighteenth and the twentieth 
centuries. His unforgettable interpretations of Scarlatti, as 
well as the monumental delivery of his own and Kodaly’ s 
works, are among the most magnificent experiences that a 
reproductive artist has been able to provide. As novelties 
here he presented, besides eight unknown Scarlatti sonatas, 
Debussy’s Pour le Piano, and his own Colindes, transcrip- 
tions of Roumanian Christmas songs. 

Alfred Hoehn, a German pianist, also brought us some 
novelties in the shape of Hindemith’s Nachtstiick and Bos- 
ton, and he exhausted the possibilities of Reger’s Impro- 
visation. Two genial Poles, Ignatz Friedman and Severin 
Eisenberger, complete the list of new pianists—the former 
a capricious wizard, the latter a nervous old-style music 





WALTER GIESEKING, 
who startled Budapest in his recent first appearance there 


master. Among the young native Hungarians two young 
women, Renée Sandor and Ilonka Kabos, led the procession. 


HuserMAN, Kreisver, FLESCH. 


Of the great foreign violinists we have heard this year 
only Fritz Kreisler and Bronislaw Huberman: the purest, 
most agreeable violin tone and the most deeply delving 
artistry. Huberman’s is a grandiose realization of the 
Bach style. Carl Flesch, a born Hungarian, too, has cap- 


tured a great and enthusiastic following for himself here 
with his masterly playing and aristocratic feeling for style. 
Two Native HuNGARIAN GIRLS, 

The two most celebrated Hungarian woman violinists, 
Stefi Geyer and Erna Rubinstein, did not forget their native 
country this year. The Budapest public has watched their 
development trom their earliest “wonder childhood” and we 
are proud to see them reach the highest rung of the artistic 
ladder, Experts who witnessed the debut ot the seven year 
old Stefi Geyer say that already at that age she showed the 
germs of that personal harmony and ravishingly feminine 
lyricism which are hers, These germs were not destroyed 
by the awakening passions of the temperamental artist, but 
were advanced in their development, so that now a great 
pathos, flowing out of chaste yet strongly drawn melodies, 
informs her style. She played the Saint-Saéns concerto at 
one orchestral concert and Mozart’s G major concerto at an- 
other, while in a solo evening she endowed the old Italians 
with a new and personal charm. 

As a guest in his own country, Joseph Szigeti played, 
with the highest mastery, the Mendelssohn concerto, It 
was a magnificent, new flaring up of the great Belgian 
school of violin playing, in which passion and grace, senti- 
mental sweetness and terse form unite in unique perfection. 
Vasa Prihoda, who rapidly rose to fame, was a disappoint- 
ment at his recent appearance here. 

W UNDERKINDER, 

Among the cellists, two Hungarians, Arnold Féldesy and 
Eugene Kerpely stood out, also the youthful Paul Herman, 
who played Kodaly’s solo sonata at the last Salzburg fes- 
tival. His early artistic maturity is little short of marvel- 
ous. Another wonder child, a young eight year old pianist 
named Bandi Fdéldesi, played a Mozart and a Beethoven 
concerto and other classical pieces, and displayed, besides 
astonishing pianistic ability, such a ‘dee , poetic insight that 
one was reminded of Dohnanyi. Anot er boy of the same 
age, Tibor Machula, displayed the same qualities on the 
cello, and played the Haydn concerto with genuine, noble 
lyricism, These two are the youngest hopes of Hungary, 

HELEN AND BLANCHE Hopnetrt. 

Two American sisters, Helen and Blanche Hodnett, pre- 
sented themselves before the Hungarian public. The high 
and very individual culture revealed in their singing of 
duets won lively applause with the public as well as the 
press. It is indeed a rare occasion when two strongly de- 
veloped artistic personalities perfect so surprisingly uniform 
a style of singing, in order to cultivate the neglected litera- 
ture for soprano and contralto together. It is a mutual 
artistic influence that binds the art of the two sisters to- 
gether; their very souls seem to intertwine as they wander 
along the paths of Brahms and Mendelssohn. A series of 
interesting American folksongs delighted the audience espe- 
ially, by dint of luxuriant beauty of tone and rhythmic 
vitality, and the two excellent singers were applauded most 
enthusiastically also after their individual solo numbers. 

Two other Americans who concertized here recently are 
Emma Redell and Frieda Klink. The former sang arias by 
Mozart and others excellently, and also proved herself at 
home in the intimate atmosphere of Brahms lieder, The 
latter, with her warm and pliable contralto, was especially 
successful in the works of English and American com- 
posers, ALADAR TortH. 





Miinz Receives Visit from Japanese Prince 


Newspapers and programs continue to come in from 
the Miinz tour of China and Japan. The latest is a Jap 
anese paper, The Osaka Mainichi, in which ae reads that 
the pianist was honored by a visit from his H H. Prince 
Asakira Kuni, To quote: “Shortly before his departure 
from Tokyo for Kobe on the evening of April 29, the piano 
genius was honored with a visit at the Imperial Hotel by 

. I. H, Prince Asakira Kuni, brother of the Crown Prin 
cess, who himself is keenly interested in music. At the 
Prince’s special request, Mtinz rendered several selections 
in his presence. As a mark of appreciation Kuni gave 
Miinz an autographed photograph of himself.” The paper 
states that Mtinz made himself “phenomenally popular” 
in Tokyo where he gave five concerts, and announces that 
two concerts are to be given by Miinz in Osaka under the 
auspices of a Japanese amateur musical society at the odd 
hour of 7 p. m. 





Socrate Barozzi Has 1733 Stradavarius 


Socrate Barozzi, the Roumanian violinist, who will appear 
again in recital and concert in this country next season, is 
the possessor of an exceedingly fine example of the violin 
maker’s art in a 1733 Stradivarius, The beautiful instru- 
ment is from the notable collection of the well known col- 
lector, Albert Hill, of London, England, who in turn bought 
it directly from a family in Holland in whose possession 
it had been for over a century, Before that the history of 
the instrument is obscure, but it is interesting to note that 
wherever the artist played in America this season the critics 
without exception remarked the remarkably fine tone of 
the instrument. Incidentally, it is a violin that has been 
played very little in the past. 





The Thomas James Kellys to Summer Abroad 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly will sojourn in Europe 
this summer, sailing on the North German Lloyd S. S. 
Columbus today, July 10. The prominent vocal instructor 
and coach and Mrs. Kelly will go direct to Bayreuth, where 
they intend to spend quite a little time. 





Zoe Fulton at Glen Eden Seminary 


Zoe Fulton, the well known contralto who for several 
years conduc ted a studio in Pittsburgh, Pa., recently closed 
her second season as head of the vocal department at Glen 
Eden Seminary for Girls, Stamford, Conn. Miss Fulton 
presented several of her pupils in recital during the final 
week of the school, in conjunction with several students of 
the piano department, and it was noted that work of a 





STEFI GEYER, 
who has just won new 
Hungary 


the young violinist, success in her 


native land, 





very high order is being done by pupils of the school, with 
considerable talent in evidence. 


Méré to Play in Harding Hometown 


Marion, Ohio, will hear Yolanda Méré next season, Con 
tracts for a recital in the late President's home town have 
just been signed. The date will be December 9, The popu 
lar Hungarian pianist is now touring Great ga per « 

ondon 


ing her very successful recitals in Steinway Hall, 


Lyric Club to Sing McCollin’s Cantata 

Among the works which will be given by the Lyric Club 
of Utica next season is Frances McCollin’s The Sleeping 
Beauty. This is a cantata for three part women’s chorus 
with tenor and ‘soprano soloists. Frank Parker is director 
of the Lyric Club. 


Clara Viertels Sings Cry of the Woman 
Clara Viertels, soprano, sang The Cry of the Woman and 
Nichavo (Nothing Matters), two Mana-Zucca songs, with 
much success last Saturday night at Ocean Grove 
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“Velvety Tone--Pleasing Action” 
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years, | have had the use of more than a dozen 
different make 
delight, however, that I now enjoy with the grand 


piano which you have recently sold to me.” 
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MUSICAL 


VOLKMAR ANDREAE’S OPERA, CASANOVA, 
HAS POPULAR SUCCESS AT DRESDEN PREMIERE 


>» Unambitious Work, Written to Amust—Fine Performance Under Fritz Busch 


Dresden, June 18,—Volkmar Andreae’s opera, Casanova, 
on a libretto by Karl Lion, had a decided popular success 
at its premiére here, It was, however, a cheap success, for 
the work lacks those qualities which make for real artistic 
worth. It is made to amuse the uncritical opera audience 
of a hot summer evening, and this purpose it thoroughly 
fulfilled 

It is impossible to find words of commendation for the 
libretto. As for the music, it is well constructed, but one 
is reminded of Max Reger’s witticism about the com- 
poser: “Wenn ich Andreae hére, so hére ich immer Andere” 
(“When I hear Andreae, 1 always hear others”). The 
“others” this time are chiefly Strauss (Rosenkavalier), 
d'Albert and—Léhar. 

In reality the work consists of four one-act operas 
loosely joined together. Casanova is the title hero of all 
four—first in Venice as a fugitive, then in Paris as the 
lover par excellence, then in Madrid as a social charmeur, 
and finally in Potsdam, as an operetta Don Juan. "De 
gustibus non est disputantum.” Most people found it very 
amusing, nobody taking Casanova-Don Juan's sins very 
seriously, But what about style? It begins as light opera, 
continues in high dramatics, and closes as a regular op- 
eretta. A climax is reached when Casanova, bidding good- 
hye to the Potsdam tribunal, is about to dash into new ad- 
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Perfield System 
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NEW YORK 
RAYMOND BURROWS 
Teacher of Piane 
Studios: 337 West Tist Street, N. Y. City 
Phone Endicott 9826 
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Pianoforte Instruction 
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ventures in Moscow, and this scene is not without some 
rather impressive pathos. 

The performance, with Fritz Busch at the conductor’s 
desk, was beyond all praise. Staegemann was the Casanova, 
Eva von der Osten, the Inquisitor’s Wife, Liesel von Schuch 
the Cantatrice. Burg, Ermold, Milly Stephan and others 
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VOLKMAR ANDREAE, 
composer of the opera, Casanova, just produced at Dresden. 


Photograph taken at Zurich with the late Arthur Nikisch, 
by Cesar Saerchinger. 





were able supporters. Dr. Reucker, the general manager, 
was in charge of the stage, and attractive scenery and cos- 
tumes were provided by Hasait and Fanto respectively. 
The composer, who, as is well known, is the conductor 
of the Ziirich Tonhalle, is to direct the second performance 
in person, A. INGMAN. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 


The Public School music department of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, under direction of Mrs. Forrest G. 
Crowley, is offering special courses for public school music 
supervisors in class instrumental work, high school orches- 
tra, conducting, community singing, chorus and _ instru- 
mental classes in woodwind, which are in charge of Richard 
Seibold, director of public school music in Buffalo, and 
Douglas Smith, director of public school music in Meridan, 
Conn, Another course of interest to teachers is one in 
community organization, pageantry and festivals, under 
direction of Marie Dickore, who has been active in such 
work at the University of Wisconsin. 

Such members of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
faculty as are not remaining to teach in the summer ses- 
sion are scattering far and wide for their vacation. Many 
are leaving or have just left for Europe, among them Mr. 
and Mrs. Marcian Thalberg, Jean Verd, Jean ten Have, 
Robert Perutz and Mr. and Mrs. Dan Beddoe, who will 
spend the summer in Wales, making short trips to the 
Continent from there. Louis Saverne will sojourn in Cali- 
fornia and Dean Evans will take his mother east for a 
pleasant visit with his brother. 


Vanderpool’s New Sacred Song 


Frederick W. Vanderpool’s new sacred song, Take Thou 
My Hand, written to a lyric by Thekla Hollingsworth 
Andrew, although just out, has already been used on a 
number of church programs. Roland Chesley, well known 
and popular tenor of Utica, recently sent a church bulletin 
to Mr. Vanderpool’s publishers, M. Witmark & Sons, show- 
ing he had used this song at the Tabernacle Baptist Church. 
So well did the church authorities think of this song that 
not only was it programmed, but also the complete words 
were published in the church bulletin. Mr. Chesley writes 
that the audience, or rather, the congregation, seemed to 
like the song, if their evident interest was any criterion 
(naturally, being in church, there was no applause, so he 
couldn't judge from that). Mr. Vanderpool now has to his 
credit three sacred songs which are as popular with church 
singers as his secular compositions are with the concert 
artists, 





Vichnin Plays on S. S. President Roosevelt 


While en route for Europe Edmond Vichnin gave a thor- 
oughly delightful piano recital on Doard the S. S. President 
Roosevelt. His program included a Chopin group and num- 
bers by Debussy, Korngold, Goossens, Moussorgsky, Rach- 
maninoff and Liszt. Mr. Vichnin arrived in Bremen on 
June 21 and then left for Vienna, where he will play on 
September 17. He is scheduled for an appearance in Ber- 
lin on September 20. 


' Another Zay Pupil Scores 


Dorothy Sinnott, dramatic soprano, an artist-pupil of 
W. Henri Zay, scored a fine success on June 26 as soloist 
with the Kaltenborn Orchestra at a People’s Concert given 
by the Mayor's Committee on the Mall in Central Park, 
New York, for the entértainment of the delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention. Mme. Sinnott's operatic 
number, finishing with a ringing. B flat. was so well re- 
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ceived that she was obliged to sing two encores in popular 
style. The lovely quality and nobility of her tone is some- 
thing extremely rare. Ernest Knoch, the eminent Wag- 
nerian conductor, said: “I consider this one of the finest 
dramatic soprano voices, and in years have not heard 
such singing.” Henri W. Zay, her teacher, says: “She can 
demonstrate what the great old artists used to deliver, a 
tone full of noble resonance and sonority—the tone ‘On the 
Timber.’ She is studying diligently at present preparing a 
program for a fall recital.” Mr. Zay further states: “I am 
confident that she will show a style of singing that hasn't 
been heard for a generation or so, the kind that has been 
thought to be a lost art.” 

Mme. Sinnott was presented with a beautiful bouquet of 
roses by Chamberlain Berolzheimer in behalf of the Mayor's 
committee. 





Saperton to Be Hofmann’s Assistant 


Through the invitation of Josef Hofmann, David Saper- 
ton, pianist, will be his sole assistant in the piano teaching 
department of the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, where Mr. 
Hofmann is to have a special term next winter. 

David Saperton—who has thus simplified his name from 
its original form of Sapirstein—is a native of Pittsburgh, 
where his father was a musi- 
cian. He began studying 
piano at the age of six, 
made his first public ap- 
pearance in Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, when he was 
ten, playing the ‘Mendelssohn 
concerto with orchestra, and 
at fifteen made his debut in 
recital in New York, playing 
the Chopin E minor con- 
certo with orchestra at one 
of the Metropolitan Sunday 
night concerts. Later he 
went abroad to study and 
play, giving recitals in 1908 
in Berlin and also appearing 
in joint recital with Gerald- 
ine Farrar. Later on he 
toured Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Russia, 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, appearing and playing. in 
no less than 180 cities. 

In 1915 he attracted much attention by giving ten recitals 
in New York City, playing ten entirely different programs, 
six of them on six successive days at Aeolian Hall. His 
teachers as a young man were of the best. Among them 
were August Spanuth, Rafael Joseffy, Ferruccio Busoni and 
Leopold Godowsky. Incidentally, the latter is his father- 
in-law, Mrs. Saperton being the elder Godowsky daughter, 
Kanita. This summer, Mr. Saperton is busy, besides his 
private lessons in New York, with his position as head of 
the piano department at the Beechwood School, at Jenkin- 
town, Pa, 
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Annie Louise David Goes to Portland, Me. 


Annie Louise David, the harpist; Alice Godillot, soprano, 
and Quinto Maganini, flutist, have been engaged to give a 
concert over the WEAF radio every month, for which they 
will receive remuneration. July 16 will be the next one 
On June 27, they gave a program at Asbury Park with 
much success. Miss David will remain in Portland, Me., 
until July 13, after which she expects td go to Berkeley, 
Cal. Miss David was obliged to cancel her passage to 
Europe and forego engagements in London and Paris ow- 
ing to the severe illness of her brother, who, however, is 
much improved in health since then. 


Stanley Re-engaged for Philadelphia Opera 


Helen Stanley, soprano, who scored such outstanding 
success with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company in its 
recent first season, has been reéngaged for next year. She 
will sing leading roles in Madame Butterfly and L’Amore 
dei Tre Re, Mme. Stanley will be prevented by conflicting 
concert engagements from doing Mimi at the opening per- 
formance of the second season of the Philadelphia company. 


Emma Roberts Entertains 


Emma Roberts, contralto, recently entertained a party of 
fifty at a supper and musicale in her home in Brookline, 
Mass. Miss Roberts took part in the concert, during which 
she sang songs of Beethoven, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, and 
Wolf, Heinrich Gebhard, pianist; and a trio, consisting of 
Mr. Gebhard, Miss Fabrizio, violinist, and Mr. Amendila, 
cellist, also took part in the program. 


Socrate Barozzi a Soldier-Violinist 


Secrate Barozzi, the Roumanian violinist, who will appear 
again in this country next season, has a war record equally 
as honorable. as his artistic career. For four and a half 
years he served in the Roumanian army until at last King 
Ferdinand of that country had him exempted from further 
military service. 


Maemillen Recital Date Changed 


The date of Francis Macmillen’s recital at the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans., has been changed from Feb- 
ruary 12 to March 16, to accommodate increased February 
bookings for this popular violinist. 








Grainger’s Colonial Song Played in Italy 
Word has just reached these shores that on May 2 Leo 
Sowerby included Percy Grainger’s Colonial Song among 

the group of compositions by Anglo-Saxon composers. 


Ruth Breton Under Judson Management 
Ruth Breton, the young American violinist, is now under 
the direction of Concert Management Arthur Judson, and 
her tour for, next season is being booked, 





Marie Tiffany Summering in Nantucket 
Marie Tiffany, the well known soprano, is spending the 
summer at Monomoy Beach, Nantucket Island, Mass. 
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J. Ruts Kina’s Pupics 1n Recitan 

J. Ruth King presented an interesting program, given by 
her junior and advanced pupils, June 20, at Unity Church, 
Brooklyn, The program was divided into two parts, Bar- 
bara Ward, Palmer Darrow, Charles King, Barbara Cole, 
Josephine Camposa and Geraldine MacLaren played short 
pieces, as pupils of less than one year’s training. Then Betty 
Cole, Clover Holly, Janet Small and Jean Wilson played 
original compositions, which showed a distinct advancement 
in interpretation and construction on the part of these young 
pupils. Jackie Atherton, a pupil of Grace Bellows, played 
with precision and correctness Little Boy Blue and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Chanson Triste, the first on the piano and the sec- 
ond on the violin, Billie Gavigan played piano numbers by 
Schubert and Thomé well indeed. While all this was in- 
teresting in showing the development of the young mind in 
correct methods, the second part was more than interesting— 
it was highly entertaining. 

All the performers acquitted themselves in a truly artistic 
manner, with a real conception of the solos and ensemble 
numbers. One noticeable feature of the appearance of all 
advanced pupils was correct poise at the piano. Mabel John- 
son rendered Shuytte’s Ghosts; Margaret Boulton, Tschai- 
kowsky’s June; Alice Kieghley, Grieg’s Butterfly; Mathilda 
and Florentina Leipniker and Harrison Cole, Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dance for two pianos; Beatrice Heyliger, Sind- 
ing’s gg of Spring ; Lucilie Thompson Chaminade’s The 
Flatterer. Laura May Spain played Rachmaninoff’s difficult 
prelude in C sharp minor with fine intonation and true 
artistic effect. Bessie Largeman performed Brahms’ waltz 
in A flat with fine spirit. Theodora Haskin recited the poem 
that inspired MacDowell to compose The Eagle, and played 
it admirably. Fannie Rosenthal was heard in a Chopin waltz 
and Mathilda Leipniker in Beethoven’s rondo from sonata, 
op. 26. Moszkowski’s Spanish Dances were rendered on two 
pianos, played by Jean D’All, Alva Simonetti and Agatha 
Largeman. Sally Hamlin recited expressively the poem that 
inspired Liszt to compose Liebestraum, and Katherine Don- 
nelly (totally blind) gave an excellent rendition of the mas- 
.terpiece. Miss Hamlin played a Scarlatti sonata and then 
with Bessie Largeman played Percy Grainger’s Country Gar- 
dens, with a few remarks about the customs and dances of 
the English country folk that led to its conception, 

Tué Dansante Given ror DraMatic STUDENTS. 

Thirty-two members of the September graduation class of 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts were entertained 
at a thé dansante, June 26, at the home of Mrs. J. J. Christie 
on West Twelfth street, by one of their classmates, H. Gor- 
don Graham. Assisting Mr. Graham were Mrs. F. Johns 
Smith of Detroit, Estella Christie, Louise Tatum of Charles- 
ville, and Ruth MacFadden of Indiana, Roger E. Hooker of 
Rutherford, N. J., and Jean Pauline Smith, author and in- 
structor at the New York University. Miss Smith, dressed 
as a geisha girl, poured tea and served to the guests in the 
studio of Mr. Graham before they retired to the drawing 
room to dance. 

The guest of honor was the dancing instructor, 
Norman Cropper, of Jersey C ity. 


Dorothy 








Mannes School Pianists’ Study in Paris Ends 


A number of receptions, among which was one given by 
the French Association for Artistic Expansion, and an 
examination at the Ecole Normale de Musique, ended the 
Paris study of the pianists from the David Mannes Music 
School in New York. The reception given by the French 
Association was for the five pianists from the New York 
school who were sent on Walter Scott scholarships for the 
May and June classes of Alfred Cortot. The five students 
received certificates from the Association in recognition 
of their work in Paris. The Association also presented 
each pianist, through M. Cortot, with a gift of music in- 
cluding works by the French masters, Debussy, Franck, 
Ravel and Fauré. The students received also signed photo- 
graphs of M. Cortot, Mr. and Mrs, David Mannes, directors 
of the New York school, arrived in Paris in time for the 
Association's reception and for the examination of Friday 
afternoon at which time the seven pianists from the school 
and two from Boston were awarded the License d’Execu- 
tion of the Ecole Normale de Musique by a jury of six 
French artists. These were M. Morpsin, professor at the 
Conservatoire ; José [hirba, concert pianist; Laurent Coillier, 
professor at the Ecole Normale ; Mlle. en sister of the 
noted pianist; Mme, Dumisnil and Mile. Genevieve Dehelly. 

Earlier in the week a tea was given by Arthur Shattuck, 
the well known American pianist, for the students. The 
entire group of Americans, numbering about twenty, who 
arrived with Mlle. Berthe Bert (who is M. Cortot’s rep- 
resentative at the New York school for the Cortot classes) 
gave a tea for Mlle. Bert before dispersing for summer va- 
cations in America, England, France, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Germany and Belgium. 

The French Association will hold one of its brilliant 
receptions for Walter Scott, the American whose Founda- 
tion will continue to send a number of students to Paris for 
extension study with M. Cortot in the spring of the year, 
upon his arrival early in July. 


Trabilsee Teaching in New York This Summer 


Emma Schoettinger, contralto, artist-pupil of Tofi Trabil- 
see, sailed recently for Europe. Although of German 
birth, Mme. Schoettinger has received her entire vocal train- 
ing in the New York studio of Mr. Trabilsee. She will sing 
in her native town of Kindel, Germany, also in Reinpfolz, 
Germany. 

Mr. Trabilsee, who is always in touch with a number 
of concert and theatrical managers in search of good voices, 
has secured many engagements for his pupils. Due to the 
large number of pupils who desire coaching and instruc- 
tion in preparation for the fall season, Mr. Trabilsee will 
teach in New York during the summer, 


Spiering to Give Seattle Recitals 
Theodore Spiering, who is to hold a master class in vio- 
lin at the Cornish School, Seattle, this summer, has already 
arrived in that city and will give two recitals there on July 
14 and 24. There is a large enrollment for his classes, 
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King-Smith Graduates in Recital 


Two young ladies received the artist’s diploma in sing- 
ing at the closing exercises of King-Smith Studio-School, 


Washington, D. C., on May 23. They were Margaret 
Kramer of Port Arthur, Texas, and Clara Hoffstetter of 
Erie, Pa. Miss Kramer gave her graduation recital on May 
20, showing a mastery of tone and technic. Being a lyric 
soprano with leanings towards the coloratura, her tone re- 
mained firm and clear and sweet throughout the exacting 
program. Her first group, done with taste and musician- 
ship included songs by Schubert, Franz, Mililotti and Schu- 
mann. Her second group, of French songs, by Chaminade, 
Massenet, Hahn and Vidal were brilliantly executed, the 
last number, Vidal’s Printemps Nouveau, causing suc h en- 
thusiastic acclaim by the audience that it had to be re- 
peated. After the aria of Micaela from Carmen, a group 
of modern songs by Mana-Zucca, Dell’ Acqua, Wilt, August 
King-Smith and Densmore were presented. You are Stand- 
ing at the Window, by August King-Smith, was a “first- 
time”, song. The audience demanded its repetition. Miss 
Kramer's best work probably was in the familiar Villanelle 
by Dell’ Acqua, which she sang with surprising ease and 
clearness. 

Miss Hoffstetter’s voice is lyric soprano with a quality 
that is rich and warm. She opened her recital in the eve- 
ning of May 22 with Haydn’s familiar classic, My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair, following with songs by Per- 
golese, Mendelssohn and Grieg. In her second group, of 
French songs, Miss Hoffstetter’s particularly charming 
style of singing was best shown in two old French songs, 
Jeune Fillette (Weckerlin), and Le Coeur de ma Mie (Dal- 
croze). The seldom heard aria, In quelle trine morbide, 
from Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, was brilliantly rendered 
with a touch of the dramatic. Miss Hoffstetter aroused 
enthusiasm in the audience by the verve with which she 
sang her last group of five numbers. This group included 
What the Birds Say, by August King-Smith, so well liked 
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it has to be repeated, and ended with Ecstasy by Rummel. 
Miss Kramer was assisted by Margaret Howard, pianist, 
who played the prelude in G minor by Rachmaninoff, while 
Miss Hoffstetter was assisted by Mary Mays, who played 
a fantasie by Mozart. Mr. King-Smith presided at the 
piano at both recitals. 


Four More Opera Engagements for Patton 


Announcement has already been made that Fred Patton 
is engaged to sing in Madame Butterfly with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company next season. Four more appear 
ances with the same company have just been contracted for 
by his managers, Haensel & Jones. Butterfly he 
will have roles in Carmen, Aida, I and Samson 
and Delilah, 


Besides 
Trovatore 


Atwood Sings Ernani Three Times in Two Days 


Martha Atwood recently accomplished the unusual feat of 
singing three performances of Ernani in Como, Italy, within 
two days. There were two performances of the opera on 
Saturday, May 31, and the third took place the following 
day, June 1 





Rea Stella Sings Solace 
Mana-Zucca’s new classic, Solace, is being widely sung 
and featured by the popular contralto, Rea Stella, to whom 
this lovely song is dedicated. It has been warmly acclaimed 
by the press. 
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SAINT PAUL 


MUSICAL COURIER 


HOLDS TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 


CONVENTION OF MINNESOTA MUSIC TEACHERS 


Percy Rector Stephens Holds Interesting Clinic—Jeannette Vreeland Delights in Recital—Harold B. Maryott Speaks 
on Public School Music—Edwin Hughes Offers Piano Forum—Other Events 


st. Paul, Minn., June 28—The twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Minnesota Music Lb erage Association, which 
took place on June 18, 19 and 20 at the Saint Paul Hotel, 


here, was made notable through the appearances of Percy 
Stephens, Jeannette Vreeland, Edwin Hughes and 
Maryott. In pursuance of its new policy inaugu- 
these eminent authorities were brought to 
sociation to conduct “clinics” in their 

and that no better choice could have 
committee was the universal 
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Harold b 
rated a year ago, 

Paul by the a 
respective specialtic 
made by the program 
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hbecn 
erdict ¢ 
June 18 
opened on Wednesday morning, 
welcome by S. O. Hartwell, super 
intendent of schools here, This was followed by the first 
meeting of the session with R. Buchanan Morton, 
lent of the association, in the chair. Besides the regular 
and various reports of the committees, there 
ymposium on accrediting and examina- 
in reference to granting of credits in 
outside music study, This was ably con- 
Hinderer of St. Paul and resulted in an 
d general discussion by various members present 
lhe afternoon was taken up by a public school music 
which Harold B, Maryott, from Chicago, with 
the basis of years of practical experience, 
school music has done and will do for 
he pupil, for the music teacher and for the community. A 
of the forum was a demonstration of music in the 
Paul grack vy the third grade of Gordon School 
ind the eighth grade of Van Buren School. This was splen 
didly and reflects credit upon Elsie M. Shawe, super 
visor of music in the St. Paul schools, and her assistants 
lhe annual banquet, where all formality was dispensed 
vith and which followed by a program of “stunts,” 
under the direction of Stanley R. Avery, from Minneapolis, 
brought the first day of the convention to a successful close 
nur June 19 
lhe session on Thursday morning was again devoted to 
school music and gave Harold B, Maryott an oppor 
to develop further the subject of the previous after 
and to point out in particular what the Minnesota 
Association can do for the musical pupils 
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JEANNETTE VREELAND 
in the schools, the music teachers and the community. This 
was again followed by an animated discussion, and it is safe 
to say that a profitable morning was spent and much benefit 
derived from the forum by everyone present, 

Percy Rector Stephens, eminent vocal authority and peda- 


gogue from New York, was the presiding genius at the 
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afternoon session, which took on the nature of a vocal 
forum. He began his highly interesting and most instruc- 
tive clinic, at which many of the prominent vocal teachers 
from the twin cities and Minnesota generally were present, 
with an historic outline of the singing impulse, This was 
followed by an erudite exposition of vocal anatomy and 
topped off with the practical application of these historical 
and anatomical facts to his teaching, Mr. Stephens 
setting forth in an enlightening and convincing 
manner his fundamental principles of teaching as 
well as his scientific and psychological reasons for 
the direct application of these facts, An enliven- 
ing and interesting discussion, in which many of 
the teachers present participated, gave Mr. Steph- 
ens a chance to further clucidate his method and 
teaching principles, and everyone present left with 
the conviction of having spent a most instructive 
and profitable afternoon. 

Dinner at the parish house of the House of 
Hope Church was preceded by a number of hymns 
played on the church carillon by R, Buchanan Mor- 
ton, who proved an expert carilloneur. 

The second day of the convention was concluded 
with what proved its most enjoyable event, a_re- 
cital by Jeannette Vreeland, the distinguished New 
York soprano, The first gro et her well-bal- 
anced program contained two fine songs by Haydn 
and two old English airs, A beautiful voice, even 
in all registers and always true to pitch, perfect 
diction and intelligence of the highest type were 
at once discernible. This impression was deepened 
in the second group consisting of four French 
songs: Le Moulin, Pierne; Villanelle des Petite 
Canards, Chabrier ; Le Miroir, Ferrari; and Chere 
Nuit, Bachelet. This group disclosed not only the 
finest singing of the evening, but must be includ: 
with the best singing heard in the twin cities during 
the entire season, The discriminating audience, con- 
sisting in the main of leading musicians and vocal 
experts, certainly voiced its approval in unmistak- 
able terms. Miss Vreeland’s dramatic ability was 
fully disclosed in the next number on the program, 
the aria, Pleurez, Pleurez, Mes Yeux, from Mas 
enet's Le Cid. A group of German songs by 
Strauss, Hugo and Eric Wolff gave her a chance 
of showing her art as applied to the German lieder 
and in addition gave further proof of her versatil- 
ity. American composers made up the last grouy 
and brought the recital to a triumphant climax. 
Many encores were demanded and given. 

Miss Vreeland’s finished art, which was acquired 
in Mr. Stephens’ studios, stamp him at once as a 
master teacher, and is the best possible proof of 
his great ability. Such was the consensus of opinion of all 
present. 

Fripay, June 20. 

The third and last day of the convention brought another 
New York artist and teacher, Edwin Hughes, pianist of 
international fame. The entire afternoon was reserved for 
his piano forum and atténtion never flagged for a single 
moment during the several hours which were taken up with 
his subject, Beautiful Piano Playing. He expounded, in 
masterly fashion, the r requisites for pianistic art, frequently 
illustrating his points in most telling manner at the piano. 





EDWIN HUGHES 


An illuminating discussion of the points presented by Mr. 
Hughes gave everyone a chance for participation and the 
many pianists present made ample use of the opportunity. 
Besides the numbers used for illustration Mr. Hughes, in 
spite of the high tension under which he had been working 
for two hours, added a short recital at the end of the forum, 
playing first a Mazurka by Chopin; then a transcription, 
from his own pen, of Strauss’ waltz, Wiener Blut, and 
closing it. with a magnificent per formance of the Chopin 
Fantasia. 

An impressive, ceremony during the afternoon was the 
bestowal of honorary fellowships upon James Lang and 
Willard J. Patton, two Minnesota musicians, who had 
worked long and faithfully in the interests of ‘the Minne- 
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sota Music Teachers’ Association as well as in the further- 
ance of music generally. Gustav SCHOETTLE. 


Iride Pilla a Prima Donna in the Making 


Iride Pilla, who was graduated with honors in the Pro- 
fessional Singers’ Course at the Boston Conservatory of 
Music last month, is a young girl for whom much can 
be expected on the operatic stage in a very short time. She 
is only nineteen years old, the daughter of Mr. and. Mrs. 
Desiderio Pilla, of Lynn, Mass., where she was graduated 
from the Classical High School in 1923. She entered the 
Boston Conservatory in January, 1922, and has received 
her vocal training exclusively from Mme. Ferrabini, Dur- 


ing the past season she appeared in Symphony Hall with 


Nickolas Muray photo 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


the Cecilia Society, singing the soprano solo in Mr. Jacchia’s 
Hymn to Rossini, for which she wrote the English transla- 
tion from the Italian poem of Augusto Ferrero. She was a 
soloist with the Fitchburg Choral Society and also at the 
Boston Conservatory of Music Night in the Symphony 
Hall “Pops.” Miss Pilla has a dramatic soprano voice of 
rare quality and power, together with dramatic ability and 





IRIDE PILLA 


a fluency in the French, German, and Italian languages. 
She intends to continue her study of operatic roles with 
Mme. Ferrabini next winter before entering upon her pro- 
fessional career, in which, unless all predictions fail, bril- 
liant success awaits her, . 


Ella Good Managing Benefit Concert 

Ella Good’s summer engagements include an appearance 
at the Belle Harbor Yacht Club, Belle Harbor, L. L., on 
July 25. September 10 will find the contralto singing at 
Rockaway Park for the benefit of crippled children. Others 
participating in the program will be Mr. Mazzuchi, cellist; 
Lynette Gottlieb, pianist, and Frank Munn, tenor. Miss 
Good is managing the concert. 


La Charme and Bonade Abroad 


Maud La Charme, soprano, and her husband, Daniel 
Bonade, violinist, are enjoying a vacation abroad. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BUILDING MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
THROUGH A COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA 


By L. Wayne Arny 


Amateur orchestras are legion. All over the country 
countless numbers of them have blossomed like mushrooms, 
For the most part, they go through the same life cycle— 
preliminary rehearsals with from ten to fifteen violins, a 
cello, drum, trombone and saxophone (if the conductor is 
not on his guard)—more rehearsals with diminished per- 
sonnel. Then comes a concert which puts new life into 
the organization, followed by a few more rehearsals. The 
players get bored and discouraged and another perfectly 
good amateur orchestra sings its swan song. 

That experience has been so universal that it has come to 
be regarded as inevitable by too many people. That it 
need not be so has been strikingly demonstrated by the Main 
Line Orchestra of Philadelphia, now entering upon its 
third season. Perhaps the reasons for the unique success 
of this organization and its policy of organization may be 
helpful to others who aspire to good music through the 
amateur orchestra. 

The inspiration which eventually brought about the Main 
Line Orchestra evolved from one man; a man without 
musical knowledge or experience, but who saw none the less 
clearly the community value of an orchestra composed of 
local, amateur talent, working seriously under the direction 





THE MAIN LINE ORCHESTRA OF PHILADEI 
of which Adolph Vogel is conductor. 


of a competent musician, Thus, with only an ideal, this 
man gathered around him a small number of influential 
people who shared his enthusiasm for the scheme. They 
formed an organization and more influential names were 
added to the list. They raised money, enough to under- 
write the probable expense of the orchestra during its 
first year. 

This, mind you, was all done before there was any or- 
chestra or any effort made to get one. It was the ground- 
work for the lack of which most amateur orchestras fail. 

Then with funds and a strong association a conductor 
was chosen. From him were demanded unusual qualities. 
He had to be a musician of unquestioned experience and 
training; he had to possess the unlimited tact and patience 
necessary to go through endless hours of grind with in- 
experienced players; he had to know how to conduct. For 
this important post Adolph Vogel, a cellist in the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra was chosen. 

He arranged for a suitable hall for rehearsals; one large 
enough and comfortable. Then invitations were extended 
to all names of persons along the Main Line known to 
play any instrument, regardless of what instrument they 
played or their individual abilit 

For the first meeting as laaoanereti a handful of aspir- 
ing musicians came as ever gathered together to try their 
prowess in outdoing each other. The Raymond overture 
was on the racks. But it might as well have been anything 
else for nothing which came from that band of players sug- 
gested, even vaguely, what it was all about. There was 
hardly a suggestion of melody. 

They came again, with one or two new faces. This time 
it was hardly better. Some of the players were discouraged. 
In any group there are always those who hold back on 
the traces, But the association was not; nor was Mr. Vogel. 

Each week they came, every Thursday evening, Some 
dropped by the wayside, but to take their places were others, 
some from long distances away. At the end of the first two 
or three months. strange to say, there was a fair assort- 
ment of players. The brass was good, the wood winds 
almost as good—even with an amateur oboe—but only 
fair violins and cellos. In fact, there were some in the 
violin sections who seemed never to have seen a violin be- 
fore. But they came and worked and improved. 

Three concerts were given during the first season; all 
in the Ardmore Theater. For each concert the house was 
well filled. To be sure there were no paid admissions— 
there never will be for Main Line Orchestra concerts. Its 
object is to increase musical appreciation in the community, 
rather than to make money. And it is also true that some 
professional padding was made during the first year, but 
not much, Another oboe, a double bass, viola and tympani 
were all. But the concerts were good. At least they pleased 
the audiences which, after all, is the acid test of success 
for any public performance. At the close of the series 
everyone wondered how it had been possible to gather 
ago from the highways and byways and train them 

lay in ensemble creditably. But it had been done. 

he wet blankets, of which there are always too many, 
said that the second year would be the real test; that the 
novelty of the thing would carry it over the first season. 

And the second season came, with four concerts sched- 
uled instead of three, and an extra one to dedicate a high 
school thrown in for good measure. The personnel of the 
orchestra remained almost unchanged, with new talent 


added. More difficult music was attempted. The “Unfin- 
ished” was the first symphonic effort, followed by a move- 
ment from the Italian Symphony; then such numbers as 
Finlandia, Merry Wives of Windsor and music of that 
type, with the usual assortment of Strauss waltzes and 
miscellaneous overtures, At each concert there was a soloist 
of professional rank. But at the closing concert, in May, 
Conductor Vogel decided to show his appreciative audiences 
that the Main Line Orchestra was not in any sense depend- 
ent upon professional talent for its solo material and pro- 
grammed solos for clarinet, trumpet, violin and cello, all 
played by members of the orchestra. 

The second season—that period of trial and tribulation 
has passed. It was more successful than the first and the 
orchestra is now making plans for its third season confident 
of making that still better. 

But the accomplishment is more than simply giving good 
concerts. There is an association of three or four hundred 
people all of whom look upon the orchestra as an organiza- 
tion of real merit. There is no longer any doubt in their 
minds as to the feasibility of the original plan. It is as- 
sured. The orchestra is assured. The concerts are assured 
—four each season given before a total audience of about 
2,000 persons. Each concert pre- 
sents good music, well played, to 
that vast crowd many of whom 
have no other opportunity of 
hearing such music except in its 
variously ‘ ‘canned” forms such as 
the talking machine or radio. In 
two years a handful of amateur 
players has been developed into 
an orchestra of fifty regular 
pieces, Each member has his or 
her own desk. There is an esprit 
de corps which the conductors of 
many large symphonies would 
give their souls to duplicate in 
their own organizations. Many a 
social engagement goes by the 
board for the regular weekly re- 
hearsals, for the members of the 
Main Line Orchestra are serious 
in their work, It is, in fact, no 
longer an amateur orchestra, but 
rather an orchestra of unpaid 
players, working under competent 
direction and gaining that ex- 
perience in orchestral routine 
which marks the professional. 


What the result will be, even 
the most optimistic hesitate to 
guess. Certain it is, however, 
that the Main Line Orchestra is 
now a recognized and established organization with strong 
local support and enjoying the enthusiastic response of 
thousands of music loving people. It has pointed the way 
to an unlimited field in musical community development. 

Harold Land Gives Benefit Recital 

On Thursday evening, June 26, Harold Land, baritone, 

assisted by Margaret Sittig, violinist, gave a recital at the 


sPHIA, 





29 
Amackassin Clubhouse, Yonkers, for the benefit of the 
American Legion, Allan Waite Post. Mr, Land offered 


four interesting groups. The first contained French and 
Italian songs; the second, negro spirituals and war songs ; 
the third. Scotch songs, and the fourth, dialect songs and 
ballads. In this varied list Mr. Land proved himself equal 
to the interpretative demands of each. His rich, resonant 
voice and his artistic intelligence called forth much enthusi- 
asm and he responded with encores. 

Miss Sittig also delighted the audience with an excellent 
rendition of the Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor and 
several shorter numbers. Edward Harris and Edgar Sittig 
were accompanists respectively for Mr, Land and Miss 
dittig. 

The Statesman-News (Yonkers) summed up by saying, 
“It was an intensively satisfying program. 


La Forge-Berumen Recital at Aeolian Hall 


The first public concert of the LaForge-Berumen Summer 
School took place in Aeolian Hall Tuesday evening, July 1, 
and was attended by a very large audience, which greeted 
rapturously every number on the program and demanded 
many double encores. Arthur Kralt, who has been associ 
ated with the studios, was the tenor soloist and was in excel 
lent form. His rendition of the Song of the Lark, by 
Brahms; Serenade, by R. Strauss, and Spooks, by Frank 
LaForge, was flawless. There are few lyric tenors who 
have such impeccable art. Frank LaForge was the accom- 
pianist for Mr. Kraft and displayed all the skill for which 
his name stands. Doris Doe was heard in two groups and 
her rich, ample voice won enthusiastic praise from the audi 
ence, Miss Doe has much of the grand manner for such a 
young singer and should go far in her art. Mary Frances 
Wood displayed a technic and finesse in her piano solos 
which made them a distinct high light of the program. 
Perhaps Miss Wood's best number was the Valse de Con 


cert by Frank LaForge. Constance Mering is a young 
pianist of fine gifts and should mature into a prominent 
artist. Arthur Warwick's accompaniments were a_ very 


satisfactory adjunct to Miss Doe's singing. Numbers by 
the Duo-Art completed a most delightful evening. 


Maria Carreras to Teach Few Advanced Pupils 


Scarcely another pianist today represents in the tradi 
tional sense of the Lisztian manner in pianism as Maria 
Carreras. Mme. Carreras as a tiny child in Rome was 


“discovered” by the great master of Weimar himself and 
recommended personally to Giovanni Sgambati, his favorite 
pupil, who taught her tor fifteen consecutive years, Later, 
when already celebrated as an important figure in the 
pianistic world, Maria Carreras met Busoni in Berlin and 
was so fascinated by his mastery of the keyboard that she 
presented herself to him. Busoni was strongly impressed 
with this young pianist's exceptional genius and kept up a 
close friendship with her so that Maria Carreras ac 
quired from him ali the secrets of the keyboard. Maria 
Carreras’ immediate success in the United States and her 
exceptional successes in New York have placed her among 
the most appreciated masters of the piano, and the fact that 
she has decided to accept a limited number of advanced 
pupils at her New York studios will fulfill the aspiration 
of many a young pianist very eager to coach with such a 
prominent and artistic pe rsonality, 


Idis Lazar Géas Abroad 


Idis Lazar, pianist and teacher, closed her studio on July 
, and on July 5 sailed for an extended visit abroad 








I SEE THAT— 


The W. A. Clark, Jr., competition for the prize of $1,000 
for a symphony or symphonic poem has been extended 
to May 1, 1925. ; 

John Peirce has been secured by the Cleveland Institute of 
Music as head of the vocal department. 

Marcel Dupré is working on a new organ symphony. 

Volkmar. Andreae’s opera, Casanova, was a decided success 
at its premiére in Dresden. 

Charles Corma, pianist, is the 
child prodigy. 

Richard Strauss has had the Prussian order, Pour le Merite, 
conferred upon him. 

Sem Dresden has been appointed director of the Royal Con 
servatory of Music in Amsterdam. 

Margaret Matzenauer sang for the 
Spain. 

“Jazz,” declared Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
and not by the heart.” 

There were no less than 657 pupils at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music last season. 

Fred Patton has been engaged for performances with the 
English Grand Opera Company. 

Nicolai Schneer has returned to the United States to resume 
professional activities as a concert pianist. 

On page 7 William A. C. Zerffi discusses the crippled voice, 
and whether or not it can be restored. 

Mary Louise Campbell verge mother of Caryl 
passed away on July 4 

The Stadium concerts opened on July 3. 

St. Louis is to have a series of open air performances of 
Carmen in the Municipal Theater in August. 
Alberto Bimbonj will teach all summer at his New York 

studios, 

Mary Mellish calls English a beautiful language for song. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch believes that if there is another music 
age as great as the past it will be along some new lines, 
some new idiom. 

Dai Buell, in interview, states that the English composers 
show the greatest promise of all Europeans. 

Marjorie Meyer is now under the management of the $tand- 
ard Booking Office. 

Cables from Buenos Aires report the success of Besanzoni 
in opera there. 





name of another amazing 


King and Queen of 


“is made by the head 


Sensel, 


William Simmons finds that his business training has aided 
him in his musical career, 

Frederic Austen is the new artistic 
National Opera Company. 

The Muhlmann School of Opera in Chicago is accomplish 
ing worth-while results. 

Paderewski has been decorated by King Albert of Belgium 
with the Order of Leopold. 


director of the British 


Maria Carreras will accept a limited number of advanced 
pupils at her New York studio this summer 
Walter Anderson has been in the managerial business 


twenty years. 

Albert Stoessel will conduct the New York Symphony in a 
series of concerts in Chautauqua 

Mabel Swint Ewer was presented with a loving cup for her 
fine work with the Women's Symphony Orchestra of 
Philadelphia. 

A monument was unveiled in 
‘lorio. 

Chopin’s Pleyel grand piano still stands in the Pleyel ware 
rooms in Paris, 

Albert Spalding is a writer as well as a musician 

Abby Morrison will tour with the San Carlo Opera Com 
pany in the fall. 

David Saperton will be Josef 

found 


Asheville, N, ( eS 


aryl 


Hofmann’s assistant at the 
Curtis Institute. 
London opera goers have 

Ivogun. 
The Bronx may have a season of opera at reasonable prices 
next winter, G 


a new sensation in Maria 
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P. STASSEVITCH 
Violinist 
will conduct his violin classes in 


New York City throughout 
the summer. 
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for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
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With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Couarer 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 


making the department of value. 
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{The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending July 3. Detailed reviews of those selections 
which this department deems sufficiently interesting and im- 
portant musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


COME TO THE WILDWOOD, waltz song, by Robert 
Braine. Words by Hale Francisco. 

EARLY NEWS, song, by Robert Huntington Terry. 
Words by Anna Pratt. 

BABY’S LAUGH, gong by Ward-Stephens. Words by 
Carolyn Wells, 

(McKinley Music Co., Chicago) 

TWELVE DANCES for violin and piano in all the 
major keys, by Sturkow-Ryder. Fingered and bowed by 
Jesse De Vore. 

(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 

PRELUDE MILITAIRE (S. Rachmaninoff, op. 23, No. 
5), arranged for two pianos—four hands, by Edouard Hes- 
selberg. 

(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 

The following numbers are from the Laurel School Or- 
chestra Series: 

MAZURKA (Frederic Chopin, op. 38, No. 3), orches- 
trated by Henry F. Gilbert. 

NORWEGIAN SERENADE (Ole Olesen, op. 19, No. 
2), orchestrated by Laurence Powell; and MATROSEN- 
LIED (Grieg), SAILORS’ SONG, op. 68, No, 1. 

ETHIOPIAN DANCE, from Sylvia (Leo Delibes), or- 
chestrated by Henry F. Gilbert. 

ROMANCE (Wassili Wrangel), orchestrated by Lau- 
rence Powell. 

MINIATURE (A. Goedicke), op. 8, No. 2, and MENUET 
ANCIEN (N. Amani), op. 15, No. 10, orchestrated by 
Laurence Powell. 

(Enoch & Sons, New York) 

IT’S A LONG WAY FROM SINGAPORE, song, by 
H. O. Osgood, Lyric by Gordon Johnstone, 

SOLACE (Ora Vorrei Partir), by Mana-Zucca. Eng- 
lish words by Helen Taylor, Italian words by Ernesto 
Casolino. 

SHY MIGNONETTE, song, from the song cycle, A 
Pageant of Summer, by May H. Brahe, Lyric by Helen 
Taylor, : 

SONG OF THE ROVER, song, by Alexandre Georges. 
Lyric by Helen Taylor from the French of Victor Barru- 
cand. 

HARP OF THE WOODLAND, song, from the album, 
The Love Spell, by Easthope Martin. Lyric by Helen 
Taylor. 

THE WITHERED ROSE, song, by Bernard Hamblen. 

CAN’T REMEMBER, song, by Alma Goatley. Lyric 
by Herbert J. Brandon. 

TO A MINIATURE, song, from the album, Song Pic- 
tures, by May H. Brahe. Lyric by Helen Taylor. 


(Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York) 
MY DAD'S AT SEA, for piano, by A. Verne Westlake. 
HOP, SKIP AND JUMP, for piano, by A. Verne West- 
lake. 
MELODIE, op. 3, No. 3 (Rachmaninoff), for piano, 
revised and edited by Albert Ross Parsons. 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston) 


ROMANCE, for flute, by Harland A, Riker. 
VALSE CAPRICE, for flute, by Harland A. Riker. 


Miscellaneous Music 





(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Kiddies’ Sleep March (For violin, viola or cello, 
with piano accompaniment) 
By Donald Heins 


Melodious little characteristic piece, effective (especially 
as an encore) for any of the instruments for which it is 
arranged. 


Deep River (For string quartet) 
By William Arms Fisher; Arranged by Karl Rissland 
This is Karl Rissland’s arrangement for string quartet 
of William Arms Fisher’s favorite transcription of the old 
Negro melody, Deep River. Simple and thoroughly effec- 
tive in this arrangement. 


Carry Me Back to Old Virginny (For string 
Quartet) 
By James A. Bland; Arranged by Karl Rissland 
Mr. Rissland has done the same for another famous tune, 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, by James A. Bland. 
Neither one is technically difficult for any of the players. 
In the first, the viola has a chance to distinguish itself. 


Beau Soir (For violin) 
By Debussy; Transcribed by Karl Rissland 


Simple and effective transcription of one of the very 
best songs Claude Debussy ever wrote. 


(J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London) 


Five Whimsical Serenades—A Suite for Piano 
e By Timothy Mather Speiman 

This consists of five pieces: Harlequin Sings, The Faun 
Sings, The Spanish Captain Sings, Pierrot Sings, and The 
Tin Soldier Sings. These pieces are all somewhat modern 
in .character with a decided leaning toward the bur- 
lesque. The idiom is very picturesque and attractive and 
each. piece has snch a vivid, strong character, so very thor- 
oughly expressive of what the title impliés, that there is 
every reason to suppose the works will find popular favor. 
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It is needless to say that this is piano music of a very diffi- 
cult sort, requiring an advanced technic. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
An April Day 
By Homer N. Bartlett 
This is a little piece of moderate difficulty, somewhat in 
the nature of a waltz-scherzo, The melodic line is very 
graceful indeed and the harmony exquisitely moulded with 
a fine certainty of technic that is very attractive. The en- 
tire work is quite a little masterpiece and will be appreci- 
ated by teachers and their pupils. 


Eight First Grade Pieces 
By Edna Pietsch 


As the name indicates, these are baby things and each 
of them is provided with words suited to the juvenile 
character of the music. 


Three Piano Pieces (Op. 235) 
By Bert R. Anthony 


Only the third of these is at hand, entitled Return of 
Spring. It is a waltz with the melody starting in the left 
hand and taken with the right hand in the second move- 
ment. The melodies are agreeable and it will be found to 
be a good teaching piece in the third grade, ~ 


Four Pieces (Op. 240) 
By Bert R. Anthony 
By the same author we are in receipt of four pieces en- 


* titled On Parade, Summer Dreams, Woodland Shadows, 


and Mee Loo, Chinese dance. The most picturesque ‘of 
these, as might be expected, is the Chinese dance in which 
Mr. Anthony has caught the characteristic color of China- 
town very effectively. Of the others the Summer Dreams 
is especially attractive and is to be commended as a fine 
melodious study for the left hand. Woodland Shadows is 
an unusually pretty waltz with the melody in the right hand 
throughout. It is about the third grade, as are all of the 
others, 
Five Pieces for the Piano 
By Evelyn Lane 

These are entitled By the Brook, Cadets’ March, Circus 
Day, Hunting Song, and Powder and Crinoline, and they 
have all been received by the reviewer except Circus Day. 
These four are all in the second or third grade and are 
rather attractive. Somewhat amusing is the striking re- 
semblance between what our composer calls the Cadets’ 
March and the piece by Schumann, known, unless this re- 
viewer is in error, as The Jolly Farmer. There is so much 
resemblance that one might consider the Lane piece to be a 
mere paraphrase of Schumann. This is not said in bad 
humor, as this writer only too well knows how common such 
associations are, 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


A Song of Gladness (For Voice and Piano) 
By Oley Speaks 
The great success of Oley Speaks’ songs is due to the 
fact that he always writes with both eyes on the singer. 
A Song of Gladness, while not so popular in character as 
many of his songs, is most grateful for the vocalist. 


The Time of Violets (Spring Song) 
By Amy Worth 


An excellent song. Well written, expressive music set to 
a delightful poem, Its shortness makes it particularly suit- 
able for an encore. 


My Garden (Waltz-Song) ~ 
By Harry L. Vibbard 


Pleasant and attractive waltz song for high voice, though 
there is no demand made for vocal fireworks. Effective 
program number, 


Mandalay, and The Stranded Ship (Two Songs) 


By Frederic Ayres 

_ A few years from now somebody will write an article 
in the Musical Quarterly on “Settings of Mandalay.” Here 
is another; this time by Frederic Ayres, and for low voice. 
There is some ingenious harmonic coloring, but the tune 
itself is hardly as attractive as a number of other “Man- 
dalays.” The Stranded Ship is a very long song—twelve 
printed pages. It reminds one in style and matter of the 
old ballads. It would be effective for a singer who is espe- 
cially good at dramatic delineation. 


Pan Dances (For Pianoforte) 
By Elizabeth Thorn Boutelle 


It is a very much modernized Pan who does this dancing. 
The composer particularly deals in series of consecutive 
fifths and all sorts and shapes of altered chords and gro- 
tesque turns and twists. In other words, it is modern 
music and carries out the modern scheme of being at least 
original, whatever else one may be. Like Darius Milhaud 
this composer bases her music on commonplace themes. 
It is, however, picturesque in the arrangement. 


A Summer Day at the Seashore (For Piano) 
By Theodora Dutton 

_ This consists of three separate numbers with the following 

titles: A Frolic on the Beach, A Dance on Deck, On 

Moonlit Waters. It is for about grade three and is in- 

structive as well as being entertaining. The waltz entitled 

A Dance on Deck is particularly attractive. 


For the Stream (For Piano) 
By Ernest Toy 


A flowing study for both hands consisting of descending 
arpeggios. In spite of the brilliancy of the music it is com- 
paratively simple and will be enjoyed by third grade stu- 
dents. It has some lovely harmonic effécts and some in- 
teresting modulations, 


Little Sketches (For Pianoforte Study) 
By Kathleen Lockhart Manning f 


Here are five pieces as follows: Hop-Scotch, The Wind- 
mill, The Wooden Soldier, Up in the Cherry-Tree and The 
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Elephant. They are first and second grade, evidently in- 
tended for small children; quite picturesque and furnished 
with a program which is printed in between the lines of 
the music. 


Flower Songs (For Adult Beginners on the 
Pianoforte) 
it} By Mathilde Bilbro 

THits* , a set of five pieces with the following titles: 
Shamrock, Fleur de Lys, Japanese Cherry, Heather of Eng- 
land and Italian Tulips. The composer has attempted to 
carry. out the musical idiom of the various countries indi- 
cated in the titles and has been quite successful in this un- 
dertaking. The pieces are simple and tuneful. 


Spring Flowers (Four Descriptive Pieces for 
Piano) 
By N. Louise Wright 

Four little pieces bound in one cover. They are very sim- 
ple, about grade two, A feature of this is the crossing of 
hands\@n one of the pieces, the right hand playing in the 
bass clef, the left hand in the treble clef. All four pieces 
are excellent finger exercises. 


(The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia) 


Easy Teaching Pieces for the Piano 
By Isabel Dungan Ferris 

The first two of these are dances, the one entitled Dainty 
Dorothea being a gavotte and the Rustic Dance a country 
dance as the name implies. They are both picturesque and 
offer material for right and left hand technic. The third 
number of the group, entitled Lullaby, is cleverly con- 
structed with melodic figures in both hands and is an inter- 
esting study. 

(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Pioneer American Composers 

Edited and Augmented by Harold Vincent Milligan 

Encouraged by the success of the publication of some 
songs of Francis Hopkinson, called the first American 
composer, Harold Vincent Milligan has now dug up songs 
of half a dozen men who followed after Hopkinson and he 
has incorporated them in a volume called Pioneer American 
Composers. There are seven songs in the collection. From 
the standpoint of attractiveness for the present day ear, 
the first one, Dry Those Tears, by Victor Pelissier, is prob- 
ably the most attractive. The others are perhaps neither 
better nor worse than the average of this day. One must 
consider that practically all these men were about contem- 
porary with Beethoven, and even that great genius never 
wrote a song that might not just as well have been lost. 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


In Nature’s Byways (Operetta in Two Acts) 
By Florence Lovejoy 
An excellent thing for school or playground use. There 
are winter and spring and a lot of lovely spring flowers 
and there are little songs and dances for all of them. Every- 
thing is simple and straightforward, just the kind of ma- 
terial that so many schools are looking for. 


Slumber Song (For Organ) 
By Lester Groom 
Simple, tuneful little piece for organ, of a character 
indicated by its title. Not difficult technically and the 
pedal is especially simple. 


Tag (For Piano) 
By Bernice Fairchild 
In this simple little study the two hands chase each other 
all up and down the keyboard, and in the trio there is 
practice in crossing the left hand. 


Spring and Summer Holidays (For Piano) 
By Florence P. Rea 

The composer, in a short introductory note, says: “The 
object of this group of little Holidays is to supplement 
the harmonic foundation with melodious pieces, easy to mas- 
ter, using over and over again the fundamental chords 
and certain little problems in the fingering. The facility 
gained in this way, and with it the opportunity of ex- 
pressing an imaginative thought with story telling style, is 
most helpful. The child should be encouraged to find 
original words for at least the first four measures of each 
piece which is without words. This stimulates the interest 
in interpretation and is an aid in developng a sense of 
rhythm. The little pieces are very cleverly made and 
should succeed in inducing the little pupil to take the in- 
terest which the composer awaits. 


Readings with Music 


He Met Her in the Meadow 
By Lalla Ryckoff 


Is Marriage a Failure? 
By Frieda Peycke 
Those who are addicted to the peculiar form of indoor 
sport known as Readings with Music will find a handy ar- 
ticle in these numbers. Both are avowedly comic; the sec- 
ond very short. M. J. 


Oscar Saenger Summer School 

Lucie Westen, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, sang 
the second of the song recitals, which take place every Fri- 
day evening at the new Summer School, at 2126 Lincoln 
Park West, Chicago. 

Miss Westen was in good form and gave an extremely 
interesting program. Her beautiful voice was heard to 
great advantage in the Boheme aria, and in Mozart's Alle- 
luia, which she gave as an encore to her first group of songs 
and in which she displayed a perfect coloratura. She seems 
to have a voice capable of doing both dramatic and colora- 
tura roles—a rare gift. Miss Westen has splendid style and 
did some beautifully artistic singing, notably in that exquisite 
song of Georges, called Nuages, in Debussy’s Fantoches, 
which she had to repeat, and in the Strauss Staendchen. 
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She received much applause from her delighted audience. 
It will be remembered that Miss Westen made a hit in the 
role of Eudosia in Halevy’s La Juive with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company last season. Martha Falk Mayer played the 
accompaniments in masterly style. 


Mrs. Ewer Presented with Loving Cup 
The Women's Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia re- 
cently appeared in concert at the Hippodrome Pier Theater, 
Ocean City, N, J. This organization, under the direction 
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MABEL SWINT EWER 
of J. W. F. Leman, was heard in the overture from Mirella, 


Gounod, and the Allegretto Grazioso from Dvorak’s fourth 
symphony. Mabel Swint Ewer was the organizer and is 
the president of the Women’s Symphony Orchestra. She 
has worked indefatigably in the interests of the organiza- 
tion and is to be congratulated upon the results achieved. 
The Royal Trumpeters also gave pleasure in a well rendered 
selection. Edward Barnes, baritone, and Florence Haenle, 
violinist, and Dorothy Powers, harpist, added to the success 
of the concert with their art. 

At the conclusion of the concerts by the Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Philadelphia, Mrs. Ewer was presented 
with a silver loving cup in recognition of the fine work she 
has done for the organization. 


Victor Kolar, Conductor and Composer 


Victor Kolar was born on February 12, 1888, the son of a 
musician, and was learning the violin and piano as he learned 
to talk. At twelve he was ready for the Conservatory of 
Music in Prague, and in the next four years completed work 
usually requiring six, his education being paid for by Jan 
Kubelik. Such an impression did he make that upon his 
graduation his teacher, Professor Sevcik, arranged for him 
to play the Dvorak violin concerto with the famous com- 
poser conducting. Young Kolar had already studied com- 
position under Dvorak and was planning to write as well as 
to play. Upon his graduation he came to America to serve as 
violinist with Emil Paur and the now disbanded Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra. He soon became assistant conductor 
and officiated at the popular concerts and the rehearsals. 

Mr. Kolar attracted the attention of Walter Damrosch and 
signed with the New York Symphony Orchestra as assistant 
conductor, a circumstance which prevented his accepting the 
offer of Paur to take him to Berlin without expense and in- 
troduce him to Richard Strauss. He assumed his American 
citizenship when he was twenty-one and stayed with Dam- 
rosch until 1917, when Gabrilowitsch induced him to come 
to Detroit as assistant conductor, his work in that capacity 
having won him a high reputation in the musical East. 

For the past four or five years he has devoted his energy 
and ability chiefly toward conducting. For the past two 
years he has officiated as guest conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s concerts held in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, each summer, and this year he will again conduct 
there for two weeks, beginning July 21. His plans regard- 
ing new works he intends to perform in Detroit next season 
include the works of most of the contemporary composers 
of merit. 

Mr. Kolar also is a composer of note, having won very 
high praise through the country for his numerous and varied 
compositions. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


Answers to letters received in this department are 


published as prom as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


PRONOUNCING NAMES oF MUSICIANS 


“In reading the Musicat Courter at our club meetings we 
have great difficulty in pronouncing the names of modern com 
posers and artists, Will you please write me in what book | might 
find the names pronounced ? I might add, we have Frank Y 
Vizetelly and Mackey's dictionary but in these are found lacking 
many of the modern names, Thanking you in advance 
You will find that Baker's Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 

gives the pronunciation of many of the names of musicians and 
artists. The last edition of the book was published in 1919 and it is 
not in all respects quite up to date, 


Some BreirHaAuPt 


“An interview with Florence Leonard about the books of E. M. 
Breithaupt was published in the Musicat Courier, May &, page 
10. I should like to get the books. The article does not tell 
where the books were published, so I should like to ask you to 
be kind enough to inquire of the writer of the ahove mentioned 


Books 


interview, who is the publisher and where it is possible, in the 
United States or Europe, to get the following books: Die 
Naturliche Klaviertechnik, School of Weight Touch (in English), 
and Die Naturliche Klavier-technik, Part I11-—all by Breithaupt. 


you can not give this information, would you be so kind as 
to let me know the address of Miss Leonard, and perhaps I could 
get the address from her? I shall appreciate it very much and 
thank you in anticipation.” 

The writer of the interview with Florence Leonard is not sure that 
the Breithaupt books can be purchased in this country, Miss Leonard's 
address is 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. She will un 
doubtedly supply the information you require. 


Joseph M. Brambach Violinist and Pedagog 


Joseph M. Brambach was born in a suburb of Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1898, of Hungarian parentage, in an atmos 
phere many of the world’s greatest musicians occupy and 
have occupied for ages. It is recorded that this young 





JOHN BRAMBACH 


recognition is a lineal descendant of 
famous pianist, born 1833 and 
who was then but four years 


aspirant for public 
Casper John Brambach, the 
died 1902. Young Brambach, 
of age, can, therefore, credit his ancestry with the in 
heritance of musical gifts which raise his attributes above 
many bidders for public recognition in America. He has 
had the advantage of consistent schooling which emphasizes 
his artistry as a player 

Mr. Brambach has become 
educationally and is pursuing 
pedagogy to the ways of his many pupils 
dering or affecting his discipline. His aim is 
He is located in a beautiful and musically 
in the Kimball Building, Chicago 


Americanized 
the policy of adapting his 
without surren 
to be thorough 
attractive studio 


thoroughly 


Judith Bokor’s Success Abroad 


The well known Hungarian cellist, Judith Bokor, has 
made a successful tour in the past season in Holland, Ger 
many, Spain, England, Hungary, Austria and Roumania, in 


all of which countries the artist has been reengaged for 


the next year. 
Washington Music Bureau in Larger Quarters 


The Washington Music Bureau has moved to 
quarters at 1115 Clifton Street, N.W., Washington 


larger 
LD. ¢ 
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VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Invaluable to Traveling Pianists and Indispensable to 
Pianists and Students Living in Apartments, Hotels or ; 


Excellent for Perfecting All Phases of Technic and for Strengthening 
Weight of touch can be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO., 120 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK 
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If plans that are in the course of preparation go 
through, the Bronx is going to have quite a season 
of grand opera at reasonable prices next winter, 
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Every once in a while there comes a striking proof 
of the fact that there was something really unusual 
and big in the method of the old masters of music. 
The two vocalists first chosen as Stadium soloists, of 
the three selected by the auditions committee, Fran- 
ces Paperte and Frank Johnson, both laid the 
foundation of their vocal education in the studio 
of the same teacher in Chicago, Shirley Grandel, al- 
though they have studied with other teachers since 
coming to New York, And Shirley Grandel was a 
pupil of no less a teacher than Manuel Garcia, past 
grandmaster of bel canto—beautiful singing. 


ee ed 


Along with the first real hot day, the annual crop 
of summer rumors drops in on New York. For in- 
stance, one hears that H, H, Bellamann, of North 
Carolina, is siated for the directorship of the new 
conservatory which is to be established according to 
the recent announcement of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion and that the piano faculty will include Ernest 
Hutcheson and Erno Dohnanyi. Another story con- 
cerns a prominent manager who was thought by 
many to be gradually abandoning the musical field 
in favor of a sister art, but who appears to be doing 
anything but that, since he will soon add to his list 
the American singers, Carolina Lazzari and Mary 
McCormic (the Mary Garden protegée) and one 
or two other young artists who are coming into 
prominence, 

-— ~~) -—— 

The New York Tuberculosis Association, Inc., is 
doing its utmost to aid the thousands of tuberculous 
patients—men, women and children—who are con- 
fined to the hospitals of the great city. Part of their 
work consists in furnishing musical entertainment 
for the unfortunates, something the association is 
able to do because, as a letter to the Musica Covu- 
rier says, “To the everlasting credit of the musical 
profession, we find ourselves able to develop a suffi- 
cient number of kindly disposed artists to go to these 
hospitals each week under our direction and help the 
patients in the way indicated.” Among those who 
volunteered for the week ending Thursday, July 3, 
were the U nited Community Charal Club, Mark’s 
War Veterans’ Band, Azin Grotto Band, Alice Godil- 
lot, W. J. Robb, Mrs. Raderman; Zillah Buell, 
Roland C, Greene, M, E. Callan, vocalists; Egbert 
Freund, Zoe Cheshire, Adele Holstein, Anna Pinto, 
Mrs, Callan, instrumentalists; the Gas and Electric 


Choral Society, Hawthorne School Band, and Na- 
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tional Biscuit Company Band. The Musicat Covu- 
RIFR has always been consistently opposed to the pro- 
fessional artist giving his services for nothing, but 
in a worthy cause like this, to volunteer when time 
and circumstances permit is an honor. Any artist 
wishing to do so may communicate with the asso- 
ciation at its office, 10 East Thirty-ninth street. 
ey 

One hears that the English opera, The Immortal 
Hour, the book and music of which are both by 
Rutland Broughton, is to be brought over here by 
Charles Colburn. It has made a lasting and quite 
unexpected success in London, 

— — 

Musical and famous old Stony Point, overlooking 
the Hudson, is to have a gala day Wednesday next 
week, July 15, when the 145th anniversary of the 
battle won in 1779 by General “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne will be celebrated on the site of the old fort, 
now a National Park, Following the ceremonies 
there, a second celebration will take place on the 
grounds of the American Institute of Operatic Art, 
only a few paces away, when the cornerstone of Max 
Rabinoff’s latest contribution to the cause of music in 
America will be laid. Famous speakers, a detach- 
ment of West Point Cadets with bands and a detach- 
ment of the regular artillery will participate in both 
ceremonies, and at the cornerstone laying there will 
be a musical program by distinguished solo artists 
and choral forces. 
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A report from Rome states that Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has secured the rights to Puccini’s new opera, 
Turandot, and that its first performance will take 
place here some time next season, with the composer 
present and conducting. In the absence of both Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza and his assistant, Edward Ziegler, who 
sailed last week for his annual visit to Europe, no 
official confirmation or denial of the report can be 
obtained, but there are several reasons for believing 
that it is incorrect. In the first place it comes from 
Rome, whereas both Puccini’s publishers and Signor 
Gatti-Casazza are in Milan, gperatic headquarters of 
Italy ;in the second place, Puccini is no conductor ; in 
the third place, the Metropolitan director, whose ex- 
perience with the later Puccini operas has not been 
of the happiest, told us months ago that he had no 
interest in bringing the Turandot premiére here. The 
Rome dispatch stated that a disagreement between 
Toscanini and Puccini enabled Gatti-Casazza to se- 
cure the premiére. The kernel of truth probably 
lies in the single fact that there is bad feeling on 
Puccini’s part toward Czar Toscanini, who had the 
audacity to forbid the famous composer’s entrance to 
the dress rehearsal of Boito’s Nerone. 

—o— 
CONVENTION HUMOR 

Up to the time of going to press the best thing 
that has come out of the two weeks’ struggle of the 
Democratic convention is a musical story printed in 
the New York World: 

Col. Michael E. Hennessey of Boston insists that criticism 
of the convention band is not wholly fair. 

“Picking the worst band in the world,” says the Colonel, 
“is a hard task. Old Bill Davenport thought his regimental 
band was the worst in the world. So did his Colonel and 
the rest of the regiment until one day they heard a band 
approaching in the distance. As one man they agreed it 
was worse than theirs and rushed to the street to look it 
over. The nearer it came the worse it got. Finally it 
turned the corner. 


i “My Gawd!” the Colonel exclaimed, “its our band after 
dications 
0+0=0 


It is said to be against the principles of broad- 
casters to pay their artists. Here are a few of the 
names that were listed in radio programs for the 
week ending July 5: 


Mabel Empie, soprano. 
Judith Roth, soprano. 
Lee Terry, piano. 
Marguerite Dingwell, 
prano. 
Harry Brown, violin. 
Grace Forbes, soprano. 
Harriet Hubbard, soprano. 
Imerio Ferrari, baritone. 
Marjorie Fullerton, soprano. 
Julia Gilbert, contralto, 
Emily Deitsch, soprano. 
D, J, Williams, tenor. 
Marie Kiraly,. piano. 
Keith McLeod, piano. 
Lucile Wagner, soprano. 
W. F. Sweeney, baritone. 
F. Franz, tenor. 
Marie Blackwell, soprano, 
Elsa Ersi, soprano, 
Ida Fiedler, piano. 
Margaret Howell, soprano. 
Gertrude Evelyn; soprano. 
Hilda Ramon, soprano, 
Charles Bryden, tenor. 
Oscar Race, piano. 


Edna Robinson, soprano. 

Grace Cambell, contralto. 

Vanstan Lee, baritone. 

Kathleen Stewart, piano, 

Irma Caron, soprano. 

Rita Rotermel, piano. 

Leta Shelton, soprano. 

Elsa Fisher, piano. 

Edward Mann, baritone. 

Leon Carson, tenor. 

Jacob Gegna, violin. 

Jack Thot, bass. 

Vera Kerrigan, piano. 

Arline Felker, soprano, 

Minnie Well, piano. 

Sara Hammond, soprano. 

Mrs. T. Fisher, contralto. 

Julius fe piano. 

Ralph aeeret. tenor, 
ichenthal, piano. 

Agee Carroll, piano. 

Emma Morris, soprano, 

Emma Burkhardt, contralto. 

Veronica Sweigart, soprano. 

Margaret Keever, contralto. 


so- 
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THE PEOPLE’S NEEDS 


W hat amounts to a real controversy has arisen, 
partly as a result of the recent National Music 
Week, partly as a result of several books and 
numerous magazine articles which have ap- 
peared within recent memory, and partly as a 
result of the views of a few critics who have 
developed a very decided opposition to all art for 
the people. 

It is difficult for any musician to decide who is 
right and who is wrong because so many con- 
siderations are involved. The importance of 
Music Week cannot for a moment be doubted. 
It has the effect of awakening many communities 
and individuals to the fact that there is such a thing 
as music in the world, and of raising many from 
the lowest popular plane of taste and ideal to 
something a little better. 

But Music Week has not been aided by s some 
of the things that have been written about “music 
for the people.” Some writers set their ideal 
a little—or a good bit—too low. Their slogan 
seems to be “give the people any old thing so 
long as it is music.” And then they set out to talk 
about music in terms supposed to reach: the 
coarse minds of low natures—the man of the 
street. 

The effect of it is to do nothing of the kind. 
It is similar to the effect produced by the aristo- 
crat when he tries to put the common people at 
their ease by imitating their mannerisms, talking 
slang, doing a vaudeville stunt of being one of 
the masses. The masses merely think what a 
fool he is making of himself, and the masses are 
no more influenced by this popular music lit- 
erature than they would be by this vaudevillian 
nincompoop. 

Worst of all is the idea of some magazines, 
weeklies and Sunday editions of the newspapers, 
that it is necessary to try to be funny. In this 
futile attempt they attach pictures to their art- 
icles (sometimes serious enough) on musical 
subjects, pictures that are neither funny nor 
smart and which make the real musician hot 
under the collar and naturally turn him against 
this popular movement in all its forms. 

And not the least interesting feature of this 
is the fact that many of the editors (or advertis- 
ing managers) of these papers proudly send 
them in to the serious musical magazines for 
approval, with permission to reprint in whole 
or part, quite unconscious of the anger they 
arouse in the minds of people who have been 
fighting for years against this very lowering of 
ideals. 

Such people must be amazingly ignorant of the 
attitude of American men and women towards 
music. To the American man and woman seri- 
ous music is a serious thing. It is about all they 
have in their lives of poetry, the only outlet for 
the sentimental and romantic sides of their na- 
tures, and vaguely attached by youthful training 
and association to the practice of religion—hymn 
singing—the village church. 

It is also vaguely associated with patriotism, 
love of home and mother, and all sorts of things 
that seem to professional artists hopelessly senti- 
mental but which indicate the first small open- 
ing of art-consciousness in the minds of people 
whose Anglo-Saxon ideals have taught them to 
be ashamed of all such sentiments, except 
when expressed in music. 

There are many, many people who are blind 
to this sort of Main Street psychology, or who 
consciously shut their eyes to it. There are 
many, too, who believe that technical training 
is more important than aesthetic training. There 
are equally many who believe in bringing art 
to the people in any form, any way, so long as 
people get it. 

But professional musicians know very well that 
there is one way, and one way only, to art growth, 
and that is by giving only the best, always only 
the best, by advertising it as such, and by placing 
it within reach of those who want it not because 
it is just music but because it is the best. It is 
altogether foolish to deny the ability of the com- 
mon people to distinguish between good and bad 
in art. The people know, and to endeavor to 
persuade them to absorb music of any kind just 
because it is music is to do them an injury by 
destroying that instinctive appreciation of quali- 
tative distinctions. 

People who like jazz thoroughly and unre- 
servedly must not be assumed to have low mu- 
sical taste in the sense that they would be will- 
ing to see high ideals dragged down or good 
music badly performed, 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


When Moriz Rosenthal takes his pen in hand he 
is not less effective than when he puts it on the piano. 
To the New Vienna Journal of June 8 he contributes 
an article entitled “My First Jury,” which in transla- 
tion reads as follows: 

“In the spring of 1902 I received an invitation 
from the Paris Conservatoire to be on the jury (as 
the representative from Austria) which would assem- 
ble to award the Prix Diémer. In this contest, for 
which Professor Diémer, of the Conservatoire, had 
donated a prize of 4,000 francs, only those pianists 
were allowed to participate who had in the preceding 
decadé graduated from the Conservatoire, it being 
immaterial under which professor. An early guerrilla 
war ‘started for the prize which developed into a 
piano battle, lasting two days, raging twice a day 
from early morning until late at night. The jury 
to which I belonged was made up of such brilliant 
artists as Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Planté, Wormser 
(the composer of The Prodigal Son), Paderewski, 
Pugno, Paladilhe, Philipp, Chevillard (conductor of 
the Lamoureux Orchestra) and the Belgian pianist, 
de Greef. 

“Before the battle one talked in the aisles of the 
conservatory, about Diémer’s having donated this 
prize, expecting his favorite pupil Lévy to win it, 
and certainly the conduct of this illustrious teacher 
betrayed it. When he saw me he ran toward me, 
saying : ‘Oh, ce petit Lévy, qui a una peur tellement 
affreuse malgré son grand talent.’ (‘Oh, this little 
Lévy, how nervous he is in spite of his great talent.’) 
It may be added that the word ‘talent’ in French 
means not only gift, but positive skill. 

“Diémer’s partiality for Lévy, which later took on 
a grotesque form, was not altogether unaccountable ; 
he was his teacher and his prestige was at stake, as 
most of the other contestants, especially the Spanish 
pianist, Joaquin Malats, were pupils of his competi- 
tor, Marmontel, who had been a pupil of Chopin. 

“The concert hall of the Conservatoire was filled 
with a gayly expectant audience. Less happy were 
the jurors, for we had listened ten times in suc- 
cession to the following musical program: Beetho- 
ven’s Appassionata, Schumann’s Etudes Sympho- 
niques, Chopin’s Fantasie (the artist could take his 
choice), also a prelude, mazurka by Chopin, and 
(again contestants could choose) Liszt’s Campanella, 
and Etude en Forme de Valse by Saint-Saéns. Most 
of the contestants, including ‘le petit Lévy,’ had 
chosen Saint-Saéns, while Malats selected the Cam- 
panella. 

“Promptly at nine o'clock, after a drawing by lot, 
the haggard looking Joaquin Malats stepped on the 
platform to open the concert. After the first twenty 
measures or so Paderewski and I nodded to each 
other ; the young man who played was neither a shy 
interpreter nor a hotspur, who had to overcome diffi- 
culties, but a genuine artist who interpreted Beetho- 
ven with skill and knowledge. 

“Immediately at the beginning of the proceedings 
I noticed how uncertain many of the famous com- 
posers seemed who were not pianists. Especially 
Massenet did not conceal his ignorance. Several 
times he asked me and Paderewski, ‘C’est bien, hein?” 
and again he would ask me whether a certain pas- 
sage had been played with literal correctness. Pala- 
dilhe in turn marveled at comparatively easy parts, 
and only Saint-Saéns, one of the finest of pianists, 
did not try to read the verdict in the faces of the 
other jurors but had in front of him a piece of paper 
on which he made notations incessantly. 

“On the second day of the great battle the fol- 
lowing little episode occurred, which I recall dis- 
tinctly. I remarked to Paderewski that if one wished 
to find out whether an artist had been successful in 
a certain city and whether he had been well received 
by the public and the press, he should not read any 
of his criticisms but simply ask him whether the 
audience and the critics of that city knew much 
about music. If the artist answers ‘yes’ one might 
know that he had been successful, if ‘no,’ one could 
be sure that the concert had been a failure. As soon 
as I had said this we heard Pugno, with true Gallic 
animation, say to Saint-Saéns: ‘You ask me, revered 
master, whether the Malravians (name apocryphal) 
understand much about music. All I can say is that 
they are ignorant, unmusical and uneducated.’ 
Paderewski and I roared, while Pugno stared at us 
disconcertedly. 

“Sing, oh Muse, of the victory of Joaquin Malats, 
the Barcelonian. After a half hour debate the first 
prize was awarded to the Don, with eleven votes for 
and one against him. It was Saint-Saéns who had 
voted for ‘le petit Lévy.’ The news was received by 
the audience with great pleasure, but it struck Diemer 


In the afternoon still a fighting 
He 


as a thunderbolt. 
cock, he now was completely broken-spirited. 
barely managed a mild, kindly smile. 

“A dinner in honor of the victor was prepared in 
the elaborate home of Diémer and all of us, fatigued 
from the exertion of an all too long ordeal, walked 
in groups to Diémer’s house. I walked with Mas- 
senet. I remembered how Massenet was decried as 
an Opportunist and felt this to be a great wrong and 
proceeded to tell him how highly I and the rest of 
the jurors thought of his objectivity and impartial- 
ity, as he had not, in spite of his fondness for 
Diémer, voted for the pupil, Lévy, but for Malats, 
the pupil of Marmontel, At this Massenet stood 
still, with an expression of horror on his face, saying 
desperately: ‘Christ, Christ, what have I done? 
This is terrible, horrible!’ I felt sorry for him and 
tried to console him, but in vain. 

“Upon our arrival at Diémer’s house we had a 
little surprise. The table was set festively, but the 
victor was not present; Diemer apparently had not 
felt inclined to invite him. 

“And Malats? He was of elegant appearance, tall 
and slender. After the contest he went to the tele- 
graph office to send the good word in all directions, 
especially to Barcelona. Would Alexander the Great 
have telegraphed to Athens the news of his victory 
over the Persians, had regular telegraph service been 
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“Faust’s Support Was Decidedly Weak” 





established in those days? It seems that the’ young 
hidalgo, in the elation over his success, worded the 
message in such a way as to give the impression that 
he had not won a victory in the presence of an illus- 
trious jury, but over the jury, for on the following 
day one could read in the papers that Malats had 
‘scored over his rivals, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Planté, 
Paderewski, Pugno, Rosenthal,’ etc. This news 
created no end of jubilation in Barcelona, the native 
city of Malats. Upon his arrival at the station he 
was welcomed by the officials, a torchlight procession 
and banquets were arranged in his honor, and strong 
Spanish Rioja flowed freely. These ovations lasted 
fully a week, 

“When I, several years later, appeared in Madrid, 
I met Malats, who was then celebrated as the fore- 
most pianist of Spain. He attended all my concerts 
and also wrote (rarissima avis) an enthusiastic arti- 
cle about me in the leading newspaper of Barcelona, 
Vanguardia. 

“Consumption ended the life of this interesting 
and original artist at a very early age; it was 
rumored that the smiles of the women of Andalusia 
had killed him.” 

nem er 

“Incipient Wagnerite” inquires: “What shall I 
read about Richard Wagner in order to acquaint my- 
self thoroughly with the man, his music, and his 
texts?” It is a timely question, for one forgets that 
each new day starts another generation, which is not 
as familiar as our own with the doings and the music 
of Wagner. Appropriate works that might be 
studied to advantage by any “incipient Wagnerite,” 
as soon as he begins to fall under the magic spell, 
are: Wagner’s own writings; the Wagner Lexikon 
of Glasenapp and Stein; the Wagner Encyclopedia, 
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by the same authors; the Wagner-Wesendonck cor 
respondence ; Wagner’s Autobiography ; Wagner im 
Spiegel der Kritik, by Tappert ; Glasenapp’s Life of 
Wagner; Chamberlain’s Richard Wagner; Louis’ 
Weltanschauung Wagner’s; Neitzsche’s Wagner in 
Bayreuth ; Shaw’s The Perfect Wagnerite ; Hender- 
son’s Studies in the Wagnerian Drama; Nietzsche’s 
Die Geburt der Tragédie aus dem Geiste der Musik, 
and the monographs Das Theater, by Golther, and 
Die Musik, by Von Wolzogen. Those students 
who desire to trace Wagner’s mythology to its 
sources, should consult Simrock’s translation of the 
Edda, Herrmann’s work on German and Norse 
mythology, and the imposing Sagengeschichtlichten 
Grundlagen der Ringdichtung Wagner’s, published 
by the Berlin Allgemeine Musik Zeitung. With this 
list there is no further excuse for any ignorance of 
Wagner on the part of the rising generation. 
Ree, 

“Chopin will not survive another twenty years,” 
declares one of our most philosophical correspond- 
ents positively. We intend to reprint this para- 
graph in 1944 for the sake of comparison. 

eRe, 

“It looks like the American public is at last will 
ing to make an issue between American and foreign 
musical effort,” remarks a Western paper, which is 
renowned for its candor rather than for its grammar 

eRe”, 

Every once in a while we pause to wonder what 
sort of impulse makes a man take up double-bass 
playing as a profession. 

Rnre 

An up-State daily tells of a boy “who has won 
200 prizes in music.” And poor Bach and Beethoven 
never won any. 

nRre*e 

From a California letter: “You fellows who at 
tempt to explain music might as well try to describe 
God.” Didn’t Sydney Smith say something like that 
long ago? 

ere 

We dug out G. W. E. Russell’s biography of dear 
old Sydney, but we couldn’t find the foregoing pas 
sage. However, we did rediscover two of our favor- 
ite remarks of the celebrated bon motster. Here they 
are: 

“Sydney Smith used to say, ‘Bobus (his brother) 
and I have inverted the laws of nature. He rose by 
his gravity; I sank by my levity.’ 

“When a lady asked him for an epitaph on her 
pet dog Spot he proposed, ‘Out, damned Spot !’ ” 

RRe*e 

Convention cheering and catcalling are discordant 
enough but Convention laughter is even worse. It 
was the late Elbert Hubbard, during one of his lec- 
tures, who said to a shrilly cachinnating auditor 
“If you must laugh, don’t laugh off the pitch.” The 
American laugh! A book might be written about it 

mR, 


And speaking of things American, some of our 
colleges are getting to be known as favorably for the 
quality of their music as of their football. Do you 
remember the line in George Ade’s The College 
Widow, when the athletic coach says: “Atwater Col- 
lege? Why, I never even heard of the place until! it 
scored against Cornell last year?” 

eRe 

To continue patriotically. The Minister of Fine 
Arts, Paris, is to hold a special competition for the 
encouragement of French symphonic composition. 
The Minister of Fine Arts in New York is main 
taining an offended silence. 

| 

“The majority of the boxholders at our Opera do 
not know one tune from another among all those they 
hear in a season at the Metropolitan,” says a society 
journal. Pardon, but they do. They are able to 
recognize the Aida march and when they hear any 
other operatic melody they are able to tell in a mo- 
ment that it is not the march from Aida, 

zn Re 


It seems a long time since Moszkowski, Rubin 
stein and Strauss-Tausig used to figure prominently 
on piano recital programs, 

nn, 

Truth crushed to earth is not the only thing that 
will rise again. There are the operatic corpses at the 
final curtain. 

\ nd 

Nilly (at Stadium concert) 
Humoresque wonderfully.” 

Willy—“It wasn’t so darned funny, 
laughed.” 5 


“He played the 
Not a soul 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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CHOPIN’S PIANO 


By Clarence Lucas 


Iynaz Pleyel was born on the Ist of June, 1757, 
in Lower Austria. He was the twenty-fourth child 
of the village schoolmaster and he evidently inherited 
the art of being prolific from his industrious par- 
ent He learned to play the clavier, then took up 
the violin, and studied composition assiduously under 
the guidance of Haydn, He went to Italy and wrote 
opera In 1783 he was appointed Capellmeister to 
the cathedral in Strassburg. In 1791 he went to 
London to conduct the professional concerts in com- 
petition to Haydn at the Salomon Concerts. By 
the beginning of the new century he was established 
as a music publisher in Paris. In 1807 he founded 
the piano manufactory of Pieyel & Co., and in so 
doing he gave to his name an enduring renown which 
he never could have earned with all his operas, his 
twenty-nine symphonies, innumerable quartets, quin- 
tets, trios, duets for two violins, eight concertos, ten 
books of piano sonatas, twelve sonatas for violin 
and piano, songs, and hymns, 

He called to his assistance the practical piano 
maker and prolific inventor, John Henry Pape, who 
was born near Hanover in 1789 while the dark clouds 
of the Revolution were lowering on the political hori- 
zon of France 

In 1821 Ignaz Pleyel took into partnership with 
himself his son, Camille Pleyel, an excellent musician 
born in Strassburg in 1792, and a pupil of his father 
and of the celebrated pianist and composer, Dussek. 

In 1824, exactly one hundred years ago, the two 
Pleyels showed their musical judgment and business 
wisdom by taking into the firm the most popular and 
authoritative pianist of the day in Paris, the once 
famous Kalkbrenner. He, too, was a man of wide 
experience and much travel. Born near Berlin in 
1788, he entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1798 at 
the age of ten and won the prize for piano playing 
and composition at the end of four years. He lived 
London, knew Clementi, Hummel, 


nine years in 


Haydn, and his compositions were played every 
One of his pupils was the greatest woman 
So great 


where 
pianist of her generation, Madame Pleyel. 





PIANO ON WHICH CHOPIN 
PLAYED. 

This piano, a Pleyel, was made nearly 
100 years ago and is the one used by 
Chopin during his life in Paris, from 
1831 on, the instrument on which so 
many of his immortal compositions 
fireat took form in actual sound. The 
Pleyel firm, still one of the leading 
French manufacturers, preserves the 
piano in its Paris bureau. The figure 
in the photographs (especially made 
for the Musica, Courter by Clarence 
Lucas) is Brailowsky, the young 
Russian pianist, who is coming to 
tmerica for the firat time next season, 
In a recent series of Chopin recitals 
at the Pleyel Hall, he used the old 
insirument in playing some of the 
lighter works. 


was his name and so high his position that when 
Chopin went to Paris in 1831 as a young man of 
twenty-two he seriously thought of taking lessons 
from Kalkbrenner. He did not take lessons from 
Kalkbrenner, partly because he did not approve al- 
together of the Kalkbrenner style, and partly be- 
cause Mendelssohn told Chopin that he already 
played better than Kalkbrenner. 

The Pleyel piano, however, as made by Ignaz 
Pleyel, John Henry Pape, Camille Pleyel, Frederik 
Kalkbrenner, appealed strongly to Chopin. He at 
once made that instrument the vehicle of his compo- 
sitions and gave all his recitals on a Pleyel. The 
world perhaps can never estimate the influence the 
Pleyel piano, as it was a century ago, exerted on the 
style of Chopin’s compositions for the piano, and 
the influence those compositions have had on all 
piano music since Chopin’s day. 

If Ignaz Pleyel had not been an extraordinarily 
fine musician; if he had not met with a practical 
manufacturer and inventor like Pape; if he had not 
taken his musical son and the expert pianist Kalk- 
brenner into the firm, would he, could he, have pro- 
duced an instrument which was a source of inspira. 
tion to a composer with the exquisitely delicate ear of 
a Chopin? 

Chopin’s Pleyel grand piano still stands in the 
Pleyel warerooms, 22 rue Rochechouart, Paris. 
When the pianist Brailowsky repeated in the Pleyel 
concert hall the six recitals of Chopin’s compositions 
he had given a few days previously in another hall, 
he played one or two of the lighter works of Chopin 
on the ninety year old instrument, and it occurred to 
me that the readers of the Mustcat Courter scat- 
tered throughout the world might like at least to see 
a photograph of the piano which first made audible 
to human ears many of the preludes, the nocturne 
in G minor, the Funeral March, the Etudes for 
Moscheles, the mazurka in A minor, the tarentelle, 
the fantasie in F minor, the scherzo in B flat minor. 

The directors of the Pleyel house had the piano 
taken upstairs to a well lighted garret, and Brailow- 
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sky came from the other side of Paris to sit at the 
keyboard while I made my photograph. 

The piano is seven feet four inches long, and four 
feet three and a half inches wide. The top note is 
G, and the bottom note is C. 

It is not overstrung, and the fallboard, bears the 
inscription: Medailles d’Or 1827-1834, Ignace 
Pleyel & Compagnie, Facteurs du Roi, Paris. 

The old warehouse and concert hall will soon be 
swept away. Pleyel’s have purchased land far west 
from the parts of Paris that knew Kalkbrenner and 
Chopin. The new home of the venerable instrument 
of Chopin and the modern products of the Pleyel 
factory will shortly be near the Are de Triomphe and 
the Place de I’Etoile. It will contain a beautiful con- 
cert hall, and in the course of time will have history, 
and the memories of great musicians dead and gone 
associated with it, even as the old hall in the narrow 
little rue Rochechouart has today. 


— ° - 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


The first number of a new monthly periodical, 
Music, long announced, appeared recently. It is 
an extra subscription number, The regular year 
will begin only with the September issue. Deems 
laylor is the editor and Gilbert W. Gabriel the man- 
aging editor. The first issue is very attractive in- 
deed and full of good things. To begin with, there 
is the finest portrait of Geraldine Farrar we have 
ever seen. Then William J. Henderson starts with 
All Things Considered, a review of the past season. 
Other articles of particular interest are My Per- 
sonal Recollections of Richard Wagner, by Newman 
Levy; Why Not Don Giovanni? by Pitts Sanborn, 
and A Chinoiserie of Puccini, by Vincenzo Ricci. 
The Editor contributes All Dressed Up and No 
Place To Go, an exceedingly interesting and amus- 
ing article anent Paul Whiteman’s ventures into the 
legitimate, so to say. Newman Levy has some de- 
lightfully comic Personal Recollections of Richard 
Wagner. From the graphic standpoint the magazine 
is particularly interesting. The various portraits 
and photographic illustrations are selected with a 
highly artistic eye and splendidly printed, even in- 
cluding that of the redoubtable Mr. Whiteman play- 
ing the violin left handed, but which one guarantees 
he never did in all his life. Particularly interesting 
are the drawings by Jay Chambers which accompany 
the amusing article, Operatic Cast Aways. Mr. 
Chambers draws from first-hand knowledge, as one 
might say, since by night he is one of the ushers 
at the Metropolitan. 

Departments are allotted to Ruth Hale (Theaters 
and Pictures), and to Eastwood Lane (Wind and 
Percussion), a witty column in which the former 
element seems to prevail, 

Mr. Taylor introduces his new magazine as fol- 
lows: 

The editors of Music approach their task with less 
humility, perhaps, than should properly be expected of 
them. To begin with, they insist that there is a place in 
America, now, for a magazine devoted almost solely to this 
most percolatory of all the arts. While in the musical 
capitals of Europe jazz is being hailed as the echt-Ameri- 
kanisch contribution to the music of our sphere, the strains 
of Brahms and Beethoven and Bach are being borne to 
increasingly eager American audiences whose aggregate 
size has more than trebled in less than a decade. There 
seems to be a movement on foot whose motto is, “A sym- 
phony orchestra in every city by 1930.” The American 
musical appetite has drained Europe of nearly every musi- 
cian of consequence. Printers are being crowded by own- 
ers of music halls with orders for standing-room-only 
signs, 

This vast new American music public has never had an 
interpreter, if by this somewhat sententious word we may 
be allowed to mean a medium for the national distribution 
of musical information and comment. We do not pretend 
that there is a resounding, articulate demand for such a 
medium—the great majority of those to whom music is a 
source of recreation rather than an academic Art are not 
yet sufficiently self-conscious to speak in unison. But we 
believe that somewhere between the “service” offerings of 
student-teacher-trade papers and the aristocratic Brahm- 
inism of learned cryptograms exists an emptiness which a 
non-technical (though authoritative), good-humored, en- 
tertaining magazine about music and musicians can and 
should fill. 

In offering you Music as that magazine, we are adven- 
turing without maps. Our editorial sea is uncharted— 
no one else has traversed it. Beyond the several issues 
now in preparation lie mystery and romance. With notable 
exceptions, even our future contributors are strangers to 
us. It has already amazed us to discover the number of 
eminent authors who have waited to prove their musician- 
ship through a magazine of just this sort, and the number 
of equally distinguished musicians who want to, and can, 
write words—not mere words, indeed, but articles of point, 
sharpened by experience and artistic intelligence. So we 
feel very much like a skipper whose lookout may at any 
moment cry, “Treasure Island ahead !” ? ; 

There is a fascinating hinterland of musical subjects 
which we are training to explore; music of the Arabian 
Desert, of the movies, of the distant kraal, of the psycho- 
logical laboratory—all quite beyond the provinces and per- 
sonalities which have furnished subjects for the occasional 
magazine article of the past. Then there is that intimate 
backstage world of music which is as strange alike to box- 
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holder and standee as the pre-Freudian world of the sub- 
conscious was to the psychologist. This we have already 
peeped into in the second article of this issue. And the 
fun of music, which is the breath of its humanness. Re- 
views? Criticism? Assuredly, for these are the sustain- 
ing food of the music traveier. 

You, our Readers, come to us from all walks of life 
and with every conceivable attitude towards music! Some 
of you will possibly find parts of our program shockingly 
frivolous; others of you will doubtless condemn our oc- 
casional descents into the realms of scholarship. But none 
of you need fear that we shall be guilty of lapses into peda- 
gogical didacticism. We refuse to assume, or to let our 
contributors assume, the rusty black of professorial cap 
and gown. Opinions will be expressed—you will be free 
to quarrel with them, to reject them, to accept them, as 
you please, your own conscience being your judge. We 
have no mission except to inform and to entertain. We 
have no organization to sponsor, no “angel” to exploit, no 
movement to accelerate. We do not expect to be fashion- 
able. We do not expect even to be unnecessarily respect- 
able or respectful. If, in the face of these dire forewarn- 
ings, you can be persuaded to receive us each month inte 
the intimacies of the family circle, we shall have found 
our fate to be a pleasant one. 


Music is a distinct departure in musical magazines. 
It occupies a niche quite of its own, a niche that 
has long waited to be filled; but whether there are 
sufficient amateurs in this country to produce a sub- 
scription list sufficient to make that niche profitable, 
only time will tell. Our best wishes go to the new 
paper! It is a welcome and creditable addition to 
musical magazines. 

ow wa 
THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE’S 
CATALOGUE 

The catalogue of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
Ernest Bloch director and Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, 
assistant director, has just been issued for the 
year 1924-1925. It is an extremely attractive 


appearing booklet, full of interesting informa- 
tion as to the work of the institute. It has 
grown tremendously in the three seasons _ it 


has already existed. Last season it had no less than 
657 pupils, 72 per cent. of whom were Americans, 
the balance being divided among ten other nationali- 
ties. The institute has attracted pupils from ten 
States, including Ohio, and besides pupils from 
thirty-three cities in that State, sixteen cities outside 
of it are represented. The foreword contains some 
interesting matter which is reproduced below. One 
imagines that it was dictated by Director Bloch him- 
self. The complete and thorough education of pupils 
along all-round lines of musicianship—in other 
words, the European conservatory method—is some- 
thing which has been advocated for years by the 
Musicau Courter. It is good to find an institution 
as important as the Cleveland Institute so heartily 
recommending it. Here is what the foreword says: 

It is important for people who study music to have a 
clear vision of their aims. Each person has a different one. 
Not every one has a desire or the talent to become a great 
composer or virtuoso. But whatever the ambition, every 
one who loves music wishes to develop in the most effective 
way the gifts that Nature has given him. 

It is essential to lay a solid foundation from the beginning. 
People who believe that a mediocre teacher is good enough 
“to begin with,” commit an error, and will have to pay for 
it later by a loss of time, money and energy.. The begin- 
ning is the real foundation, because whether the aim be 
modest or ambitious (whether the building have four stories 
or twenty), the foundation is equally important. 

Music is a language. Before composing or performing 
any work, even the simplest, one ought to know the laws 
of this language, its grammar, its syntax, the value and 
significance of the words. This knowledge is very im- 
properly called theory, There is nothing theoretical in it, 
when it is properly taught. It is the foundation of all 
musicianship. The institute wishes that every child would 
begin that study either before or simultaneously with study 
of the instrument. This would ‘prove of great benefit later. 


seni eeeneren 
FAILED AGAIN 


Outdoor opera at the Polo Grounds has gone to 
pot. The backers, they state, lost some $28,000 on 
the two performances that were given. Twenty- 
eight thousand dollars is good enough for a round 
figure, but what became of it all? When it was an- 
nounced Tuesday morning last week that the third 
performance would be postponed, some flimsy pre- 
text being given, one knew the end was near. The 
next day the announcement of the termination of the 
season was made. Readers of the MusicaL Courier 
may have noticed that the project has received no 
support from this paper from the time it was an- 
nounced. We had no faith in it from the start. It 
is astonishing how an impresario with an unbroken 
record of failure in this field can ever and again 
get credit and even backing. For him it must be said 
that the two performances given were kept up to a 
respectable artistic standard. But that the project 
(insufficiently financed from the first and having a 
chance of success only if the public had turned out 
in overwhelming numbers) was foreordained to fail- 
ure was plain to anyone conversant with conditions 


here. 
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The Practical Realization of a Course of Musical Pedagogy 
By RAYMOND THIBERGE 


Professor at the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris. 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the 


[This is the second of three interesting articles by Prof. 
Musical Courier and was titled To Raise the 


N a recent article which caused some sensation, M. Al- 
fred Cortot completely proved the need for creating a 
course of musical pedagogy; the principle is accepted, 

we must now consider the practical realization of this 
course, 

Is it not logical to ask, before anything else, what science 
of teaching we are going to teach? Certainly we have in 
France brilliant piano schools, and eminent professors have 
been able to train excellent artists. But, to be exact, in face 
of the innumerable systems proposed, and, above all, in 
presence of the contradictory methods of teaching that we 
nave to consider, must we not experience some perplexity? 
In one course things are insisted upon, in another the same 
things are forbidden; here we are recommended to play 
with a high wrist, in another school the wrist must be low; 
here the fingers must be lifted to an exaggerated height, 
another protessor insists that the fingers must always be 
very close to the keys. Must we not be at a loss when we 
notice that these methods of instruction, although contra- 
dictory, all turn out excellent pupils? 

lf certain virtuosi play very well with high wrists and 
others equally well with low wrists, that simply proves that 
the height ot the wrist is secondary, that it is a detail of 
the application of a muscular law and not the law itself. 

These different methods of instruction seem then to con- 
tradict each other, while sometimes, although the teachers 
know it not, they agree in obeying a fundamental muscu- 
lar law. 

Now, muscular law is nothing else than the mechanics of 
what we have to teach. These secondary contradictions 
have come about in this way: instead of going back to fun- 
damental causes when we formulate our law of teaching 
we have, on the one hand, observed the virtuosi—their calm 
hands, their rounded fingers; on the other hand, the pupils 
their awkwardness, their fingers stretched out in front, their 
jolting arms. So we have insisted upon the imitation of 
good gestures, and thought that thereby we were submitting 
entirely to the laws of artistic mechanics. It was above all 
a grave confusion between effects and causes which pre- 
vented us from perceiving the method of instruction that 
ought to have been given in a course of musical pedagogy. 

The external shapes of the fingers, of the hand, of the 
arm, should be considered as effects; the state of the articu- 
lations, the muscular sensation as causes, 

If in a piano course the teaching can be one of effects 
and yet excellent results be obtained, this is not sufficient 
in a course of pedagogy. In fact, to accustom the future 
professors simply to say to their pupils: “Don’t lower or 
don’t round the wrist so much. Be supple. Don’t play with 
your arm,” etc., to show them how to correct reading faults 
—a wrong note, a faulty rhythm, a sharp left out; to indi- 
cate to them a program of study, all that should be insuffi- 
cient to justify a course as pupil-professor. Any conscien- 
tious pianist is capable of this kind of amateur-professor 
teaching. Moreover, even if a professor can regulate the 
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course of his pupil’s study as a physician prescribes a treat 
ment for a patient, and consequently, if the pupil, like the 
sick man, need not be told the reason why; on the contrary, 
the student-professor should be taught reasons in his mu 
sical instruction, just as the future doctor should be taught 
the reasons for the medical treatment that he will subse 
quently put into practice, 

The instruction during the course of musical pedagogy 
should not then be the reproduction of the teaching given 
in a piano course. In a course of musical pedagogy the 
science of teaching must be taught. Now there are laws of 
that science, for the virtuosi apply them every day. We 
must then teach, not such and such a shape for the hand, 
but the way to use in actual playing the suppleness natural 
to the hand at rest; not such and such a shape for the 
fingers, but the use of muscular force without stiffness 
We must go absolutely thoroughly into this question: how 
to reconcile suppleness of muscle and muscular force. For 
that is the whole scientific law of the mechanics of piano 
playing. 

Space forbids our returning to a matter already referred 
to.* Moreover, if we have picked out as our subject edu 
cation in pianistic mechanics, believing that thus we should 
be better understood, that does not form the whole of a 
course of pedagogy. 

All the acts of the player should be analyzed—dissected, 
so to speak (reading, rhythm, aural recognition, singing the 
notes, knowledge of the different keys, mental grasp of the 
keyboard), as well as the acts of the musician (interpreta 
tion, harmony, counterpoint, fugue, improvisation, compo 
sition), For all these acts the real physiological causes of 
success should be known, instead of the science of teaching 
being limited to a study of effects. The causes and effects 
of acts not properly realized by the pupil should also be 
gone into, 

Evidently it remains to be seen whether in a course of 
musical pedagogy of this kind there will not be misunder 
standings as to the true causes of the different acts of the 
virtuoso and the musician. 

So far as concerns the former of these, experts in technic 
have published extremely interesting works during the last 
fifty years. We propose to point out how the truth about 
technic can be disengaged and discerned there also, in spite 
of certain contradictions. 

As the truth about technic is put into daily practice by 
the virtuosi, it is not a question of inventing a new mannet 
of playing, but only of instruction in that technic based not 
on the science of teaching effects, which has obtained far 
too long, but on the science of instruction in causes 

It is precisely this knowledge—the science of teaching 
causes—that student-professors should acquire in a course 
of musical pedagogy. 

(This is the second of three articles by Professor Thi 
berge, the third of which will appear at an early date.) 


"Analysis of the acts of the virtuoso,.—R. Thiberge 
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Successor To Sir CHartes STANFORD AT CAMBRIDGE. 
London, June 23.—Dr. Charles Wood has been elected to 
take the place of the late Sir Charles Villiers Stanford as 
professor of music at Cambridge University. Dr. Wood 
took his degree of Mus. Doc. thirty years ago and is a fel- 
low of Gonville and also of Cauis. ogy 
Sem Drespen to Succeep Juttus RoENTGEN. 
Amsterdam, June 20.—Sem Dresden, the Dutch composer 
whose sonata for flute and piano was selected for the Salz- 
burg Festival, has just been appointed director of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music at Amsterdam in succession to 
Julius Roentgen. His sonata is also in the program of the 
coming Salzburg Festival. §.. S. 
Herevserc Has a SCANDINAVIAN Music FEstTIVvAL. 
Heidelberg, Germany, June 18,.—Heidelberg has just had 
a six days’ festival of Scandinavian music, at which the 
leading composers of the four Scandinavian countries were 
represented by orchestral and chamber music, among them 
Kurt Atterberg, Carl Nielsen, and R. Kajanus, who con- 
ducted their own works. P. R; 
Paut Hinpemita Marriep. 
Frankfort-on-Main, June 15.—Paul Hindemith, the leader 
of the younger generation of German composers, has re- 
cently been married to the daughter of Musical Director 
Rottenberg, of the Frankfort Opera, in whose orchestra 
Hindemith was for years the first viola) Young Mrs. 
Hindemith is a talented singer. # 
New Honors For Strauss. 


Berlin, June 18—Richard Strauss, who on his sixtieth 
birthday, was given the freedom of three cities—Vienna, 
Salzburg and Munich—and was made an honorary member 
of the Munich University, has also had the Prussian order, 
Pour le Mérite, conferred upon him. This is probably the 
first decoration of its kind to be made by Republican Ger- 
many. H. L. 

Aw Otp Festivat Revive. 

London, June 19.—The Norfolk and Norwich Centenary 
Festival will be held at Norwich from October 29 to No- 
vember 1, four morning and four evening concerts being 
given. Sir Henry Wood will conduct the New Queens 
Hall Orchestra, a chorus of two hundred and seventy, and 
twenty-five soloists, in a truly immense program. Vaughan 
Williams’ Sea Symphony, Holst’s Hymn of Jesus, Bridge’s 
The Sea, Dame Ethel Smyth’s Overture to the Boatswain's 
Mate, and a new orchestral work by FE. J. Moeran, will be 
conducted by their respective composers. The third day 


of the festival will be given up to Beethoven's Mass in D 
and a Wagner concert, and Bach's St. John Passion will be 
sung on the last morning. C2 


ALFANO’S SAKUNTALA Has GerMAN Premier 
Diisseldorf, June 10.—Franco Alfano’s opera, Sakuntala, 
has been produced at the opera here recently with consider 
able success. The composer, who was present, being tend 
ered an ovation. The work was found aristocratic, always 
melodious but never banal, the orchestration masterly. The 
performance, under Conductor Orthmann, was excellent, the 
composer considering it better than the Italian one at 
Naples. The stage manager was Dr, Becker, the title role 
was sung by Frau Schiitzendorf-Kérner and the King by 
Josef Kalenberg. H. U 


AnoTHER AMAZING CHILD PIANIST 
_ Barcelona, June 5.—Little Charles Corma, the child prod 
igy, after two years’ voluntary absence from the platform, 
has just reappeared before the public. It is quite wonder 
ful to see a child who is not yet six years old to whom 
the piano has neither secrets nor difficulties. His interpre 
tations of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Albeniz 
are amazingly correct and expressive and won him great 
applause from his audience. ,. oo 
Max Paver Heap or Leipsic Conservatory 

Leipsic, May 7.—Paul Graener, the composer, who re 
cently resigned as director of the Leipsic Conservatory, is 
to be succeeded by Prof. Max Pauer, the pianist and peda 
gogue. Surprise has been felt that Prof. Teichmiiller, the 
celebrated piano pedagogue of the Conservatory, whos 
presence has been the chief attraction to students for years, 
has not been appointed to the vacancy, and it is now likely 
that Teichmiiller will accept a call to Vienna. This would 
be a serious loss to Leipsic and tend to reduce the import 
ance of its conservatory still more. The financial difficul 
ties of the institution have, however, been overcome since 
an entirely new “Curatorium,” comprising some of the 
leading bankers and business men of the city, has been 
formed. 


Giannini Sings for John Hays Hammond 


Dusolina Giannini, who scored an outstanding success at 
her London debut, appeared on June 22 at a private musi 
cale in the London home of John Hays Hammond. Mem 
bers of the royal family, as well as prominent Americans 
residing in England, were present 
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Nevada Van Der Veer 

“Mme, Van der Veer is a 
decided favorite in this city,” 
aid the Hartford Daily 
shortly after the 
popular contralto appeared 
there in Samson and De 
lilah. “She was well cast 
in the part of Delilah; the 
lovely quality of voice which 
he showed here a year ago 
was again in evidence, and 
her singing of the famliar 
aria, My Heart, At Thy 
Sweet Voice, was one of the 
most popular parts of the 
opera,” 

Shortly after Nevada Van 
der Veer received an inter- 
esting letter of appreciation 
from Ralph L. Baldwin, di 
rector of the Institute of 


limes 


Music Pedagogy of North- 
ampton, Mass.: “Dear Mme 
Van der Veer,” the letter 


read “please let me con 
gratulate you again upon the 
superb performance of Del 
ilah of last evening. Your 
singing was a great delight; 
constant fidelity to pitch, 
lovely tone quality, excellent 
diction, a rare sense of dra- 
matic values, and a fine qual- 
ity of interpretation not only 
in the solo passages but also 
in the concerted numbers, 
mark your performance as 
one long to be remembered.” 

Nevada Van der Veer ap 
peared at all three perform 
ances given by the Halifax 
Philharmonic Society in the 
Nova Scotia City, on April 
28, 29 and 30, singing De- 
lilah and solo parts in 
Bruch’s Cross of Fire and 
Parker's Hora Novissima, 
The well known contralto 
was highly successful in all, 
according to newspaper re- 
ports which agree in prais- 
ing her work, Following are 
some distinctive lines from 
her newspaper notices : 
‘Mme. Van der Veer cre- 
ated a furore,” “(she) sang 
in a way that endeared her 
afresh to her many friends 
in a packed house,” “No one 
could listen without being 
enraptured,” “A voice glori- 
ously rich, vibrant and alto- 
gether lovely,” “A marvelous 


voice 


V irginia Nine E Jastman 


“The great dramatic pow- 
er in operatic numbers of 
Virginia Nina Eastman, 
well known New York con- 
cert artist, was matched 
with the simple eloquence of 
her voice in lighter selec- 
tions,” said the Atlanta Con- 
stitution of May 26, describ- 
ing a recital given in that 
city by Virginia Nina East- 
man, and continued: “She 
has a charming personality 
and her rendition of select 
numbers furnished a_ most 
delightful entertainment. 

. . The artist rose to the 
heights of supreme dra- 
matic ability in her rendi- 
tion of Vissi d’Arte, the 
beautiful aria from Tosca, 





while her selection of I Love 
Life, by Mana-Zucca, and 
The Last Hour, by Kramer, 
amplified the wealth of 
power which is hers. Miss 
Eastman next showed her 
love for the lighter, simpler 
selections, taking as an 
appropriate number for the 
occasion the beautiful little 
song by one of the South's 
own poets, That Little 
Woman of Mine, by Frank 
Stanton.” 

Miss Eastman, who is 
making her headquarters in 
New York now instead of 
m Chicago as formerly, will 
be active professionally this 
coming winter after a tem- 
porary retirement of about 
two years. 


Arthur Hartmann 


The Parisian is notorious 
for the way in which he 
treats violinists who do not 
measure up to the very high- 
est standards. Hisses and 
catcalls, which do not stop 
until the offending violinist 
retires, have been so_ fre- 
quent that many_ violinists 
refuse to play in Paris, 

Therefore, when an ar- 
tist is able to give nine con- 
certs within a Very short 
period of time in that very 
particular city, it is worthy 
of note. Last year, Mr. 
Hartmann acquired that feat. 
Following his appearance 

with the Colonne Orchestra, 
under Pierné, he played 
eight other concerts and al- 

ways with phenomenal suc- 
cess. Criticisms from the 
leading Parisian papers fol- 
low: 

The great success he has gained 
from his recitals in the Salle 
Erard has but been another op 
portunity to sanction the great 
and beautiful talent of the first 
quality of this artist. His tech 
nic is admirable, but where he 
was particularly astonishing was 
in the Ciaconna of Bach, though 
heard so often, and which under 
his fingers and how was a rev- 





elation. — Le Monde Musical, 
Paris. 
The Salle Erard, Paris, was 


again thronged to its utmost capa- 
city last evening for the concert 
given by Arthur Hartmann, He 
is already known throughout Eu- 
rope a | America as a master 
of his instrument. Last evening, 
Mr. Hartmann played in really 
masterly style and was warmly 
applauded, The Daily Mail, 
Paris. 


Concerts Arthur Hartmann—A 
word on the great success of this 
artist. Before starting important 
tournees, Paris was again happy 
to applaud this great man-—Le 
Soleil, Paris. 

The second concert of Arthur 
Hartmann confirmed the impres- 
sion produced by this splendid ar- 
tist—one of the rare occasions. 
As a piece of virtuosity, Hart- 
mann played the concerto of Pag- 
anini, in a manner simply stun- 
ning.—Coil Blas, Paris. 


Concerts Colonne—The soloist, 
Arthur Hartmann, played the 
Mozart concerto faultlessly and 
in a style of absolute purity com 
bined with deep religious fervor, 
He was acclaimed.—-Le Figaro, 
Paris. 

Concerts Colonne — Arthur 
Hartmann obtained an overwhelm- 





ing success in the concerto (E flat 
major) by Mozart. Certainly we 
no longer dare deny the soloist 
when one hears such mastery. 
Excelsior, Paris. 


° ° . 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
The accompanying ex- 
cerpts are culled from an 
article by Bruno David 
Ussher in the Los Angeles 
Saturday Night: 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist and 
guest conductor at the Bowl con 
certs, must be mentioned first in 
this week's summary. As pianist 
the eminent Russo-American still 
holds his place in the unrivalled 
triumvirate, of which Paderewski 
and Rachmaninoff are his co-stars. 
Gabrilowitsch the conductor holds 
the same artistic peerage. The rep- 
utation that has preceded him, 
mentioning | him as one of the 
few “born” conductors, who “‘re 
create’ while conducting, is justi. 
fied. In this double capacity of 
pianist-maestro he is the successor 
to Hans von Bilow, the last of 
the Wagnerian-Brahms genera 
tion, and who has since remained 
without heir to his double-fame as 
great interpreter and technician 
at the piano as on the conductor's 
stand. . . 

Gabrilowitsch, too, conducts 
without a seore. He treats the 
orchestra with the supreme com- 
mand with which he plays on the 
piano, His conductorial gestures 
always are meaningful, impelling 
to the players. They imply in a 
needed maximum of what one 
commonly may call “beat,’’ but 
they are more than that, they are 
be of phrasing, dynamic 
hading, proportionate shading as 
a whole a among the various 
instrumental groups. They in- 
stance the fact that a climax is not 
a question of playing louder but 
of spirit... They make for inter- 
dependence as in the second 
Tschaikowsky movement when a 
counter melody is played by the 
violins to the lovele oboe solo of 
Henri de Busscher, They add 
hardly perceptible yet individual 
tinge when themes recur repeat- 





edi 

Tirese are gestures large or 
small according to the momentum 
of the music. Gabrilowitsch uses 
his left arm sparingly when con- 
ducting, that is to say, he rarely 
uses it as merely parallelling his 
right, except where in great cli- 
maxes more coherence of the en- 
semble is needed, Usually, the 
left serves to bring out special 
nuances from instruments on that 
side of the orchestra while the 
right remains in supreme com- 
mand wielding the guiding baton 
over the -~-4 corps of players. 
Just as Gabrilowitsch’s piano 
playing reveals a marvelously de- 
veloped left hand so it is when 
he conducts. Forceful at his di- 
rections are, they are qreeety 
poised on the whole, . . 

To sum up, he is one of the 
few sowartedl, technically accom- 
plished as well as poetic conduc- 
tors before the public, intensely 
musical in the slightest details 
and overwhelming in th« idyllic, 
the cataclysm of emotion, the 
humorous or the dramatic- pathetic. 
fe is a real “jupiter tonans,” to 
whom nothing human or Grimey 
of genius is alien. Finally, not 
the least that one can add is 
that even in his great climaxes the 
strings are audible. Briefly, he 
inspired his players and hearers. 





Reinald Werrenrath 


The appended press ex- 
cerpts are the result of Rein- 
ald Werrenrath’s recent re~ 
cital in Aeolian Hall, Lon- 
don, England. 


It was a pleasure all too rare to 
hear such singing as Reinald 
Werrenrath gave us at his recital, 
For at his best this singer is 
master of his art, and at anything 
less than his best his voice is al- 
ways smooth, and comfortable, 





and faultless in intonation,—-Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, June 5 
We were glad to welcome again 
Reinald Werrenrath’s fresh ring- 
ing voice and carefully-thought- 
out songs at the Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday last. His program was a 
judicious mixture of the reflective 
song, the ballad, and the lyric. 
Mr. Werrenrath’s phrasing is his 
strong point—great long phrases 
held easily through to the end— 
which make us all feel at our ease. 
London Times, June 


Elly Ney 
Brilliant indeed are the 
reports of Elly Ney’s recent 
pianistic triumphs in Eu- 
rope. Appended are a few 
of the press tributes which 
she won: 


The greatest living genius of 
the piano.—Dr. Leopold Schmidt, 
the Berliner Tageblatt. 

Among the pianists of our time, 
Elly Ney hole first place, for in 
her we find, united, qualities 
which otherwise are to be found 
in several individuals only: the 
highest development of technic, 
the admirable, richly colored 
touch, the deep musicianship, as 
well as a opening temperament 
that gives an individual inter 
pretation to every piece. Karl 
Krebs, Berliner Tag. 





Mme, Ney ‘etands today in the 
first rank of masculine, as well 
as feminine, pianists, if not at 
the very top.—Karl Wolff, Co 
logne Tageblatt, 





Mme, Ney’s art is an expres- 
sion of exaltation. It is essen- 
tially feminine, born of a beau- 
tiful, true and healthy nature. 
She is at her best, when the unde 
finable understanding of a sym- 
yathetic contact has been estab- 
ished with her audience, submerg- 
ing sho 2 in the spirit of art. 
The tra trend of Beethoven 
Mme. Ney follows with deepest 
feeling, masters gracefully the 
gayety of a Rococo-Minuetto, she 
weaves the spell of the moonlight 
Romanticism in a lyric movement 
of a Brahms sonata and then 
again finds the monumental style 
of Handel with the same unerring 
instinct that guides her through 
the elegance of Chopin—the bi- 
zarre fantasy of Scriabine—the 
virtuosity of a Liszt rhapsody. 
At the very base of her playing 
is color, know no pianist who 
can move us to such heights of 
vision, All is stamped with the 
characteristic spiritual emotion 
of her own personality. It was 
a great—an unusual success! 


Otto Albert Schneider, Dussel- 
dorfer Nachrichten, 
Nikola Zan 
Nikola Zan, New York 


baritone and teacher, for- 
merly of Portland, Ore., re- 
cently gave a recital in that 
city, scoring a _ splendid 
success with his gudience 
and the local critics. His 
success was such that, fol- 
lowing the appearance, six 
new pupils were enrolled in 
his summer master class. 
Appended are some excerpts 
from the lengthy reviews ac- 
corded his concert: 

A brilliant as well as remark- 
ably artistic event was the pro- 
gram presented by Nikola Zan. . . 
In some respects the appearance 
of Nikola Zan might be termed a 
home-coming, for he is a former 
member of the musical colony of 
Portland. . . . But in another 
meaning his appearance may well 
be termed that of an artist, for 
his musical identity and co 
ment has expanded so extensive 
since his local career. . 
Possessing a baritone voice’ of 
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Joobad 





depth and rich nicely 
to a musicianly and poetic stand- 
ard, Nikola Zan greeted his many 
old friends and ardent admirers 
in a well-chosen program. 

In the selection of his numbers, 
Zan adhered to two basic prin- 
ciples, first that of delighting his 
audience, and second, confining 
himself to an absolutely legiti- 
mate program.—-Portland News. 





A delightful and unhackneyed 
program was given by Nikola 
Zan, well known baritone of 
New York. The prologue from 
Pagliacci, the only operatic num- 
ber given by the singer, was dra- 
matically and artistically sung. 
Mr. Zan possesses a voice both 
beautiful and powerful of which 
he has excellent control. ° 
His musical phrasing and his 
splendid diction give to his inter- 
pretations a finish and a distinc- 
tion.—Portland Telegram, 


Nikola Zan appeared in song 
and presented a program of wide 
variety and unusual interest be- 
fore an audience that filled the 
concert hall. . . Since his de- 
parture from Portland, nineteen 
years ago, Mr, Zan has been con- 
certizing and appearing in grand 
opera in Europe with great suc- 
cess, At the outbreak of the war 
he was principal baritone in the 
German opera house in Prague, 
Bohemia. . . After a stay of 
a few months in his native Dal- 
matia, he returned to New York, 
where he is now one of the fore- 
most teachers of voice and con- 
oort singing. It was the same 
full, resonant voice that they 
heard last night, but now. sup- 


ported by mature artistr Mr. 
Zan sings — convincing y and 
makes. a_ lasting impression 


through his refined and earnest 
presentation. . The  pro- 
gram contained five” groups, clos- 
ing with one in English, contain- 
ing a manuscript number, The 
Gull, by Mabel Wood Hill, and 
all of them were chosen with fine 
discrimination, but most fascin- 
ating, perhaps, was the group of 
Jugo Slay songs, none of which, 
it is safe to say, had been sung 


here in public before. Here is 
a new field for singers te ex- 
plore. Nocturne is a gem that 


no doubt will often find place on 
recital programs in the future. 
Mr, Zan became acquainted with 
these songs during his stay in 
Prague, Oregon “Fournal. 


Nikola Zan, " baritone, com- 
mands a_ glorious voice. He 
proved this last night at his re- 
cital in the ballroom of the Mult- 
nomah, J. Hutchison accompan 
ing, before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, Mr. Zan's program steer- 
ed clear of the beaten track and 
was both unusual and beautiful 
in its choices, It was marshaled 
into five lingual groups—lItalian, 
French, German, Jugo-Slavy and 
English.— The Oregonian. 


N. Lindsay Norden 


The appended excerpts 
speak for themselves and 
need no comment : 


The improvement in the work 
of the Pottsville Choral Society 
of Pottsville, since its second con- 
cert last season, through the in 
defatigable efforts of its talented 
leader, N. Lindsay Norden, has 
been really remarkable. The pre- 
cision of their attacks and the 
gradation of the finales, their cres- 
cendos and diminuendos and in 
fact all the musical ear marks 
that distinguished the composi- 
tions they essayed, were notice- 
ably improved and they sang as 
a whole with a sang froid that is 
only inspired by an inward con- 
fidence in their own ability and 
consuming desire to please.— 
Pottsville Evening Republican. 

The third concert of the 
Choral Society, an affair which 
should be considered one of the 
very important events of the year 
in all circles of society throughout 
the county, took place in Charl- 
ton’s Auditorium last evenin, 
All civic prvse should be quick. 
ened in the possession of such 
an organization, for, under the 
remarkable direction of Prof. N. 
Lindsay Norden, this Society, 
with perfect vocal harmony as 
its aim, has grown since its early 
pee ost i germination to a musical 





dy of much prestige throughout _¢ 
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July 10, 1924 


this section of Pennsylvania.— 
Pottsville Journal, 


Harold Land 


Harold Land, bass, was 
the soloist at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Yonkers, N. Y., on June 
8. The following, from the 
Yonkers Statesman and 
News, indicates his recep- 
tion there: 


The chief soloist and principal 
attraction of the evening's serv- 
ice was the nationally known 
Yonkers basso, Harold Land, so- 
loist of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York City. We have had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Land on 
many occasions, both sacred an 
pn tig and last night’s rendition 
completely concluded a long-lin- 
gering belief that he knows how 
to sing sacred bass arias as des- 
criptively and as artistically as 
they can be sung, 


Speaking of the philosoph- 
ical sentiment of Coningsby 
Clarke’s The Blind Plough- 
man, the writer added: 


A sentiment of this sort is diffi- 
cult to convey in song, but the 
soloist at last night's service did 
it beautifully, graciously and =~ 
true operatic fervor. . . 
hoped that Mr, Land will find - 
portunity to sing in the Yonkers 
churches with greater frequency, 
for he is sure in his interpretative 
ability and has the ineffable stamp 
of vast experience. As th e Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER ,mentions, * ‘He has 
wen his spurs. 


Parish Willi Williams 


Parish Williams, baritone, 
recently returned from a 
successful European tour to 
his home, at Portland, Ore. 
On May 3 the Portland Rose 
Festival Association pre- 
sented him in recital at the 
Heilig Theater and the re- 
ception accorded him 
amounted to an ovation. An 
exceptionally interesting 
program included songs in 
German, French, Swedish, 
Danish and English, and in 
each language his enuncia- 


tion was excellent. The 
Portland papers devoted 
considerable space to re- 


views of his recital and all 
praised him highly. They 
spoke of his pure, sympa- 
thetic baritone voice, his 
finish of style and his abil- 
ity to — mood. The 
Oregon Sunday Journal 
critic said: 

Parish Williams is of the sing- 
ers who translate into more than 
words and tone the contents of a 
ballad. He recreates the atmos 
phere that inspired the poem and 
the music. 


Marie Sundelius 


The following are echoes 
of the success of Marie 
Sundelius in several of the 
cities on her recent tour: 

Marie Sundelius’ rich soprano 
voice, sweet and vibrant with life, 
rang clear as a bell through the 
wide spaces of the auditorium. 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 





This afternoon Marie Sundelius 
made a considerable impression 
in recital. Her program had a 
peeerenret northern flavor and 
er audience was glad she had 
made it so. Before the program 
was finished they felt almost 
chummy with the singer, which 
is qnother way of saying she was 
very gracious and an excellent 
entertainer. The German lieder 
were set out minus the rhythmic 
and melodic distortion they fall 
heir to too often. Her audience 
filled the auditorium and over- 
flowed into the chorus pit.—Kan- 
sas City Star, April 21. (Staff 
correspondent from Lindsborg). 
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Ethelynde Smith 


Ethelynde Smith won the 
accompanying press tribute 
following her recent recital 
in Nampa, Idaho, under the 
auspices of the Professional 


and Business Woman's 
Club: 
The audience that greeted 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, at the 
high school auditorium was fairly 
charmed with her beautiful song 
recital, Having received so many 
favorable reports of her remark- 
able voice, her hearers were ex- 
conte a greet deal, but She more 
than fulfilled expectations. 

iss Smith possesses all the 
qualities which constitute a real 
artist: fine technic, unusual dra- 
matic ability, purity of tone, flex- 
ibility and range of voice, wonder- 
ful interpretative powers, perfect 
enunciation, and a personality of 
such charm that it imparts itself 
to her audience at once. 

Miss Smith gained such favor 
with those who heard her that a 
return engagement is already 
looked forward to with pleasure 
by Nampa music lovers.—Idaho 
Free Press. 


Primo Montanari 


Add another tenor to the 
growing list of those who 
learned how to sing from 
Arthur J. Hubbard and who 
have met with success as 
a result! The latest addi- 
tion is Primo Montanari, a 
young tenor who studied 
with Mr. Hubbard for five 
years before going to Italy 
to acquire operatic experi- 
ence. The Kassegna Melo- 
dramatica of Milan writes of 
him as follows: 


With the most sincere and live- 
ly pleasure we reproduce an ar- 
ticle of the Nazione of Florence 
in which reference is made of 
Serata d’onore of this young and 
valiant tenor, to give evidence to 
his rare virtues, The quality of 
his voice is clear, spontaneous, 
delicious and sustained. His sing- 
ing is animated, sweet, brilliant, 
his dramatic art distinguished and 
efficacious. He studied in Boston 
with the renowned Maestro Arthur 
Hubbard. By counsel of the great 
Caruso he returned to Italy and 
made a sucessful debut in Lucia 
at Sarzano and afterwards with 
fine success at Trieste, Bergano, 
Turin, Rimini, Monte Catini, ete. 
His last success was in the part 
of Faust at the opera of Mefis- 
tofele. We quote the Nazione of 
Florence: ‘‘The Serata d’onore of 
the young and valiant tenor, 
Primo Montanari, brought a select 
and brilliant audience that filled 
the theater completely. The even- 
ing offered the double pleasure of 
rehearing the musical jewel, Me- 
fistofele, of Boito, and to pay 
homage to the exquisite artist 
who merits lively praise. He sang 
with fresh and sympathetic voice, 
ringing high notes, very sweet in 
mezzo yoce, to such an extent 
that he was applauded in the 
opening scene and evoked at the 
end of each act many recalls. He 
afterward executed excerpts from 
Rigoletto of Verdi, which were 
redemanded insistently and which 
was conceded and at the end he 
was saluted with the most en- 
thusiastic applause. On this occa- 
sion he received some maghificent 
gifts, a gold chain from the im- 
presario, a gold ring with pre- 
cious stones from the directorate, 
etc.” 





Edward Johnson 


When Francesco B. De 
Leone’s new American opera, 
Algala, was given its prem- 
iere performance at Akron, 
Ohio, on May 23, Edward 
Johnson created the role of 
Ralph and won high com- 
mendation for the fine art 
he displayed: | What the 
critics thought of his singing 
and portrayal of the role 
will be gleaned from the 
attached excerpts from the 
press: 

Mr. Johnson, as Ralph, again 
proved himself an accomplished 
singer and actor. Few distin- 
guished artists are his equals in 
the interpretation of a role. He 
is a master of character delin- 
eation and every Cy my and pose 

some significant meaning. 
“Fie ¥. R. Key, Akron Bea- 
con Journal. 


As Ralph Edward Johnson, ten- 
or, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was splendid. He cre- 
ated this highly romantic and 
poetic role in his own artistic 
manner. His Lemay yg 4 
shading necessary for the role. 
It is ihe. rich, and flexible. His 
acting was exquisite, leaving noth- 
ing to be desired as the roman- 
tic American lover. A most 
commendable feature of Mr. John- 
son’s singing was his diction. It 
was perfect. Every word he sang 
resounded. It was an excellent 
and thorough portrayal.—Selma 
Schwartz, Akron Press. 


Edward Johnson as Ralph, the 
White Man, fully came up to 
the expectations of perfection 
which immediately came into the 
minds of local music lovers when 
they were told several weeks ago 
that the great Edward Johnson 


was to take the leading role in 
the opera. His rich tenor ac- 
corded significantly with the brav- 
ery, courage and daring of the 
bold pioneer whom he personified. 
—Tom Leahy, Akron Evening 
Times, 


Marie Gabrielle 
Leschetizky 


Marie Gabrielle Leschet- 
izky, who is to tour the 
United States next season, 
received some extraordinar- 
ily fine natices from the 
British critics when she ap- 
peared recently in London 


and gave one recital: 

Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky's 
playing was distinguished by its 
musicalness. Many pianists of 
the day lay themselves out to 
extract from their instrument the 
powers of a full orchestra, but 
only succeed in bringing us with 
a sort of shock to the realization 
of the piano’s remarkable limita- 
tions. Mme, Leschetizky made 
its capacity seem almost unlim- 
ited, simply by keeping well with- 
in those limits. This sense of pro- 
portion is not the least of her 
gifts. She has a beautiful tone 
which she can color most effec- 
tively, as she proved in some 
modern pieces by Granados and 
Albeniz, and great agility of fin- 
ger. Chopin’s B minor sonata 
brought some wonderfully clear 
and dexterous playing.—The Ob- 
server. 





Mme, Leschetizky is a pianist 
with an attractive personality that 
makes itself felt through her play- 
ing. Her touch is essentially sym- 
pathetic and her expression fer- 
vent without being sentimental, 
The Referee. 

The familiar rondo in A minor 
was exquisitely clear in Chopin's 
B minor sonata, a fine melodic 
and harmonic playing.—Sunday 
Times, 

Mozart's rondo in A minor pro 
vided the happiest expression of 
her accomplishment, — Yorkshire 
Post, published in Leeds. 

Mme. Leschetizky, the young 
Polish pianist, gave us a won 
derful program, mostly of modern 
music.—The Tatler, 


Milan Lusk 
The largest and most beau- 
tiful concert hall in Prague, 
Bohemia (Smetana Saal), 
seating about 1,800, was 
practically filled on May 11 
when Milan Lusk, violinist, 


appeared in joint recital 
with E. Harold Geer, or- 
ganist of Vassar College 


The concert was sponsored 
by the Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Education for the 
purpose of establishing 
closer cultural relations be- 
tween Czecho-Slovakia and 
America. Many  distin- 
guished guests were present, 
including attachés from the 
American legation and Con- 
sulate. Mr. Lusk was 
greeted with long sustained 
applause, and his perform- 
ance was worthy of the 
occasion. Two press com- 
ments were as follows: 

Milan Lusk does great credit 
to his teacher, Prof. Sevcik. His 
rendition of various compositions 
showed ripe musicianship and 
deep emotional feeling.—Narodny 
Listy, 

Milan Lusk is a recent arrival 
from across the ocean. He pos- 
sesses a fine tone and his playing 
is most adaptable for reisler 
transcriptions. His achievements 
were received with storms of ap- 
ton from the audience. 
*rague Abendzeitung. 


Charles Stratton 

Appended are extracts 
from press notices won by 
Charles Stratton in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where he ap- 

ared in recital, and in 
ashua, N. H., where he 
sang at the Spring Festival 
in Samson and Delilah: 


Why was Charles Stratton’s 
singing so perfectly satisfying? 
I can think of a few reasons. 
One is that he has a most beau- 
tiful quality of tenor voice, one 
whose scale is well nigh perfect 
from bottom to top. He sings 
perfectly in tune. His interpre- 
tations are the finished offerings 
of a serious artist and not the 
half-baked effusions of a friv- 
olous dabbler. And his enuneia- 
tion was a perfect joy to hear. I 
hope there were sande of singers 
and greater scads of speakers 
there last night and that they took 
good note of how Mr. Stratton 
pronounced the American and 
other tongues. —- The Banner, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

By his constant endeavor to 
attain the highest ideals in his 
art Charles Stratton, the tenor, 
has progressed as no young artist 
in so short a time in the country’s 
musical center, New York. he 
reception accorded this singer last 
night was further evidence of 
the Nashua public attitude toward 
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him, and he must have felt dis- 
tinct gratification after his many 
recalls, His singing not only 
had variety and robustness last 
night, it had color, virtues not 
usually associated with one so 
young.—-The Telegraph, Nashua, 
N. H., May 16. 


The tenor, Mr. Stratton, 
brought to the part of Samson a 
voice beautiful in quality, dra- 
matic when occasion p ven it, 
and capable of bringing out the 
lyric portions of the role in a 
charming way. In the more dra- 
matic portions the voice was res- 
onant, big, and very high without 
strain of effort, and Mr. Stratton’s 
sense of dramatic fitness was 
many times evident during the 
evening.—The Telegraph, Nashua, 
N. H., May 17. 


Estelle Wentworth 

Versatile Estelle Went- 
worth—and the prefix is 
used advisedly, for the so- 
prano has won great success 
in concert, light opera, as a 
teacher and in putting on 
operettas and pageants—re- 
cently was called upon at 
short notice to take the part 
of Mrs. Madison Crocker in 
The Prince of Pilsen when 
the De Wolf Hopper Light 
Opera Company appeared in 
Washington, D. C. That 
she acquitted herself with 
credit will be seen from a 


perusal of the attached 
press excerpts: 
Naturally, local interest cen- 


tered strongly in the appearance 
of Estelle Wentworth as_ Mrs. 
Crocker, the widow who figures 
so prominently in the story, Wash- 
ington is thoroughly familiar with 
Miss Wentworth’s exceptional vo- 
cal talents, but perhaps many of 
her friends who, for all her past 
appearances in operettas, were de- 
lighted beyond their expectations 
by the pep and verve she put into 
her work, Operettas and musical 
comedy, for all their resemblances, 
are not at all the same thing; 
speed is the essence of musical 
comedy, and in The Prince of 
Pilsen we are offered musical 
comedy at its best. Miss Went- 
worth more than meets the re- 
quirements. —- The Washington 
ferald. 


Estelle Wentworth walked off 
with the honors of the evening. 
She played with smiling vigor and 
she sang beautifully when she 
had a chance.—-Washington News. 

After stating that Miss 
Wentworth is a favorite in 
Washington, one of the 
other critics stated that her 
voice has added charm and 
velvety softness and sure- 
ness of tone that is a delight 
to the ear. 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 

The huge St. John’s Audi- 
torium at Hagerstown, Md., 
was filled with two large 
and delighted audiences to 
hear the two different pro- 
grams given by Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne on June 20. 
The Morning Herald de- 
voted three columns to praise 
of the artist: 

Twice did the delicate fingers 
of a small woman holding a magic 
bow hold also the hearts of hun- 
dreds of rapt listeners as a fairy 
might have controlled a crowd 
with a magic wand. They sat 
spell-bound, and when she had 
finished the auditorium reverber- 
ated with hand clapping — that 
meant what it said. She played 
with consummate ease the most 


astonishing music. — Morning 
Herald. 
Programs proved beyond a 


doubt her right to be recognized 
as one of the big artists of the 
day—quaint, thrilling, ingenious, 
artistic, charming, appealing; all 
these things apply to the talking 
violinist. Her marvellous powers 
aroused the vast audiences to 
storms of applause, — Evening 
nO) . 





Does queer things to her audi- 
ences. The cadence of her voice 
coupled with her personality and 
her dramatic ability prepares the 
audiences for the music—induces 
the mood. The spell of the vio- 
linist is so great that at the end 
of each part the program is not 
yet back to earth. “The expres- 
sion of a great soul through a 
great instrument,” one man ex- 
claimed last night as almost with 
tears in his eyes, he tried to 


express his appreciation,—Betty 
Martin, Daily Mail. 
Nyiregyhazi 
Said the Los Angeles 


Graphic after the young 
pianist’s appearance in that 
city at the Philharmonic Au- 
ditorium: 

Seldom has God given to man 
the qualifications possessed by 
Nyiregyhazi. Words are futile to 
express the emotion it is his to 
arouse, No pianist in eighteen odd 
years of concert-going has carried 
us to such heights of grandeur. 
We were one of those, who, last 
Monday night, at the close of his 
program, stood for a full thirty 
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minutes applauding and at times 
cheering, insatiable for more of 
the glory of music he can provide. 
That this youth of twenty has 
such gifts is really awesome—his 
future should be one of ntervel- 
lous brilliance. May the fates 
preserve him! 


May Peterson 

Following May Peterson’s 
appearance in Amarillo, 
Tex., the daily papers com- 
mented, in part, as follows: 

Resides the control of a won- 
derful voice, May Peterson has 
a way of touching the heart 
strings of her audience, and 
every person in the Auditorium 
last Friday night was for her 
from the time she opened her re- 
cital until she finished, The won- 
derful flowers, the tremendous ap- 
plause, and above all the intense 
attention given her, is proof suffi- 
cient that we made no mistake 
in presenting Miss Peterson to 
the club and the club's friends.— 
The Rotarian Wheels. 


Tt is doubtful if May Peter- 
son could go to her own home 
town and find more friends than 
she has in Amarillo. At least it 
seemed that way to those who 
enjoyed her Friday night concert, 
for seldom has a singer been ac- 
corded such a hearty, spontaneous 
reception as that which welcomed 
Miss Peterson upon her appear- 
ance at the Municipal Audito- 
rium, . . . Miss Peterson's voice 
grows sweeter and clearer each 
year, having a_ clear, carrying 
quality that made even her low 
est tones audible to the far corn 
ers of the great auditorium. 
Amarillo Daily Globe, 


May Peterson has brains as 
well as vocal chords and an en- 
trancing personality. She got the 
hearts of the Southerners ‘ be- 
ginning her program informally 
with Dixie. . » Her sing- 
ing was especially beautiful in 
those songs with heart interest, 
those songs which require genu- 
ine soul Corea, She put her 
soul into them and their lyrical 
quality was delightful, . . . The 
entire program was pleasing and 
the Amarillo audience was charm- 
ed.—Amarillo Daily News, 





Carmela Cafarelli 

Carmela Cafarelli, — so- 
prano, has had many suc- 
cessful appearances this sea- 
son, her first under the man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg. 
Recently she made her de- 
but gt a concert in Indian- 
apolis and the following ex- 
cerpts from the Indianapolis 
Star give evidence of her 
success : 

Miss Cafarelli charmed her 
hearers in this her first appear- 
ance before the club. She has a 
voice of lovely quality, It has 
a great deal of point to it, and 
while it has volume and power, it 
never seems forced. She is one 
of the most satisfactory artists 
the club has had, and it will be 
pleasant to hear her again some 
time. Several encores were added 
to her program, 


Ora Hyde 

Ora Hyde's singing of the 
Bird Song from Pagliacci 
with the Syracuse Symphony 
Orchestra brought forth the 
following praise from two of 
the Syracuse papers : 

Miss Hyde sang the Bird Song 
from Pagliacci and in so doing 
revealed a pleasing voice and 
personality, ... A most graceful 
person in repose. As a singer she 


18 lished if not extraordinary. 
~—Journal. 





The soloist was Ora Hyde, so- 
gene of New York, who did the 
ird Song from Pagliacci with 
orchestra and two songs with 
piano accompaniment. Miss Hyde 
ossesses a sweet voice of the 
yric style and expression. She 
was recalled several times,—Post- 
Standard. 


Olive Marshall 

Under the heading Mar- 
shall Scores Hit the Read- 
ing, Pa., Tribune after her 
recent appearance there with 
the Reading Choral Society 
stated : 

High praise must | i 
Olive Marshall, who has © masal 
intelligence that was entrancing. 
. + » Was @ genuine delight to a 
large audience, — 

\ special dispatch to the 
Philadelphia Evening Led- 
ger reads: 

Olive Marshall revealed a so- 
prano voice of great beauty and 
exquisite tonal quality as well 


as ample power and a beautiful 
intonation, 


Ruth Rodgers 
The attached paragraph is 
culled from the Williams- 
port, Pa., Sun: 


Miss Rodgers has a charming 
presence on the stage. Her voice 
abounds in beauty and power and 
she is able to carry her notes to 
the highest pitch with the greatest 
ease and confidence. She is, with- 
out doubt, a delightful singer. 
She sang superbly and was indeed 
very gracious, 
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“Yes, It’s a Steinway” 


[SN'T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have givento your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
Iam Ipaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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Akron, Ohio, June 19.—A June Festival was given 
under the auspices of the First Congregational Church, here, 
m June 13, 14 and 15, which proved a great success. 

The first concert, given on Friday evening, included among 
its soloists, Dorothy Greathouse, soprano, who is well 
known for her splendid voice and pleasing personality, and 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, as well as Howard Preston, baritone, 
Boyd ac- 


and Frafces Grund, mezzo-soprano, Jeanne 
companied the artists who were also assisted on the pro- 
gram by the Festival Chorus of thirty-four members, of 
which Burton Garlinghouse is director, Katherine Bruot, 
pianist, and Mrs. A, H, Hibbard, organist. 


In the second concert Arthur Kraft, who is at present 
soloist at St. Bartholomew's Church, New York City, held 
full sway, assisted by Burton Garlinghouse at the organ 
and Jeanne Boyd at the piano, Among the popular tenor’s 
renditions were Handel’s Where’er You Walk; Hook's Mary 


of Allendale; recitative and aria from Elijah, and other 
numbers of equally interesting nature. Mr. Garlinghouse 
gave two organ groups 


Frances Grund and Howard Preston were heard in joint 
recital on Saturday evening, with Jeanne Boyd, composer- 
accompanist, at the piano, Both artists presented groups 
f well known selections, 

Lois Johnston, soprano, was the assisting artist with the 
Festival Chorus at the concert on Sunday evening. She 
numbers in conjunction with the chorus and also 
gave several solo groups. W. 3 >. 

Alliance, Ohio, June 20.—Haydn’s The Creation was 
wiven June i3 at the high school auditorium by the Canton 
Ladies Chorus and was a musical event of high quality. 


sally 


Che chorus is an organization of which Canton can justly 
be proud. The rendition of The Creation was augmented 
by men's voices selected from the best tenors and bassos 


of Canton, making a chorus of eighty singers. Mrs, T. S. 
Eichelberger, of Akron, sang the soprano solos. Egberton B. 
Williams, of Cleveland, has a splendid oratorio voice for 
the baritone part, possessing pleasing quality, beauty and 
wide range. The chorus did creditable work and the tone 
was of excellent quality. Professor Ira B. Penniman, of 
Mt. Union College Conservatory of Music, is the director 


of the chorus and their singing reflected greatly on his 
ability. Mrs. Ira B. Penniman and Mrs, D. M. Herrold 
were accompanists for the entire oratorio. R. McC, 


(See letter on another page.) 
La., June 25.—The Louisiana State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


held one of their sixty-third annual commencement concerts 
on the evening of June 8, at Garig Hall. This was given 
by the department of music. On June 7, the department 
of music of the university and college presented pupils from 
classes of Julia Mores, Leila Opdenweyer and Prof. E. H. 
Charlton, the Glee Club and Semi Chorus conducted by 
Prof. H. W. Stopher. 

The Louisiana State University Glee Club has com- 
pleted its fourteenth concert tour which began April 3 
and. ended April 11, and in this short time made eleven 
appearances. 

The fifth concert by the Baton Rouge Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, assisted by Rev. Malcolm W. Lockhart, baritone, 
took place on the evening of May 23 at Garig Hall of the 
Louisiana State University. + 3a. 


Birmingham, Ala., June 18.—The Birmingham Con- - 


servatory of Music, Edna Gockel Gussen, director, closed 
the twenty-eighth year of its existence with a series of 
recitals lasting from June 9 to June 17. Students par- 
ticipating evidenced excellent training and much talent. 
Members of the faculty presenting pupils in recital were 
Elizabeth Gussen, Ethel Abbott, Addie B. Kemp, Kate 
Smith, Celeste Poole, Minnie McNeill Carr, C. R. Klenk, 
Elizabeth Roberts, Marion McCray, Mildred Farr, Anna 
Bernhard, Margaret Regan, and the director, Edna Gockel 
Gussen, Pupils of Mrs, Gussen, who had the distinction 
of playing entire programs, were Marianne Lyles, Jane 
Hamill, Maude Moore, and Beatrice Tate Wright, pianists ; 
and Leona Lewis, organist. 

On the evening of June 17, at Temple Emanu-El, Leona 
Lewis, organ pupil of Edna Gockel Gussen, was assisted 
in a beautiful program by Juliette Dolleans Chamblee, lyric 
soprano, late of the Paris Opera Comique. On this oc- 
casion Miss Lewis rendered numbers by Guilmant, Bach 
and Kindler. Mrs. Chamblee sang a group of songs by 
Schubert, and arias from Madame Butterfly and Louise. 

Lewis Pendleton, who for the past nine months has main- 
tained a vocal studio in Birmingham and whose rich bari- 
tone voice has delighted local audiences on many occasions, 
has gone to Andalusia where he will be at the head of 
the voice department of the Andalusia School of Music this 
Summer, During his stay here, Mr. Pendleton was director 
of the Norwood Methodist Church Choir and assistant 
director of the Choral Art Club. ~ 

Edwin Ideler, violinist of New York City, was in this 
city for a few days last week, en route to teach in the 
Andalusia Summer School of Music. Mr. Ideler graduated 
from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, under Pier 
Adolfo Tirindelli, and then became a pupil of Auer. He 
spent several years abroad. 

Piano pupils of Alice Graham were presented in two 
recitals of varied interest in Cable Hall last week. 

The Choral Art Club, Ferdinand Dunkley conductor, 
rendered a program at the Little Theater recently that 
proved a musical treat. The choral numbers were given 
a capella, in a finished manner and true to pitch. This 
a capella singing was rather an innovation in Birmingham. 
Six numbers were rendered—three by Russian and three 
by American composers. Lewis Pendleton, bass-baritone, 
sang admirably two solo groups. Carlton Smith is presi- 
dent of the Choral Art Club, A. G. 

Boston, Mass.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Cambridge, Mass., June 20.—A program was given 
at the Riverbank Court Hotel on June 8 by Walker Cham- 
berlin, baritone, assisted by the other members of the Vic- 
toria Quartet—Robert H. Brunton, violinist, and Edith Brun- 
ton, accompanist. The personnel of the quartet includes 
Marian H Kennedy, soprano; Olga Mansfield, contralto; 
Henry W. Boutilier, tenor, and Mr. Chamberlin. . 

E. S. 


Canton, Ohio, June 20.—A large and appreciative 
audience heard the second annual concert given by the Nazir 
Grotto Glee Club, under the auspices of the United Brethren 
Church Choir, on June 6, in the United Brethren Church. 
The program consisted of vocal and instrumental numbers 
and was under the direction of Clarence K. Dretke. Among 
the outstanding features of the event were violin solos by 
Laura Zalman, who came from Roumania a year ago. She 
has had a year of study under Leopold Auer, New York. 
A tenor solo was rendered by Arthur Hart, and it was well 
received. Jessie Van Horne and Mrs, Clarence Dretke were 
the accompanists. 

A capacity audience greeted the recital given by the vocal 
pupils of Ira B. Penniman in the music room of the Canton 
Woman’s Club the evening of June 9. The pupils appearing 
included a number of Mt. Union College as well as local 
pupils. Mr. Harris opened the program and was en- 
thusiastically received. Miss Messick, who possesses a 
pure tone, sang Mendelssohn's aria, Hear, Ye-Israel, from 
Elijah. Miss Stauffer, a pupil of Mrs. Ira B. Penniman, 
played two delightful numbers, and Mrs, Penniman played the 
accompaniments of the evening. 

Probably no concert given in the past by the choir of St. 
Paul Church equaled that of June 8 by the organization in 
the auditorium’ of the McKinley High School, under the 
direction of Ralph E. Clewell, organist and choirmaster. 
The members of the choir sang the first part of the program 
unaccompanied, which gave the audience an opportunity to 
appreciate the splendid training these singers have had 
under Mr. Clewell. They were fine in their attacks and 
their efforts were appreciated and greatly enjoyed. Part II 
opened with The Song of India, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, in 
which Martin Alexander had an opportunity to show his ex- 
cellent soprano voice. The program closed with Clokey’s 
When the Christ Child Came. The solo parts were taken by 
Mr. Clewell, Mr. Ward, Martin Alexander, Norman Lavery 
and Glenn King, the latter a second soprano. 

Edgar Bowman, of Cleveland, formerly of Canton, dedi- 
cated the new organ in St. John’s Catholic Church with a 
recital on the evening of June 3. The church was well filled 
with music lovers, who heard one of the best programs of 
organ music that has been given here in a long time. 

Nothing could have been more inspiring to the 2,000 who 
gathered at the City Auditorium on the evening of May 24 
than to hear the combined community choruses of Canton, 
Massillon and Orrville sing the oratorio, Elijah, by Men- 
delssohn, under the direction of Lawrence Cover, assisted by 
Elsa Kressman, soprano; Geraldine Rhoades, contralto, and 
Theodore Harrison, baritone, of Chicago; Josiah Guttridge, 
tenor, of Youngstown, and an orchestra of seventy 
musicians, The festival was given under the auspices of 
the three local lodges, Knights of Pythias. R. McC. 


Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Council Bluffs, Ia., May 11.—The Flonzaley Quartet, 
in its first appearance here, made a deep impression upon the 
music lovers of the city. The audience was most enthusi- 
astic and demanded numerous encores. 

On April 4 the annual Mid-West High School Band con- 
test was held at the City Auditorium. Besides the local 
band, the bands from Omaha, Sioux City and Fremont par- 
ticipated. Pat Conway was judge of the contest, and ren- 
dered a decision in favor of Council Bluffs, Lee Lockhart 
is the able director of the band and deserves much credit 
for the victory. 

The last of the series of concerts on the Community Enter- 
tainment Course was given on April 7 by the Chicago Oper- 
atic Trio at the City Auditorium. Myfna Sharlow, soprano ; 
Forrest Lamont, tenor; Virgilio Lazzari, bass, and Isaac 
Van Grove, accompanist and piano soloist, presented a pro- 
gram of variety and interest. 

During National Music Week, daily musical programs 
were given at the schools, theaters and studios in this city. 
Among the teachers who presented student programs were 
Albert Beck and his assistant, Alice Frazier, Mabel Wood- 
worth Jensen and Bess Battey. A. F. B. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Grand Forks, N. D., June 17.—The University Phil- 
harmonic and Oratorio Societies, Fred Beidleman, con- 
ductor, the Community Chorus and Orchestra of Grand 
Forks, N. D., and East Grand Forks, Minn. (sponsored 
by the Grand Forks Lions Clubs), gave its fourth sub- 
scription concert on May 1 at the City Auditorium, assisted 
by Carleton Cummings, tenor; E. L. Eggermayer, cornetist, 
and Franklin Krieger, accompanist. 

The fifth and final concert of the above organizations 
took place on May 29. This time the assisting artists were 
Marie Luedke, soprano; Clarence O'Connor, tenor ; Christo- 
pher Herseth, baritone ; George F. Strickling, clarinetist, and 
Franklin Krieger, accompanist. 

Fred Beidleman, B. Mus. (Columbia University), formerly 
head of the violin départment at the University of Illinois, 
and for the past three years assistant professor of music 
and director of musical organizations at the University of 
North Dakota, is going this Fall to Tacoma, Wash., as 
professor of music and director of the conservatory of 
music at the College of Puget Sound. He is also to be 
organist of the First Congregational Church and director 
of the St. Cecilia Club Women’s Chorus. O. H. W 

Lincoln, Neb., June 10.—The season just closing has 
been a most satisfactory one according to musicians of 
Lincoln and vicinity. Thousands of students attended the 
various institutions of learning as follows: University of 
Nebraska, University School of Music, Molzer Violin 
School, Robbins Vocal Studios, Walter Wheatley School, 
Gutzmer Poslin School, De Vilmar Studio of Lincoln, 
Cotner College of Bethany, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
of University Place, and Union College of College View. 
It is a matter of pride that Lincoln is a city of high educa- 
tional value and the schools of fine arts stand on a solid 
basis. 

Never in the history of Nebraska has there been so much 
impetus given to singing aggregations as the past season 
disclosed. Among visiting artists the Ukrainian Chorus was 
here under the management of H. Kirschstein, and their 
singing caused universal admiration. 

Mr. Roseborough’s A Capella Choir, organized in the 
University School of Music, gave a concert this Spring 
that ranked favorably with any like body of singers. 

O. J. Ferguson, leader, and the Chamber of Commerce 
Glee Club showed astonishing results when they brought 
Paul Althouse here. This glee club was perfectly balanced 
and sang with excellent diction, precision and vocal finish. 

Carl Steckelberg’s orchestra has advanced in strides and 
this year’s work has been a climax for the excellent organ- 
ization. 

William Quick’s University of Nebraska Band, of sixty 
pieces, has given a series of Sunday afternoon concerts 
which has delighted thousands. 

The De Vilmar-Schaefer Studios have presented an at- 
tractive body of students. Edith Robbins’ Bel Canto 
Chorus of Men is a permanent fixture and ranks high. 

The Matinee Musicale season has been well patronized 
and perhaps the high point was reached in May Peterson’s 
appearance, this being the final number of an attractive 
series of entertainments of an educational nature. Miss 
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Poterses! s wonderful voice, her charm and splendid musician- 
ship met the highest requirements of critical musicians. 

it -is a matter of regret that we record the departure of 
Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein to California. Her seven years’ of 
service in artist courses have been an education to the 
musical public of Lincoln and surrounding towns, and Cali- 
fornia’s gain is our regrettable loss. Willard Kimball, 
the founder and organizer of the University School of 
Music, will conduct the artist course concerts. 

Edith Lucille Robbins presented her students in the 
eleventh annual recital in femple Theater, recently, to a 
capacity house. Poise and fine vocal control marked the 
numbers. The Morning of the Year, by Cadman (as given 
by Marga Link, soprano; Margaret Geltys, contralto; Dr. 
G. L. Spencer, tenor, and Mark Johnson, bass), opened the 
concert and was a delight. The numbers by the Bel Canto 
Men’s Chorus were of especial excellence and as usual called 
for hearty applause. Miss Robbins announced the ad- 
dition of Floyd Robbins, concert pianist of Kansas City, in 
her Summer studio, 

The evening of May 21 marked the thirtieth annual 
commencement of the University School of Music, Adrian 
Newens, director. Twenty-nine graduates received diplomas 
and a program was presented by members of the faculty: 
Vera Upton, soprano; Homer Compton, tenor, and Louise 
Tumwinkle-Watson, accompanist. The program by the 
school orchestra contained Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
two Grieg selections and Symphonic Rhapsody by Howard 
Hanson. Carl Frederic Steckelberg handled his orchestra 
with real leadership and their playing elicited favorable 
comment. 

The chorus of the University of Nebraska presented 
Elijah in the City Auditorium before a record-breaking 
crowd, The event was planned for the new Stadium but the 
inclement weather prohibited this. Carrie Raymond direct- 
ed the production, the accompaniment of which was given 
by the members of the Minneapolis ney am Orchestra, 
Henri Verbrugghen, conductor. The tollowing artists 
assisted: Leonora Sparks, soprano; Mabel Beddoe, con- 
tralto; Walter Wheatley, tenor, and Bernard Ferguson, bari- 
tone. It was a satisfactory presentation from every stand- 
point and won new honors for Mrs. Raymond. 

Carl Bentel, dean of music at Wesleyan Conservatory, 
has resigned as head of pianoforte and will spend the year 
in Europe in study and composition. 

Edith Burlingham Ross, of the organ department of the 
University School of Music, will study and travel abroad 
during the Summer. 

Many delightful programs for graduation have been given 
this Spring, among which were those by Alice Sorenson, 
Hermanus Baer, Rachel Clem, Norman Goodbood, Henry 
stn Marjorie Little, Esther Tappan and Alliebelle 
3roun, 

Mu Phi Epsilon gave a musicale of Ye Olden Tyme for 
the community chest at the high school. It was a charm- 
ing affair. 

Music Week in Nebraska was generally celebrated and 
considered a great success. Mrs. E. S. Luce was state 
chairman for the week’s celebration. 

Kappa Chapter in Sigma Alpha Iota is again honored 
in that one of her members, Hazel Richey, was re-elected 
national president, ; E. B,.'L. 

Massillon, Ohio, June 20.—The Massillon Community 
Chorus, assisted by the members of the Canton and Or- 
ville Community Choruses, held an audience of approxi- 
mately 600 spellbound in their presentation of Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah in the high school auditorium, the evening 
of June 5. Taking special parts were Hazel Dell Neff 
and Geraldine Rhodes, soprano and contralto, from 
Chicago; John O. Samuel, of Chicago, baritone; Josiah 
Guttridge, tenor, of Youngstown, and Elizabeth Han- 
nah Cover who took the role of the youth. Credit for the 
oratorio and its success is due to Prof. I. V. Cover, 
director. - Lolo List, of Massillon, and Blanche Steel 
Brooks, of Orville, capably accompanied the singers. 

R. McC. 


Mountain Lakes, N. J., June 23.—The MacDowell 
Club of Mountain Lakes recently gave a recital of com- 
positions by Gena Branscombe, interpreted by Mrs. 
Donaldson C. Moorhead, Mrs. William H. Capen, Mrs. 
Waldemar W. Hartman and Mabel Turner, sopranos; 
Mrs. Adolf Krebs, Mrs. Joel B, Ives, and Mrs. Frank 
J. Saxton, contraltos; and Mrs. Julie Ferlen-Michaelis, 
violinist. The composer was at the piano. She also 
began the event with a paper on Women ae. b 


Newport, R. I., June 19.—On the evening of June 12 
at the First Presbyterian Church, J. Lawrence Erb, 
assisted by Frederick S. Weld, baritone, gave an organ 
recital, including works of Bach, Rogers, Stoughton, 
Gu lmant, Kinder, Cole and others. ee a © ee 

Palo Alto, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Portland, Ore —(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Richmond, Va., June 19.—The eighth annual pupils’ 
recital of Mrs. Luther E. Spencer’s Music School took place 
on the evening of June 17 in the auditorium of the John 
Marshall High School. 

On the evening of June 17, Ruth Weisger presented a 
fat et of piano class in recital at the home of Mr. and 

A. Richardson, 1016 North Thirty-fifth street. 
Those sche part were: Elsie Bayliss, Thelma Carlysle, 
Blanche Forrestal, Pearl Goldfine, Annie Goldfine, Lillian 
Ganzert, Lilly Johnson, Elizabeth Jeter, Angela Longworth, 
Evelyn K. Moore, Audrey Murray, Emily Moore, Evelyn 
G. Moore, Katherine Melton, Virginia Minter, Annie Oliver, 
Elizabeth Richardson, Grace Robins, Mary Richardson, 
Louise Speck, Margaret Smith, Berta Smith, Margrette 
Sorensen, Irene Toney, Edna Tucker, Martha Woodson, 
Myrtle Wakefield, Grace West, Mary Woody, Hattie May 
Wakefield, Mrs. T. S. Walsh, Raymond Melton and Howard 
Beard. The Corley medal was won by Evelyn Grace Moore. 

The annual closing piano recital of Mrs. E. Garland 
Palmer’s music class took place on the evening of June 18 
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at the Y. M. C, A. Auditorium. Those taking part in the 
program were Christine Camden, Hylda Gibson, Mary 
tlizabeth Haynes, Virgin'a Davis, Mary Elizabeth Morton, 
Lemuella Palmer, Lula Belle Talley, Erma Brown, Phyllis 
Brown, Emma Nilson, Lucelle Puette, Margaret Fry, Mary 
Elizabeth Puette, Ethel Lee Cross, Marion Shapino, Kathe- 
rine Leigh. 

Barron Berthald, director of the opera class and voice 
teacher of the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, is a 
visitor here. 

The following pupils of Lucy Wilson Luke took part in 
a recital on the evening of June 16 at the Woman's Club: 
Eleanor and Jane Barker, Ernst Wilson, Doris Roper, 
Levick Street, Evelyn Zaban, Harriet Williams, Dixie Gray, 
Mary Wilson’ Turner, Elizabeth Walker, Bettie Joy Street, 
Florence Weaver, Rose Gathright, Clara Wilson, Amorette 
Green, Jane Barker, Jean Nicholson, Imogen Scott and 
Clara Wilson. 

Jean Trigg presented five of her pupils in recital on the 
evening of June 13, in the Woman's Club Auditorium. 
Those taking part were Sarah Bellinger, soprano; Mrs. 
William R. Trigg, Jr., mezzo-soprano; Mrs, Floyd Hall, 
mezzo-soprano; John Doyle, tenor, and Jack Adams, basso. 

Ellen Guigon and her associate teacher, Katherine Branch, 
presented their pupils in recital at the Parish House of 
Grace and Holy Trinity Church on June 12. 

Hattie Hazard Wilson, teacher of violin who is associ- 
ated with Annie Reinhardt James, presented the following 
pupils in recital at the Parish House of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Church on the evening of June 10: Helen Sue 
Trinkle, Velma Graham, Julia Valentine, Lillian Laehr, 
James Humphreys, David Rosen, Pauline Williams, Edith 
Guyer, Mary Ryland, Ethel Lovenstein, Bernard Leiber- 
wich, Asher Coplan, Robert Roper, Latham Winfree, Kar! 
Zaban, Earle Covington, John Haase, Fletcher Wright, 
Elizabeth Adkins, Virginia Moore, Myrtle Francis, Sadie 
Planz, Evelyn Abrahams, Evelyn Sharp, Otelia Earnhardt, 
Genevieve Shane, Montague Holland, Anna Lou Dodd, 
Jack Goodman, William Hobson. 

Mrs. E. D. Binns presented her class in song and piano 
recitals at the J. E. B. Stuart High School on the evenings 
of June 2 and 6. Those taking part in the beng wt were 
Edith and Hope Deyerle, Virginia Steele, Elsie Robinson, 
Vernelle Mullins, Kathleen and Grace Wright, Lois Chris- 
tian, Catharine White, Frances Smithie, Oscar Long, Mar- 
jorie Genst, Roy St. John, Myrtle Allen, Polly Ann Austin, 
Viola McGoey, Iris Crutchfield, Virginia Bowen, Nancy 
Pullen, Holt Page, Adeline Curry, Elizabeth Anderson 
Mamie St. John, Kathleen Islip, Edith Hohmann, Matilda 
Islip, Muriel White, Mary Louise Austin, Mary Miller, 
Evelyn Friend, Leolyn Friend, Eunice Christian, Catherine 
Allen, Louise Dixon, Cecil Minter, Margaret Holden, Mar- 
garet Laughton and Jane Pullen. 

The following pupils of Mrs. Frank Simmons appeared 
in piano recital at Mrs. Simmons’ studio in Ginter Park 
on the afternoon of June 9: Margaret Eley, Dorothy Fon- 
ville, Virginia Ebel, Margaret and Constance Moore, 
Eleanor Shelton, Julia Thompson, Taliafero and McIlwaine 
Thompson, Emmy Lou Pulliam, Catherine Whittet, Lida 
Stokes, Byrne Hoen, Margaret Roberts, Sarah Worsham 
Anne Harrison, Nancy Ray, Katherine Taylor, Lucy Payne 
Binder and Effie Crane. 

The first recital of Florence Dansey School of Piano 
Playing was given at the Woman's Club on the afternoon 
of May 29. The second and third recitals took place on 
the evenings of June 12 and 13 at the school studio, 110 
N. Meadow Street. 

The Carolina Club Orchestra, of the University of North 


Carolina, composed of students, has left for New York 
en route to Berlin where they are contracted for a two 
months’ engagement, The orchestra, in New York, will 
fill in until they are booked with a liner, when.they will 
proceed to Berlin to treat the Germans to real American 
jazz, They will return by way of Paris and London to 
New York. 

The Musicians’ Club announces the 
for next season: Claire Dux, Alfred Cortot, 
and the New York String Quartet. 

The annual concert, under the auspices of the Pastor's 
Aid Society and the Christian Endeavor Society, was given 
on the evening of June 12 in the Auditorium of the Third 
Christian Church, 

The Apollo Club, organized here two years ago, gave its 
first annual dinner at the Commonwealth Club on the eve 
ning of June 11. George Harris, well known Richmond 
tenor, presided as toastmaster. G. M. T 

Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 12—The College of Fine Arts 
of Syracuse University gave two concerts at its fifty-third 
annual commencement. Thirteen music students were 
granted the degree, Bachelor of Music, and five students 
received a four-year teacher's certificate in piano, The 
two commencement concerts attracted audiences of capacity 
size. The playing and singing of the thirteen degree stu- 
dents was exceptional from a technical standpoint and also 
from the standpoint of musicianship. The piano students 
presented movements from concertos by Scharwenka, Cho 
pin, Liszt, Grieg and Tschaikowsky in addition to a number 
of solo pieces from the standard piano-forte literature 
The movements from the concertos were given with orches 
tral accompaniment. The two vocal graduates presented 
selections by Handel and Gounod. The University Orches 
tra, which appeared on the second program, presented the 
Danse Macabre by Saint-Saéns, That the musical train 
ing at the College of Fine Arts is thorough and well 
grounded is evidenced by the fact that six of the piano 
graduates appeared also in organ solos, At the commenc: 
ment exercises on June 9, post-graduate scholarship winners 
were announced as follows: Helen Riley, soprano of Solvay, 
N. Y., $225 full scholarship; Burnett B. Andrews, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., $225 full sc holarship i in piano; Gertrude Willet 
of Buffalo, was awarded a $225 scholarship for the highest 
general average in the entire College of Fine Arts of over 
900 students. Miss Willet is a pianist. H. L. B 

Vermillion, S. D., June 24.—A piano recital was given 
at the University of South Dakota College of Music, on 
the evening of June 4, by Helen Hoyer. She played num 
bers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, Rubinstein and 
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OFFICERS AND ARTISTS 
AT THE TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE MINNESOTA MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
in St. Paul, June 18. Left to 
right: (front row) Jeannette 
Vreeland, soprano, who gave a 
song recital; R. Buchanan Mor- 
ton, president of the association; 
Mrs. William Danforth, chairman 
of the local committee; (back 
row) Percy Rector Stephens, 
who conducted a vocal forum; 
Mra. Eather Jones Guyer, the 
secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion; Edwin Hughes, pianist, who 
gave a lecture recital; Mra. Lota 
Mundy, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and Harold B, 
Maryott, who lectured on public 
school music, 


POQUUAVOUANOUAVTHAO AAA ALAAT 


FLORA ADLER, 
harpist, accompanied by her mother, recently sailed on the 
President Harding for BKurope, where she will spend her 
vacation and at the same time play in London and Paris, 

She will return to New York the last of October. 


IN WILLOW GROVE, PA. 
(1) Dr. Herbert Tily, conductor of the Strawbridge and 
Clothier Chorus, and Henry Hadley, who took part in the 
Victor Herbert Memorial Concerts at Willow Grove Park 
on June 24; Inez Barbour, soprano; Fred Patton, bass, and 
Ednyfed Lewis, tenor, also appearing. (2) Dr. and Mrs. 
Tily and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley. 


JACQUES GORDON IN LOS ANGELES, 
where he appeared at the biennial convention of the Federa- an, 
tion of Women's Clubs. The picture was taken in front of : : Beers ‘ 
Charles Wakefield Cadman's house and shows, from left to VIRGINIA NINA EASTMAN, 
right: Modest Altechuler, Charles Wakefield Cadman, David soprano, in Atlanta, where she recently gave a recital 
Posetzki and Jacques Gordon. with marked success. 


ME ELBERG CALLS ON THE FRENCH PRESIDENT 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra and of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam, recently visited Paris with the latter organiza- 
tion and a on body from Amsterdam and gave a series of remarkably successful INJOYING A “HOT DOG.” 
concerts tle in Paris he was taken by the Dutch Ambassador to call on the Tamaki Miura and Mrs, Frank L. 
French President at the Blysée Palace, In the picture, left to right: are Mengelberg; Vanderlip snapped in the act, at RENEE CHEMET, 
Mrs. Loudon, wife of the Minister of the Netherlands (an American by birth, Miss the Vanderlip Japanese garden “% her home in Paris. That worried look on her face is due 
Huatic) ; President Millerand’s Adjutant and Jonkheer Dr, J. Loudon, Minister of party held recently at Scarborough, ‘o her forthcoming concert with Chaliapin in the Albert Hall, 
the Netherlands in Paris, At the right is Samuel Bottenheim, Mengelberg’s personal N. Y., for the benefit of Tsuda London, and to the forty new pieces she is learning for her 
representative (with straw hat in hand), and Dr, Paul Cronheim, delegate of the College. next American tour beginning in October. (Photo by 
Concertgebouw, (Photo © Vereenigde Fotobureaus, Amsterdam) Clarence Lucas) 
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A JOLLY SUPPER IN 
COLOGNE 
Wilhelm Furtwingler, the 
German conductor, recent 
ly appeared for the first 
time in Cologne, and after 
the concert a supper was 
tendered him, (1) Sigmund 
Feuermann, Viennese violin 
inst; (2) Bmanuel Feuer 
mann, cellist, of Cologne; 
(8) Dr. Schiff, manager of 
the West German Concert 
Direction; (4) Willy Van 
Hoogstraten, conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orches 
tra, New York; (5) Tiny 
Debuesser, concert singer 
from Bonn; (6) Buy Ney, 
the well. known pianist; 
(7) Furtwéngler;: (8) Du 
bois, proprietor of the West 
German Concert Direction; 
(9) Dy Unger, Cologne 
correspondent of the Mu 
SICAL Courter; (10) Dy 
Tischer, editor of the 
Rhineland Musik Zeitung 


CESARE STURANI, 
vocal teacher and coach, who will keep his New York 
studios open all summer because of the large enrollment of 
pupils and singers who are working with him. 


JAN CHIAPUSSO, 


taking a little rest before his unusually busy summer class 
begins. (Photo by Gross) 


SEYMOUR BULKLEY, 
well known both in Paris and New York previous to the 
= : war as a singer and teacher of voice, has recently re- 
NYT EN 7 7 established himself here and reopened his New York Studio, 
BVELIN eBANS, : ‘ Mr. Bulkley is a Sool of the pr oan te teacher of bel canto, 
soprano, who is at present in Paris studying with the well the late Giovanni Nbriglia, who counted among his pupils 
known tenor, Edmond Clement. Miss Jeane is soloist of Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Pol Plancon, Novelli, Nordica 
the Jewish Temple on Park Avenue, and shortly before sail-  gqnd Sybil Sanderson. Mr. Bulkley’s pupils in this country 
ing for Hurope on the Leviathan, May 5, she was also are already making names for themselves. 
engaged as soloist at the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
Miss Jeane will return to New York this month. (Photo by 
Bain News Service) 


CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 
CADMAN HONORED. 
The degree of Doctor of 
Music was conferred upon 
Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, American composer, 
by the Wolcott Conserva- 
tory of Music of Denver, 
Colorado, on June 16, 
1924. Reading, left to 
right: Dr. Charles Wake- 
field Cadman; Dr, Edwin 
J. Stringham, dean of the 
Conservatory; John Wil- 
cox, vocal teacher, and 
Francis Hendricks, com- 
poser. (Mile High photo) 


FLORENCE HINKLE WITHERSPOON, 


soprano, who sailed for Rurope on the Leviathan on June 6 

to join friends in Paris. She will return to New York late 

in Auguat, in time to go on an automobile tour through 
Canada with Mr. Witherspoon. (Photo by Ritz) 
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ASHEVILLE PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO MEMORY OF FLORIO 


Other News 

Asheville, N. C., June 25.—Tribute was paid today to 
the memory of Caryl Florio, organist and composer, when 
the monument, erected over his grave by friends and ad- 
mirers, was dedicated in Riverside Cemetery. The cere- 
monies of dedication were under the auspices of the Satur- 
day Music Club, and conducted by Dr, R. F. Campbell of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

Much of Asheville’s spreading fame,as a music center is 
due to Caryl Florio, who wrought so well for the develop- 
ment of civic music consciousness here. Since the year he 
first began his work in this city, Asheville has gone immeas- 
urably forward in appreciation of music. In great part 
this was the result of the tireless efforts of Florio under the 
inspiration of his patron, George W. Vanderbilt, by whom 
he was brought to Asheville as organist and choirmaster 
of All Souls Church at Biltmore. This church was built 
by Mr. Vanderbilt and equipped with one of the finest 
organs in America. 





Notes 

The annual audition of pupils of the Alva H. Lowe Stu- 
dios, held this year in the High School Auditorium, brought 
forward both singers and pianists of much promise. 

Lillian Reese Gertman, of the Wollcott Conservatory, 
Denver, Colo.,“ has assumed her duties as director of the 
department of piano playing in the Asheville University. 

Clele Bryant, teacher of piano, has presented in concert 
two artist pupils, Clarissa Clayton and Mildred Johnson, 
who gave a praiseworthy rendition of a program of old 
classics. 

The annual recital of pupils of Elsie Atkins was a fea- 
ture of the spring student-recital season. Most of these 
pupils are of primary grades, and their performances of- 
fered a study in advanced methods of pianistic training for 
very young children. 

Grace Noel Scott recently presented several pupils in 
a piano recital that was given cordial commendation. 

Robert Armour, former tenor soloist in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York City, has joined the Frank- 
lin Music Colony near here for the summer and will con- 
duct a special course in vocal instruction, 

Master Artists or AMERICA 

Asheville is. to be the national meeting place of the 
Master Artists of America. Such men as Henry Hadley 
and Gutzon Borglum are to head a colony situated just 
outside this city, made up of many of the master artists 
of the country. The movement is being sponsored by 
Western North Carolina, Inc., of which organization Col. 
Joseph Hyde Pratt is director, and Mrs. George W. Vander- 
bilt a member of the executive board. A large tract of land 
has been secured upon which studios and other buildings 
will be placed. Among the latter will be a theater with 
complete facilities for the production of musical and dra- 
matic works of every type. It is planned to begin con- 
struction of the buildings immediately and to have many 
of them ready for occupancy by July, 1925. 

Ample accommodations will also be provided for classes 
of professional artists who come to study under these teach- 
ers and bring with them their own amateur pupils. In 
this way the founders of the colony believe there will be 
formed a steady and unbroken current of creative instruc- 
tion, inspiration and production from the masters through 
two or more generations of artis's at the same time. G. R. 





Dupré Working on New Organ Symphony 


Word has come from Europe that Marcel Dupré, after 
an extended concert tour on the Continent and England, 
following his return from the United States. has gone to 
his summer home in the country to devote himself to the 
strenuous work of putting the finishing touches to a num- 
ber of compositions which will be presented in America 
for the first time next season. Among these is his first 
organ symphony planned along somewhat unusual lines, 
which will doubtless arouse great interest. 

Several American cities have been negotiating for an 
entire series of Bach recitals by Dupré during the coming 
season, Announcements regarding this may be looked for 
in the near future. At his recent recital at the Trocadero, 
Paris, Dupré aroused the public and critics to the utmost 
enthusiasm, drawing from Robert Brussels, eminent critic 
of Le Figaro, the following remarkable tribute: “Dupré 
played with that supreme art which is his alone. There 
enters into this art so pure, something divine which be- 
longs only to the greatly inspired.” E 

The Dupré management reports that during the season 
of 110 recitals, Dupré travelled 21,670 miles as the crow 
flies, or 361 hours or fifteen full days at the rate of a mile 
a minute. He returns to America for a short tour next 
fall on November 20, playing his first recital in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on November 21 


Mme. Colombati’s Pupils Entertain in Recital 


Sunday evening, June 8, several of Mme. Virginia Colom- 
bati’s pupils gave a recital program in her New York studios. 
The pupils all sang with marked beauty of tone and artistic 
interpretation, Mme. Colombati added greatly to the eve- 
ning’s enjoyment by consenting to close the program as an 
impromptu to satisfy the unanimous request that she sing. 
Her fine mezzo-soprano is still fresh and clear, and She 
sings with all the ease, confidence and artistic finish one would 
expect from the artist of note she was when still active in 
opera and concert. The ease, purity of tone and equality 
of range which characterizes Mme. Colombati’s own singing 
is very noticeable in her pupils. At the piano was Chevalier 
C. de Lancelotti, whose ability added to the success of the 
evening. p 

The pupils who so successfully participated in the pro- 
gram were the Misses Dearborn, Snow, Deinzer, 
Wolfson, Bohm, Navarro, MacCord, Miller, Salzberg, Fon- 


teyn, Dormagen, Mrs. Judd and Mrs. Jagenburg. 
Cady’s Work in Seattle 


Calvin Brainerd Cady, formerly of New York City, now 
divides his time between Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 
In Portland he is interested in the Music Education School, 
of which he is educational director and Mrs, Cady, prin- 
cipal. In Seattle he is associate director of the Cornish 
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School, head of the piano department and the department 
of pedagogy. 

His piano interpretation class for adults and another 
for children are the. source ‘of t inspiration both to 
active and listening studepts. He attributes the splendid 
music interpretation of his piano pupils to the experience 
gained in these classes. Among the advanced students who 


have appeared during the commencement ms were 
Emma Reynolds, Francis Williams and Anne ise Soel- 
berg in joint recital. Fidelia Sacpese and Moser 
gave a joint recital assisted by Walter, Nash, cellist. Ruth 


Gordon of Chicago, a Juilliard scholar, gave her recital for a 
certificate. John Hopper, also a Juilliard scholar, and Doro- 
thea Hopper played graduating recitals and received diplo- 
mas. As Mr, Cady makes no compromise for students, his 
work in the West was a pioneering campaign, but for the 
past several sea is piano class schedule has been full— 
with an honest-to-goodness waiting list. 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 39) 
two of her own compositions, A Soliloquy and rondo in 
D major, as well as other selections, 

The College of Music. was the scene of another piano 
recital on June 5 when Frances Medbery gave a program 
of splendid selections in the University pel. 

Gertrude Courshon gave a piano recital at the College 
of Music, University of South Dakota, in the University 
Chapel on June 11, T. 0..-?. 

Worcester, Mass., June 23.—On the evening of June 
5 a complimentary piano recital was given by Vladimir 
Karapetoff, Professor of Electrical Engineering at the Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Bancroft. He offered Schumann's Carnaval which is al- 
ways interesting. y aD Ag ct 





Paderewski Decorated by King Albert 


_Paderewski has been decorated by King Albert of Bel- 
gium with the Order of Leopold, carrying with it the rank 
of Grand Commander, following his recent recital in Brus- 
sels. In bestowing the decoration, which is the highest in 
the gift of Belgium, the King wrote upon a photograph: 
“To Paderewski, the liberator of Poland and the incom- 
parable artist.—Albert.” 

The concert took place in the Royal Theater of the Mon- 
naie. Mme. Paderewski sat in the royal box to the King’s 
right and to the left of the Crown Prince. It is said to 
be the first time that a civilian was so honored, The report 
states that the Queen gave the signal for the audience to 
rise when Mr. Paderewski appeared upon the stage. His 
reception was one of wild acclamation. The receipts of 
the concert broke all records, ; 

During the Paderewskis’ ye in Brussels they lived at 
the King’s Palace and took all their meals at the royal table, 
en famille, without any display of court etiquette. 

On May 30 the Paderewskis were at home in Morges, 
Switzerland, to celebrate their silver wedding quietly with 
a few friends. 

The news from Paris regarding Paderewski’s coricert 
on June 18, when he played for the benefit of the Society 
of Old Pupils of the Conservatory, is that every seat was 
sold long in advance. Speculators sold the 100 franc tickets 
for 500 hundred francs. 


Minnie Tracey Produces Successful Per- 
formance 


Nature Smiles in Flowers and Legends was admirably 
staged and produced by Minnie Tracey in the gardens of 
Mrs. J. Evans Lippincott, of Cincinnati, O., on the evening 
of June 13, for the benefit of the gardens of the Woman's 
Club of that city. According to one of the daily papers, 
“Minnie Tracey’s performance in the moonlight was fairy- 
like in its beauty, the charming singing, grouping and cos- 
tuming of the young people taking part, the natural setting 
and lighting effects added to a most artistic whole. It was 
also successful financially. The singers were: sopranos— 
Marguerite Hukill, Hilda Gear, Lillian Sherman, Margaret 
Mary Fisher, Mary Margaret Earts, Laura Strubbe, Lela 
Blackson, Esther Bochmlein, Bess Brady, Ethel Raabe, 
Agnes Vogel, Violet Steurwald, Helen Hamilton, Marie 
Thornberg, Mary Greaser, Estelle Mvinhart, Marie Mein- 
hart ; tenor—Alfred Jungkind ; mezzo and contralto - -Hazael 
Levy, Mary Steel, Mrs. Gordon-Reis; discussers—-Mrs. 
Augustus O. Paim, Mrs. Georges Dent Crabbs.” 

The Enquirer referred to it as “a poem in color, music 
and graceful movement.” Miss Travey has had much ex- 
perience in arranging such entertainments, and her young 
singers, who have been splendidly trained added to the 
charm of the evening. 


Lusk Soloist with Orchestra in Czechoslovakia 


The well known violinist, Milan Lusk, was booked to 
appear this month with orchestra in Podebrab. He has 
been concertizing in the larger Czechoslovakian towns, in- 
cluding Pisek, Pardubice and others. His farewell recital 
in Prague prior to his return to America is set for August 
4. He will make a short stay in Germany and Holland and 
by the end of August is ‘expected at his home in Wilmette, 


Rafaelo Diaz Receives Ovation 


Rafaelo Diaz contributed his services recently for two 
interesting musical events. On June 16 he sang in the 
Union Temple of Brooklyn in aid of the Temple’s drive 
for increased membership. The concert attracted a capa- 
city audience and Mr. Diaz received a remarkable ovation. 
On June 18 he sang at the Casa del Popolo Club for the 
World Court, an Italian organization aiming at international 


_amity. 


Emmett O’Toole to Sing in Europe 


Emmett O'Toole, young Irish tenor, who, for the past 
few years, has been heard in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, recently sailed for Europe and expects to sing 
at several concerts in his native Ireland, after which he 
will go to Rome to fill engagements at the Teatro Campa- 
pana for the coming operatic season. 
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PALO ALTO, CAL, 

Palo Alto, Cal, June 24.—A magnificent production of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah was given in the Stanford University 
Stadium the afternoon of June 8, with Louis Graveure as 
chief soloist, An audience of 5,000 thrilled to the chorus 
of 500 voices, ably directed by Warren D. Allen, university 
organist. Perfect weather and an ideal setting enhanced 
the beauty of the oratorio, and capable soloists gave pleas- 
ure in the numerous arias, notably Mrs. ter Cowger, 
soprano; Harold Proctor, tenor; Constance Balfour, con- 
tralto; Blanche Hamilton Fox, contralto, and Winifred 
Estabrook, soprano, a pupil of Mr. Graveure. 

On the evening of June 15, in the Palo Alto Woman’s 
Club House, the Russian Choir from the Russian Cathedral 
in San Francisco, entertained a large audience with a unique 
and delightful program of Russian church chants, folk 
songs and operatic arias. The splendid basso of Father 
Sakovitch made one wish he had been programmed for a 
solo group. Piano solos by Sergei Mihailoff, interpreting 
his own compositions, were also demonstratively received. 
This was one of the most delightful concerts this year. 

On the evening of June 18, the third and last concert of 
the eighth season of the Morris Club was given in the 
Methodist Church before a large audience. Honors were 
divided between the soloist, Edouard Deru, Belgian vio- 
linist, and the splendid singing of the club, whose develop- 
ment has been exceedingly rapid under the capable leader- 
ship and direction of Dr, Latham True. Clearness of dic- 
tion and precision of attack were always in evidence, and 
Palo Alto can now boast of its excellent male choir. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts at the Community House 
are being continued by popular demand. On June 15 a 
selected chorus of elementary school pupils, directed by 
C. A. Davidson, and a boys’ chorus from the grammar 
schools, led by Irene Wilkins, delighted all by the high 
quality of their performance. A fine sense of rhythm and 
an almost professional ease marked their work. This con- 
cert was given out-of-doors, and was the closing demon- 
stration to the public of the musical work being done in 
the local elementary schools. Both directors deserve con- 
gratulations. ; : : 

A week later Muriel Hopper, pianist, and Marion Ter- 
williger, violinist, gave a well-played program of piano and 
violin numbers, both playing with thoughtfulness, compos- 
ure and technical ease. A large audience enjoyed this 
concert, 

Numerous pupils’ recitals have been given the first two 
weeks in June, all attracting the attention of local music 
lovers. Pupils of the affiliated teachers of the Sherwood 
Music School assisted by Alice Dillon, harpist; Winifred 
Hogan, soprano, and Rose Van Valin, cellist, appeared at 
the Woman’s Club’ House on June 14. The pupils of E. 
Royal Flint gave programs, June 9 and June 10, also in the 
Woman’s Club House. The violin pupils of Ella Arthur 
Wagner were presented in recital June 21, at her home in 
Palo Alto. C. W. B. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Portland, Ore., June 23.—With the baton in the able 
hands of John Britz, the Portland Light Opera Association 
recently presented Rudolf Friml’s comic opera, The Firefly. 
Pleasing work was done by Jane Burns Albert, George A. 
Natanson, Halfred Young, Dolph Thomas, Charles L. 
Stidd, Helen Levoff, Daisy Gibson and Leola Green. There 
was a fine chorus and a splendid orchestra. Four perform- 
ances were given at the Baker Theater. f 

On June 20, at the Multnomah Hotel, Nikola Zan, New 
York baritone, sang to a large audience which evidenced 
intense interest and appreciation. His program contained 
five groups—Italian, French, German, Jugo-Slav and Eng- 
lish, Two impressive numbers were Schubert's Der Dop- 
pelganger and Cesar Franck’s Procession, The enthusiasm 
of the audience forced Mr. Zan to sing various encores. 
J. Hutchison accompanied with skill, adding greatly to the 
enjoyment of the recital. 

Dudley Buck, New York vocal pedagogue who is teach- 
ing here this summer, gave a lecture at the Central Library 
on Voice, Theories and Principles. Theodora Bushnell is 
arranging Mr. Buck’s local programs. 


Frances Striegel Burke, New York pianist, has a summer 
class here, Mrs, Burke is the house guest of Mrs. M. Donald 
Spencer, business manager of the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, 

Interesting recitals were given recently by pupils of Rob- 
ert Louis Barron, Mordaunt Goodnough, Walter A. Bacon, 
Ted Bacon and Martha B. Reynolds. 

Louis Victor Saar, Chicago composer-pianist, is a guest 
teacher at the Ellison-White Conservatory, David Camp- 
bell, director, wr 0. 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


San Jose, Cal., June 5,—San Jose’s second annual Music 
Week duplicated the success of its predecessor, The com- 
mittee, headed by George S, Eardley, handled the event 
efficiently and comprehensively. All of the concerts were 
done by local performers and proved the value of the San 
Jose musical resources. 

\ peekonece of Elijah was given at the College of the 
Pacific on May 25, by the college chorus and orchestra, under 
the direction of Charles M. Dennis, The soloists were Helen 
F. Riddell, soprano; Nella Rogers, contralto; Homer De 
Witt Pugh, tenor; Austin Black, baritone. The entire per- 
formance showed careful preparation and sustained splen- 
didly the college’s choral reputation, 

The closing senior recitals of the year at the College of 
the Pacific have brought forth some talented young musi- 
cians. The final recital was given June 3 with Cornelia 
Buttles, pianist, and Lucile Fox, soprano, sharing the pro- 
gram. Miss Fox exhibited the best singing heard in recent 
years among the conservatory students, 

An excellent performance of Gounod’s Redemption was 
given by the Trinity Church Choir, under the direction of 

eRoy V. Brant, on June 1. The augmented Trinity Choir 
was assisted by Mrs, Lester Cowger, soprano; Mrs. Sanford 
Bacon, contralto; Edward Ferguson, tenor, and Frank 
Towner, baritone. 

The A Capella Choir of the College of the Pacific has 
completed a series of about thirty concerts during the past 
year throughout the bay region. Many splendid tributes 
from press critics resulted from the choir’s various appear- 
ances, D. 


D’Alvarez Articles Create Comment 


Marguerite D’Alvarez has been the subject of much con- 
versation because of her featured series of signed articles 
which have appeared for the past two months in the maga- 
zine section of the New York Sunday World. The noted 
contralto has told in a fearless manner—sometimes with a 
smile, and sometimes with a sigh—the emotional experiences 
that have concentrated themselves as an influence, both for 
good and for bad, in her life, and therefore, in her career. 

“Men Who Have Loved Me,” is the naive title of this 
series, and it is also appearing in thirty of the largest Sun- 
day papers throughout the country, besides the New York 
Sunday World. The past week it was bought through a 
syndicate for the papers of South America. Several New 
York publishers have already made bids for an autobiogra- 
phy to be issued in book form, but Mme. D’Alvarez can- 
not make any literary contracts until her return to this 
country in November. 

Clippings from newspapers all over the world are pour- 
ing in, many of them quoting in part from the series. Some 
of the incidents have been compared in style and quaintness 
of content with certain stories of de Maupassant, and in 
Paris last month, and now in London, Mme. D’Alvarez has 
been besieged by interviewers. 

Mme. D’Alvarez gave her second Queens Hall concert on 
June 21, and was received with great enthusiasm. 


Ernest Davis to Sing in London 


Ernest Davis, the tenor, has been engaged for four ap- 
pearances next August and September as soloist with the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood in London. 
These engagements are a result of Mr. Davis’ visit to 
London last winter, when he sang for Sir Henry Wood 
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The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
p pane should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 

or further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments ; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III, 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship-—Annual scholar- 
ship of $1,500 for best composiftton by an American 
student in harmony, counterpoint or a sonata for one 
or more instruments. Manuscripts should be sent 
with nom de plume and application blank, before 
February 1, to Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, h 

Ramsdell Music Studios—Scholarship and four 
ade scholarships in piano. Apply Ramsdell Music 
Studios, 548 West 188th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Guilmant Organ School—Four free scholarships for 
organ students, Open to young men and women eigh- 
teen years of age. Contest held October 3. Applica- 
tions must be sent before October 1 to Dr. Wm. C. 
Carl 17 E. 11 Street, New York City. 

Josiah Zuro—$100 prize and performance at Sun- 
day Symphonic Society Concerts offered for orches- 
tral work. Compositions must be sent before Fall to 
Josiah Zuro, c/o Rivoli Theater, Broadway and 49th 
Street, New York City. 

College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University—Four 
full scholarships in string instruments by Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra. Apply to Dean H, L, Butler, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for sonata or 
suite for violin and piano, Only unpublished works 
accepted. Contest open until April 1, 1926. Submit 
manuscripts, containing sealed envelope with name 
and address inside and marked with nom de plume, 
to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, 











and made such a distinct impression on the famous con- 
ductor that the latter requested the manager of the or- 
chestra to secure Mr. Davis for a series of promenade 
concerts, which are a feature of the London musical sea- 
son. Mr. Davis will sing on August 13 and 22 and on 
September 1 and 20. The following program has been 
selected by Sir Henry for Mr. Davis to interpret: Sigh No 
More, Ladies, and Sonnet No. 18 by W. A. Riskin, two 
compositions by Handel, Lohengrin’s Narrative by Wagner 
and Onaway, Awake, Beloved by Coleridge-Taylor. In 
addition, Mr. Davis is to sing several songs with piano 
accompaniment. During his stay in England Mr. Davis 
will make several appearances in the provinces, returning to 
the United States early in October. He will give a New 
York recital on November 18 at Aeolian Hall. 
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TEATRO COLON, IN BUENOS AIRES, OPENS 
SEASON BRILLIANTLY WITH BORIS GODOUNOFF 





New Version of Popular Opera Proves a Novelty and Is Well Sung and Excellently Staged—Mocchi in Financial Difficulties 
Receives Subvention—Japanese Soprano, Teiko Kiwa, Makes Debut as Butterfly—Besanzoni Stars in Carmen 
~Fleta and Madeleine Bugg in Manon—A New Mimi—Gluck’s Orfeo Meets with Success 


Buenos Aires, nage 6.—On May 20 the Teatro Colon 
opened its doors for this year’s grand opera season with a 
well sung and staged Boris Godounoff performance. 

This season, different from previous years, Mocchi al- 
lowed himself more time to prepare and rehearse the operas 
with which he would inaugurate his season, and so it was 
that the rehearsals for Boris were in process over a week 
before the actual season started, 

Thanks in a large measure to this wise precaution, the 
opening performance was well sung and, generally speaking, 
well balanced from all points of view. 

Boris is not new by any means to Buenos Aires, but the 
version on this occasion was new and proved to be a nov 
elty in this clime, as it was sung by the principal parts in 
its language of conception. 

The figure that came most distinctly to the foreground 
was the fine and emotional acting of the Russian baritone, 
Zalewski. The tenor Wesselowski proved to be the pos- 
sessor of a very warm and pleasant voice. The soprano, 
Nina Koshetz, is not a stranger to us as she made a de- 
cidedly good impression as soloist with the Ukrainian 
Chorus that visited South America last year. She sang 
well and acted her part with great feeling and emotion. 
The remaining artists all proved themselves fully capable 
and made the best of their small parts. 

The scenery was good, in fact excellent in some scenes, 
only the full effect was marred by insufficient lighting on 
the stage, ° 

Emil Cooper was in supreme command in the pit and 
proved himself to be a conductor of the highest order. 
The orchestra was excellent, as it has always been in pre- 
vious seasons. 

A $22 seat at the Colon does not give better opera than 
perhaps a third rate opera house in Europe. Artistically 
speaking, Mocchi was unwise in giving an opera such as 
Boris on the inauguration night of the season, for a mix- 
ture of Russian and Italian may be very acceptable in 
“Salade Russe” but not in grand opera at exorbitant prices 
such as were charged here. The box office receipts were 
not what Mocchi had anticipated; the house was half empty, 
and the enthusiasm shown was not very spontaneous, as 
is the wont of the Colon in past seasons. 

Moccut in Financia Dirricutties. 

Much was the surprise and general disappointment when, 
on the morning after the successful inauguration of the 
opera at the Colon, Mgcchi made a public announcement 
that he found himself in financial difficulties and had applied 
to the municipal authorities for a subsidy of at least 
200,000, In case of the assistance asked for being re- 
fused, the opera season would come to a close forthwith. 

Mocchi attributes this sudden crash largely to the in- 
different support. The subscription was opened some weeks 
before the company sailed from Italy for South America 
and by no means covered the immediate expenses Mocchi 
was called upon to defray which were occasioned in Europe 
by the contracting of expensive artists and the general 
preparation of the season at the Colon. This year’s sub- 
scription was an unusually poor one; it barely attained 
$400,000, while on the other hand Mocchi was indebted for 
some $1,000,000 in unavoidable expenses for the season. In 
order not to disappoint his South American patrons of 
opera, he is reported to have mortgaged the Costanzi Thea- 
ter at Rome, which is his property, hoping that as the 
season continued he could recuperate some of his money 
spent in advance through the nightly box office receipts. 
But these proved very disappointing indeed for the first 
week of the season-—about fifty per cent. lower than those 
of the respective week in last year’s season. 

Mocchi contends that his year’s contract to run the 
season at the Colon, which expires next year, could have 
legally been annulled in Italy before the company embarked 
for Buenos Aires, as the subscription by no means covered 
his immediate expenses. It is interesting to hear what the 
municipal authorities will have to say to this new wail of 
distress. In all probability they will offer to stand the loss 
that Mocchi shows at the conclusion of the season, and 
terminate the contract with the gentleman when this season 
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ends. Meanwhile this body is deliberating, and the season 
is running its normal course. 


Japanese Soprano, Terko Kiwa, AS MADAME BUTTERFLY. 


A new find of Mocchi—the second Japanese Mme. But- 
terfly—made her initial bow at the Colon. Mme, Teiko 
Kiwa was vocally insufficient to meet the demands of 
Puccini's score—a small soprano in volume, with an uneven 
register, possessing a certain disturbing harshness in her 
upper notes. Considerable room for improvement and 
schooling! On the other hand, histrionically the Japanese 
soprano enacted her part with thought and emotion. Her 
stage presence is undoubtedly favorable; for she is win- 
some and charming in her deportment. The Russian tenor, 
Wesselowski, as Pinkerton, confirmed the excellent im- 
pression he left in Boris Godounoff and is a decided acqui- 
sition to Mocchi’s forces. Segura Tallien, as Sharpless, re- 
newed his excellent impersonation of this part so well 
known and appreciated in previous seasons. Gramegna, as 
Suzuki, also appeared again in a role in which*she has won 
herself praise which she renewed on this occasion. Vicento 
Belleza conducted with understanding. 

The theater was again half empty, although there is 
nothing to suggest why the multitude seems to shun opera 
this year, 

BESANZONI STARS AS CARMEN, 

Carmen was the opera chosen by Mocchi to present the 
popular contralto, Besanzoni, on the occasion of the Argen- 
tine national holiday, May 25. The Colon was filled from 
roof to pit with the annual festival crowd and, judging from 
the general social aspect of the house, the gathering had 
come to greet the President, surrounded by his Ministers, 
and the diplomatic corps, all in their gala regalia. At 
this performance, a gala night, there also assisted the Diplo- 
matic Mission of the Italian Exhibition Ship Italia, that is 
at present in our waters. 

As is usual on these festive nights there is a good deal 
of time lost before the curtain actually rises on the per- 
formance scheduled. On the arrival of the President of 
the Republic, the Argentine national anthem was sung by 
Gabriella Besanzoni, seconded ably by the chorus of the 
company. At the conclusion of the general pandemonium 
that invariably ensues after the execution of the national 
anthem the curtain rose at 10:15 p. m. on a magnificently 
sung performance of Carmen. 

The central figure, histrionically as well as vocally, was 
the fiery and superb Carmen of Gabriella Besanzoni. Here 
is an artist who as Carmen is unsurpassable. Histrionically 
she differs considerably with the French version of the part, 
so well enacted by Emma Calve, whose Carmen will forever 
remain undisturbed and unsurpassed down in this clime. 
Besanzoni gives us a vulgar and depraved Gipsy whose vile 
baseness knows no limit and eventually drags her to grief. 

Vocally also the part is suited to her temperament ad- 
mirably. Her tremendous voice rolls forth without stint 
or measure. 

Miguel Fleta, who made his debut this season in the part 
of Don José, came back to us in great form vocally and 
it can be safely said that he is one of the few present-day 
tenors who, with his robust and powerful voice, can easily 
fill the Colon from pit to roof without the slightest exertion 
or difficulty. 

Segura Tallien as Escamillo sang in great form and acted 
the part with great sobriety. 

A Goon Manon. 


Manon is a favorite at the Colon and never a season is 
held without the all important performance of Massenet’s 
Manon to hold its place of honor in the repertory. Fleta 
as Des Grieux had everything his own way. The French 
soprano, Madeleine Bugg, of the Paris Opéra, appeared as 
Manon. She is already known in the part here, having 
sung this same role at the Coliseo Theater three years ago 
in the Mocchi season. Her interpretation is the elegant and 
charming one so personal to all French artists who imper- 
sonate the delicate heroine of Massenet. In the remaining 
parts special mention must be made of the magnificent per- 
formances of the Lescaut of Sigura Tallien and Paul Payan 
as the Conde des Grieux. 

The orchestra was good under the direction of Bellezza, 
who brought out all the finesses of the score to a minor de- 
tail. Mise en scene good as usual. 


A New Mrmr In La Boueme. 


In order to. give the Diplomatic Mission, which came 
to this clime in the S. S. Italia, an appropriate send-off on 
their continued tour around the world, a gala performance of 
Puccini’s La Bohéme was given in honor of this distin- 
guished body. Biega 

With this performance a new soprano made her initial 
bow at the Colon in Maria Zamboni in the part of Mimi. 
This young artist possesses a fresh and flexible soprano 
voice of charm and sweetness. She also impressed with 
her sympathetic rendering of the heroine, whom she inter- 
preted with great feeling and understanding. ‘ 

The tenor Minghetti as Rodolfo has greatly improved 
since his last appearance here, three years ago. _He S- 
sesses a pleasant voice of certain warmth and flexibility. The 
remaining parts were all in good hands. . 

Previous to the third act the Argentine national anthem 
and Marcia Reale Italiana, the hymns of, Garibaldi and 
Maureli, concluding with Fascista Song, Giovinezza, were 
executed by the orchestra, which reaped an unbounded 
amount of applause. 

Santini conducted with much fervor and kept the extrava- 
gances which were often tried on by the singers on the 
stage well in check. A good performance of Puccini's mas- 
ter work, which brought no particular star to light but at 
the same time proved enjoyable on account of the homo- 
geneous rendering given it by all concerned. 

Giuck’s Orreo Meets Witn Sprenpim Success. 


It was a risky speculation on the part of Mocchi to ex- 
hume Gluck’s Orfeo and to present it at the Colon with 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS MEET IN MILAN AFTER 
BUSY SEASON, 


John Sample (right), tenor, of La Scala, and Richard Bo- 

nelli, baritone, of Monte Carlo Opera. The Duomo is in the 

background, and a bit of the Galleria (or Gas House) in 
the corner. 





the prospect of it meeting with sufficient success to justify 
its resurrection in South America. When this work was 
given for the first time at Buenos Aires, in 1899, at the 
old Politeama Theater, it was received with considerable 
indifference and was cast aside as a failure. In reviewing 
the opera seasons since the inauguration of the Colon in 
1908, the public has essentially been fed on modern and 
contemporary music and has been familiarized especially 
with works of Strauss, Debussy and Pizzetti. Furthermore, 
during this particular period referred to, the unfortunate 
“star” system prevailed pre-eminently,, which is only now 
showing its disastrous results inasmuch.as the particular art- 
ists who managed to gain the favor of the public in certain 
roles now are conscious of the commercial value of their 
art and ask salaries exorbitant to an extent that it is a seri- 
ous undertaking on the part of any impresario to engage 
them, speculating that the public will always respond when 
these artists are billed to appear. Mocchi is paying the 
price for this unstable state of affairs now by losing money 
very heavily this season; even his prime favorites only draw 
very moderate houses. 

Mocchi's speculation in respect to Gluck’s Orfeo came out 
well and the public responded well, filling the Colon from 
roof to pit on the night of the reproduction of Gluck’s mas- 
terpiece. 

Sammarco excelled himself in the luxurious setting he 
gave to each act. There was no stint nor saving in the 
slightest degree and the effect of the various and distinct 
scenes was stupendous. The ballet, too, on this occasion 
came very much to the front and has certainly made great 
strides forward in the choreographic art since the visit to 
these shores of the insuperable Anna Pavlowa and her com- 
pany in 1919, . 

The singing, last but not least, was of the highest order 
and the lion share of the evening was unquestionably held 
by the ever increasingly popular contralto, Gabriella Besan- 
zoni, in the title part, who did wonders with her opulent and 
unquenchable voice, whose depths seem to fill you with awe 
and whose gloriously powerful top notes ring forth like 
church bells that fill your soul with joy and ecstasy. - 

Although this artist shone brilliantly vocally, she by no 
means stood back histrionically and portrayed the part with 
the sincerity and feeling that the circumstances called for. 

The young soprano, Zambone, as Euridice, sang delight- 
fully and gave a very good account of herself with her 
fresh and sweet voice. Alas, the “amor” of the soprano 
Marchini, was quite inadequate vocally and spoilt the excel- 
lent work of her partners by casting a certain shadow on 
the success of the evening. 

Emil Cooper was again at the helm in the pit and con- 
verted the orchestra into a sea of resplendant harmony. 

Beautiful effects were brought forward under Cooper’s 
artistic baton and his advent to the Colon is a distinct 
artistic gain for the institution. 

The success is undoubtedly a flattering one for Mocchi, 
as the opening nights, as far as box-office results showed, 
were very disparaging indeed, but things seem to be heading 
for the better now. 


Moccut Recetves A SUBVENTION. 


After due consideration, the Municipal authorities, who 
are the lessees of the Colon and indirectly responsible that 
Buenos Aires should have its annual season of grand opera 
at that theater has acceded to Mocchi’s appeal for a sub- 
vention of $200,000 for the present season which is planned 
to conclude in the first week of July this year. The muni- 
cipal authorities by doing this have annulled the contract 
with Mocchi which would only have expired next year. 

The question is now who will be the unfortunate culprit 
who will commit himself to such a serious undertaking as 
that of bringing a whole opera company down to South 
America and lose heavily over it. Two impresarios have 
ruined themselves in this enterprise in the space of two 
years—Bonetti ceded his share gladly to the ever wily 
Mocchi, who snapped up the occasion with much personal 
satisfaction at the time, but soon found the honor of head- 
ing Buenos Aires’ musical life is a position of doubtful 
prospects and many worries. 

Rumor has it that although the present season is barely 
started, there are extensive plans on foot for next year’s 
season already, and it will be the municipal authorities who 
will charge themselves with the running of the Colon season, 
in future giving a special place of preference in the roster 
for Argentine and South American artists, of which there 
is quite. a rising generation, reaping laurels in particular in 
Spain and Italy at the present moment. : 

; K. H. Storrner. 
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BOSTON “POPS” END SUCCESSFUL SEASON 





Agide Jacchia Completes His Eighth Season as Organization's Conductor—Spingarn 


Medal Awarded to Roland Hayes— 





Pianoforte Teachers’ Society Issues Fourth Report 


_ Boston, July 5.—On Saturday, July 5, the “Pop” concerts 
in Symphony Hall closed their nine weeks’ season, The 
season was the thirty-ninth of the “Pops,” and the eighth 
under the leadership of Agide Jacchia. By every calculable 
mark of popularity, a graph of successive “Pops” seasons 
would show a continuously rising line in Mr. Jacchia’s ré- 
gime. In the season now ended, for example, a larger num- 
ber than ever before of colleges, schools, clubs, conventions 
and other sociable organizations have celebrated in a body 
at the Pops. On almost every night, one or another of 
these has formed the nucleus of a “full house.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Jacchia has continued to woo a willing 
public towards higher standards in his programs, For ex- 
ample, a symphonic program of music all drawn from the 
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AGIDE JACCHIA, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony “Pops.” 


winter repertory, a new departure at the “Pops” this season, 
was one of the biggest nights. Other special programs were 
labelled: Russian (three), operatic (two), Norwegian, 
Wagner (two), southern, Victor Herbert, Spanish, Inter- 
national, Polish, Italian, and “Request.” 

Mr. Jacchia has added several new orchestral arrange- 
ments to such persisting favorites as The Volga Boatmen’s 
Song, and Elei, Elei, notably Glinka’s The Lark, Valverde’s 
Clavelitos, My Old Kentucky Home, Macushla, and Scar- 
latti’s Burlesca. 

SpInGARN MepAL AWARDED To RoLtANpD HAYES 


The Spingarn Medal, which is awarded annually to an 
American citizen of African descent for the most -distin- 
guished achievement in some honorable field of human 
endeavor, was awarded to Roland Hayes, the celebrated 
tenor, by Provost Josiah H. Penniman of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on July 1, at the closing meeting of the 
Annual Conference of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. In view of the fact that 
Mr. Hayes is now on a tour in Europe, the medal was re- 
ceived at this meeting by a representative of the singer. 

In presenting the medal, Provost Penniman spoke of the 
Philadelphia Conference of the National Advancement 
Association as “an important occasion in the history of the 
intellectual and social development of the people of the 
United States of America.” Dr. Penniman then continued : 

In practically every field of human endeavor, whether critical or 
creative, representatives of the colored ogee have attained distinction 
not only for themselves as individuals, but also for the race of which 
they are members. In the arts, in science, in business, in the prafes- 
sions, colored men and women have demonstrated their ability by 
actual performance, and present to the world the results of their 
endeavors, asking only that they be judged on their intrinsic merits. 
In this way alone can progress be made or measured, and ry Frere | 
this evening marks the passing of another milestone in the history o 
this association, and the awarding once more for distinguished achieve- 
ment of the Spingarn medal. 


In speaking of Roland Hayes, recipient of the medal, Dr. 
Penniman said: 


To one whose reputation is international the medal will be presented; 
to a man who has charmed and enthralled thousands on both sides of 
the Atlantic has the award been made. One of the most notable 
figures now before the public, in his chosen field of endeavor, for which 
he is peculiarly gifted nature, is to be announced as the representa- 
tive of the colored people, whose performance stands out above that of 
others and makes him eligible for the highest honor of 1924, — 

It is with great pleasure that I tell you the name of this year’s 
medallist. It is Roland Hayes—natural endowment, high artistic 


intelligence, marvellous skill in the use of a voice that has been pro- 
nounced remarkable for its musical qualities. He has sung with the 
be orchestras as soloist, here and in Europe. He sang in London 

fore the King and Queen. With all the praise that has come to him 
because he deserved it, he is not only one of the greatest and finest 
singers but he is modest, has perfect poise, he is as totally devoid of 
affectation as any other artist who is quietly certain of himself, 

I salute Roland Hayes as the Spingarn Medallist and as a great 
musician, 


LeMARE CHILDREN STUDYING FLETCHER Copp. 


Edwin H. Lemare, the celebrated English organist who 
has recently been appointed Municipal Organist of Chatta- 
nooga, and Mrs. Lemare have taken a suite at The Castle, 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, where their two children are 
taking a summer course in music under the personal direc- 
tion of Mrs. Fletcher Copp, originator of the Fletcher Music 
Method. 

PiANororTE TEACHERS’ Society Issues Its FourtH Report. 


The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of Boston has recently 
issued its fourth annual report. The society has made valiant 
efforts to keep the standard of teaching on a high plane in 
this part of the country and its report merits publication in 
this column. It reads as follows: 

The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of Boston, at the close of its 
fourth successful season, wishes to offer a word of sincere appreciation 
to Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Matthews, Charles Repper, Benjamin Whelp- 
ley, Heinrich Gebhard, the Boston Music Publishers and the members 
of the society, who have in their generosity of assistance, helped to 
make this a successful year. These pioneers in the pianoforte branch 
of musical endeavor, have every reason to be proud of the results of 
the work done by the society during its four years of existence, 

To explain the work of the society more clearly, it may be well 
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to quote from the by-laws, article 2, which reads as follows: “The 
purpose shall be to present teaching material and discuss its value.” 
_ It is readily seen that the intention and expectation of the society 
is not to tell the teachers what to teach or how to teach, but, rather, 
a splendid utilitarian service, in offering the teachers an opportunity 
i meet and help each other by open discussion of music and musical 
ideas, 

There are always new ways of presenting old material, and there 
are so many new publications, that no one person has either the time 
or the energy to review them all. Thus by combined effort in exchange 
of ideas and experiences, a more acute sense of the truly pianistic is 
developed, and a more skilful employment of the possibilities and 
characteristics of the instrument is discovered, 

What a great influence in the community is music! 

What a greater responsibility is on the shoulders of the music 
teachers in the community! 

Since the pianeforte is the best known and most used instrument of 
our day, the greatest influence and responsibility falls to the lot of 
the pianoforte teacher, How far-reaching is the effect of the seed 
sown, by the quality and style of the music he places in the hands 
of his pupils. 

The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society offers an 
teachers of Boston. 

The unrest and nervous excitement existing in our every-day life 
is felt no less strongly in the study of music than it is in any other 
field of art, This fact existing only emphasizes the necessity of using 
every means to bring together the teachers of pianoforte music. 
There is no substitute that equals getting people of like interests 
Conener at stated times, and talking over the daily problems of their 
work, 

The well-trained teachers, who consider that the great dignity of 
teaching is a precious gift, worthy of protection, must be the beacon 
lights he the younger teachers, or those newer in the work. They, 
who, by giving every consideration to the rudimentary and general 
musical education, who exhaust every source to make clear to their 
students the complicated mechanism of the ear, the eye, and the brain 
as applied to the study of music—they, and they only, uphold the 
pew of pianoforte teaching which is needed in America today 
These teachers who have the courage of purpose, and the endurance 
to carry through by persistent effort, the truly ideal in music—do 
by their clever work, direct the minds of those in their care to the 
keener appreciation of what is right and worth while. 

The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society therefore desires the interested 
and eligible pianoforte teachers of Boston and vicinity to affiliate 
themselves with this society, and help stimulate the better interest 
of the public in general in raising the standard of music and music 
teaching. We od 


ideal stimulus to the 





Ethelynde Smith Teaching at Alton Bay 


Ethelynde Smith has just completed her fifth three-months’ 
tour to the Coast which took her to the four corners of 
the country, Florida, California, Washington and back to 
Maine. She also filled many engagements in States in be- 
tween those mentioned. This completed 20,000 miles of 
travel for concerts this season. Miss Smith already is 
arranging a tour of the East and Middle West for October, 
November and December, 1924, and an eighth tour of the 
South in January, 1925, which will extend into a sixth tour 
to the Pacific Coast. 

During July, August and September Miss Smith will 
hold a master class for all branches of the art of singing 
at Alton Bay, She is giving individual and class 
instruction for beginners, advanced students and teachers. 
Alton Bay is ideally situated for a summer of study and 
play. Miss Smith is located on the shore of beautiful 
Lake Winnipesaukee in the foot-hills of New Hampshire. 
Camp Wawonaissa, where the soprano is stopping, is 
eighteen miles from any city, yet has city conveniences. 
In the way of recreation there is boating, bathing, fishing 
and dancing and moving pictures twice a week, as well as 
beautiful scenery for those who wish to drive and walk, 


“Spontaneous and Prolonged Ovation” for 
Sundelius 


Marie Sundelius sang at all three performances given by 
the combined chorus of the North American Singers’ As- 
sociation, at its Diamond Jubilee in Chicago recently. 
Newspaper reports were enthusiastic in praise of her sing- 
ing over the chorus of almost 4,000. “Her voice is of an 
unusual musical quality,” wrote Eugene Stinson in the 
Chicago Daily Journal. “It is full, and it topped the gi- 
gantic chorus in a thrilling fashion the audience was quick 


to appreciate. A spontaneous and prolonged ovation was 
accorded the performance and the greater part of it was 
repeated.” 


Sacred Music Week at Winona Lake 
Winona Lake, Ind., June 24.—The Practical Train 
ing School for Christian Workers, which holds its sum- 
mer session from August 11 to 30, announces several ac 
tivities of particular interest during the coming season 
Particularly important is the Sacred Music Week cele 
bration which is scheduled to take place August 16 to 21. 
This will include concerts, contests, services, cantatas and 
oratorios, all of which will go to make the seven days a 
success. The Sacred Music Contest, which is to take place 
on August 20, is an outstanding event and includes gener- 
ous prizes in cash for choirs of various sizes; male quartet ; 
ladies’ quartet; church quartets; soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass solos; a gospel song and a Sunday School Orchestra. 
The president of this splendid school, who is responsible 

for its excellent work, is Homer Rodeheaver. = 





Werrenrath Lauded in Denmark 


A cable from Copenhagen, Denmark, tells of the tre- 
mendous success scored by Reinald Werrenrath at his two 
recent appearances in Copenhagen, On July 2 he sang at 
the Tivoli Theater and was given an ovation. Another 
great success was scored on July 4, when the baritone was 
heard in Rebilt Park. 


Heifetz to Return Soon 


Jascha Heifetz will return to America the middle of this 
month and spend several weeks at Narragansett Pier, where 
he has made his summer home for several years. 
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Normal Classes as follows:— 


Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave.. 
Ft. orth, Texas. Summer Claas 
—July 22, Estes Park, Colorado 
Rocky Mt., Artist Colony. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 
George St., Newbern, N. C. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 


DUNNING SYSTE 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


MAS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Normal Class, New York City, August 1, 1924 


MRS. ZELLA &. ANDREWS, Leonard BEATRICE &. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 165 Wost Fifth Street, 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 
1188, Amarillo, Tex., July 28, 1924. 


MARY E. BRECKISEN, 364 Irving MRS. pb An oe 1825 Gorman North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Normal class, Ave., Waco, Texas. MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
ane See RS. TRAVIS 8. GRIML Stassest” Datlagedohyy Benver cae 

MRS. . AND, Mem- asses: allas—July; Denver, Colo, 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, phis, Tenn. For information address ~—August. 7 
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CINCINNATI ZOO GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY STARTS FIFTH SEASON 


Mefistofele and Rigoletto Receive Ovation—Lucchese Heard 
for First Time—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 30,—The fifth season for the Zoo 
Grand Opera Company opened on the evening of June 22, 
at the Zoo Gardens, with Boito’s Mefistofele ushering in a 
meritorious organization of singers. In the past years the 
increased artistic value of the organization has been noted. 
There has been a worthwhile effort made by Manager- 
Director Ralph Lyford to add something each year that 
would make possible a better company. ‘This has met with 
commendable success, and the present year marks a de- 
cided advance in the artists, including principals and chorus. 
So it was not surprising to find the opening performance 
one that commanded the highest praise. The patrons were 
given a fine performance of Metistofele and the company 
deserved the applause showered upon it. In the title role, 
Italio Picchi was superb. He was a favorite here last year 
and his appearance once more in this role was given the 
welcome of an old friend. Edith DeLys, dramatic soprano, 
another favorite of the past season, was especially fine as 
Marguerite, giving the part an interpretation that was an 
outstanding feature of the opera. Ludovico Tomarchio, 
tenor, was excellent as Faust, and his singing and acting 
proved inspiring. Francesco Curci took the part of Wag- 
ner, Anna Yago was Martha. Other members and the 
augmented chorus added to the splendid performance. The 
orchestra, made up of members of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, was most effective. The opera was repeated on 
Tuesday and Thursday nights. 

The second opera for the week of June 22 was Rigoletto, 
ever a favorite with the public. In presenting this, two 
singers were heard here for the first time. They were 
Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, whose fine voice 
was amply demonstrated in her singing of the Caro Nome 
aria. The other new member was Rogelio Baldrich, whose 
fine lyric tenor was heard in the role of the Duke. Once 
more the patrons welcomed Mario Valle, a favorite for the 
past several seasons, whose fine baritone adds charm to any 
opera in which he appears. He sang the title role, and his 
splendid voice, combined with his ability as an actor, as- 
sisted in making the performance noteworthy. Others who 
aided in promoting the opera’s success were Natalie Cervi, 
Anna Yago, Francesco Cervi, Luigi Dalla Mostle and 
Tecla Richert. Among the members of the company are 
two Cincinnati singers who have been heard in the past: 
Pearl Besuner, who sang Countess Ceprano, and uis 
Johnen as Marallo, both giving good accounts of them- 
selves. The opera was sung again on Wednesday and Fri- 
day nights.. Ballet divertissements were enjoyed on Satur- 
day night. 





Notes 


The second student recital to be given by the pupils of 
Thomas James Kelly was enjoyed on June 23 at Con- 
servatory Hall. The program contained some fine numbers 
and included two not previously heard here, songs by 
Herbert Green French, sung by Grace Record, and four 
lyrics by Edward Ballentine, sung by Mary Towsley Pfau. 
The accompaniments were charmingly played by Grace 
Woodruff. 

Hattie Greening, a pupil of Alma Betcher, appeared in a 
recital on June 27 in Conservatory Hall. Her program 
was Classic and her playing inspiring. : 

The performance given by Minnie Tracey on June 13, in 
the garden of Mrs. J, Evans Lippincott, Clifton, was one 
of charm and beauty. It was given for the embellishment 
of the gardens of the Women’s Club. A number of singers 
took part in the affair. 

Eugenie M. O'Neill, assisted by Dorothy Clark, reader, 
presented her pupils in a piano recital at St. Stephen's 
Parish House on June 21. : 

A novel recital was given on June 26 by the pupils of 
Clara Bridge at the Conservatory of Music. It was called 
A Musicale .of the Season. 

The recent graduation at the College of Music was con- 
ceded to be one of the most successful ever given by the 
institution, with high honors awarded to many students. 

A number of the pupils of Hugo Sederberg were heard 
in an interesting recital on June 24 at Conservatory Hall. 

An organ recital was offered by Cyril Buschle, organist 
at St. Martin’s Church, Cheviot, June 29, on the new 
organ recently installed at St. Clement Church, St. Bernard. 

Piano pupils of Mrs. Walter Kerl were heard in a re- 
cital on June 8, assisted by Gertrude Frahm Coles, soprano. 

The violin and piario pupils of J. Alfred Schehl appeared 
in recital on June 19 in Memorial Hall. 

Evelyn E. Roseboom presented her pupils in a piano 
recital on June 9 at Norwood Library - Hall. 

A song recital was given by the pupils of Caroline Rieder 
Bohmer on June 18 at the Withrow High School Audi- 
torium. 

Harry H. Fetz gave a recital on June 20 at the City 
Hall Auditorium, assisted by the Norwood Community 
Orchestra. 

Anna Kaufman, contralto, pupil of Madame Dotti was 
soloist at the commencement of the Mt. Healthy High 
School. She was accompanied by Dorothy Stolzenbach, 
pupil of Albino Gorno. 

Piano pupils of «Evelyn Kennedy appeared in recital on 
Tune 23 in the auditorium of the Fort Thomas City Build- 


ing. 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music presented a number 
of its pupils in a piano recital on June 21. 

Alma Betcher presented her pupils in a piano recital to- 
day, June 30. 

The Metropolitan College of Music held its commence- 
ment program on June 17 at the Cincinnati Woman’s Club. 

The registration of students at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music for the summer session began on June 19, 
when every department was ready for active teaching. The 
present year is one of more. than ordinary promise. 

A number of pupils of Pauline Stemler were heard | in 
piano and elocution selections on June 17. at the Hyde 
Park Library Auditorium. ae 

The annual election of rs of the Delta Omicron 
Sorority, Eta Chapter, was held several days ago with 
the following officers chosen: regent,-Gladyce Zentmeyer 
Kallaher; vice-regent, Lorie King; secretary registrar, 
Dorothy Robb; treasurer, Rosemary Ellerbrock; ward 
custodian, Marianne Swaynie; chaplain, Fay Harris; press 
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correspondent, Lydia Mayer; active alumnae secretary, 
Mary Sebaincy. : 

Charles J, Young presented a number of his pupils from 
the senior and intermediate piano class, on saa 19 at 
Memorial Hall. Frank Elsen, baritone, from Mr. Young’s 
vocal class, assisted. : 

There is a fine outlook for the public school music de- 
partment at the Conservatory of Music, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Forrest G. Crowley with her able assistants. 

The summer course at the College of Music began on 
June 19, for a period of six 

Pupils of Alma Ford Head were presented on June 21 
in Conservatory Hall, 

A post-season social gathering of the faculty members 
and the pupils of the Goldenburg School took place on 
June 21 at the Zoo Gardens, It was largely attended and 
much. enjoyed, 

Helen Wilson, of Parkersburg, W. Va, won the free 
scholarship in the contest offered by Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska’s master class, to be given during the summer 
at the Conservatory of Music. iss Wilson played the 
Rubinstein concerto in D minor. A number of others 
made a fine showing. 

Ida Ulmer Jenner presented her pupils in a piano recital 
on P 21, 

iacinto Gorno, of the College of Music faculty, will 
remain for several weeks in order to take care of a num- 
ber of summer students. 

Helen Abaecherli presented a number of teachers from 
her class in a piano recital on June 18, at the Dayton 
Street Library Auditorium. 

Maria Terranova, graduate pupil of Albino Gorno, ap- 
peared in recital on June 17 at the Odeon. She played the 
coricerto in E flat by Liszt, 

The Tweneigh School of Music and Dramatic Art held 
its annual commencement on June 28 at the North Cin- 
cinnati Library Auditorium. 

Emma Beiser Scully directed the choral department of 
the Clifton Music Club on June 18, when The Snow, by 
a B. In May, by H. Parker, and other selections were 
e 


r red. 

Pupils of the advanced class of Frederick J. Hoffmann 
were heard in a recital on June 23, at the College Audi- 
torium. 

William Dunning, director and organizer of musical ser- 
vice work, has returned’ from a visit to Chicago where he 
attended the national song-fest and convention of singers. 

Beulah Davis presented a number of her pupils in a re- 
cital on June 24 at Conservatory Hall, 

Mary Sims, who has been teaching in Kidd Key College, 
Texas, since her groteaion from the Conservatory of 
Music, and Elizabeth Cook, a graduate of the conservatory 
who also has been teaching at the above institution, gave a 
recital for two pianos on June 26, assisted by Agnes Trainor, 
soprano, 

Students of Tecla Vigna were heard in recital on June 
20 at the Cincinnati, Woman's Club. 

The Zirkle Studio of Springfield, Ohio, gave a ballet 
performance on June 23 at Memorial Hall, featuring Jorg 
Fasting, dancer of the Chicago and Metropolitan operas. 

Vocal students of William A. Meyer were heard in re- 
cital on June 19 at the Cincinnati Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium. 

Jessie W. Darby, manager of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, left for Chicago some days ago to attend the 
National Convention of the Concert Managers’ Association, 
held there on June 22-24. 

Jean Verd ae gra Helen Chernausek in a piano re- 
cital on June 25, in Conservatory Hall. W. W. 


Mary Mellish Calls English “A Beautiful 
‘ Language for Song” 

“One of the worst obstacles,” says Mary Mellish, “that 
the progress of English and American song writing ever 
encountered has been the elaborately developed theory that 
the English language is a poor medium for song. Only a 
few years ago the idea was general that every song in the 
English language was therefore cheap and _ second-rate. 
The time has come for this worn-out idea to be put on the 
shelf where it belongs,” Miss Mellish continued ig ge 
“Unfortunately traces of it still remain. Yet from the 
earliest times the poetry of the Anglo-Saxon race has been 
its chief claim to artistic glory and I never could understand 
why the medium of poetry should become belittled when 
joined to music. It is just prejudice, of course. 

“English is not the easiest language to sing, by any means, 
but it is a beautiful language for song and it is unsurpassed 
in its variety and expressiveness. One reason it has been 
so little appreciated is that it has been so badly sung. How 
often have we witnessed the spectacle of an American singer 
singing better in Italian than in his native tongue!” 


Charlton Arranges Course in Fitchburg 

The Loudon Charlton office has just completed arrange- 
ments for the concert course to be presented by the Men’s 
Fraternal Club in Fitchburg, Mass., next season. The 
course will consist of three concerts, one to be given by 
the Flonzaley Quartet, another by Helen Stanley, soprano, 
and Horace Britt, cellist, and the third by Richard Crooks, 
tenor, together with Socrate Barozzi, violinist. 


Elsa Alsen to Have Busy Season 


Elsa Alsen, the well known Wagnerian soprano, has been 
engaged for a pair of concerts with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra in January and a pair with the Minneapolis Symphony 
in March. Besides eight appearances with leading orches- 
tras, Mme. Alsen will be heard in many recitals and joint 
recitals with a well known violinist. Her first concert tour 
in this country will begin with an appearance in Baltimore, 
Md., October 31. Wide, Soe ‘ : 

Farnam Recitals in England 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the Church of the Hol 

Communion, New York, continuing his recitals ih 


was heard at Bath Abbey, June 21, and in Exeter Cathedral, 
June 24. London papers speak highly of his playing. © 


Maier and Pattison to Play Bliss Work. 

Next season Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will intrgduce 

a new composition by Arthur Bliss, for two pianos and 
orchestra: . fy 
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Marie Sundelius Fills Eighty Dates 


Marie Sundelius certainly has earned a vacation this sum- 
mer. When she goes off to her camp at Harrison, Me., after 
appearing at two festivals in Chicago inside of three weeks, 
she will have filled seventy dates in concert both here and 
in Sweden. Counting her operatic performances in Sweden 
and at the Metropolitan, the season’s total rises to eighty 
appearances. While Miss Sundelius will rough it and 
take oe 4g it comes, she will, nevertheless, have to fill three 

one on August 9 at Asbu: Park, and one 
yall Semsidary on July 15, another at the 
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University of Virginia on July 17. But that is her limit, 
for several other dates that came in lately the soprano de- 
clined because she felt she wanted to rest during the sum- 
mer and not have to think of occasional concerts. 

Miss Sundelius’ success in Sweden earlier in the season 
is too well known to need comment at this time. It is, 
however, of interest to note that she has been asked to 
return next season, but she will not go abroad until the 
spring. Then she "will sing not alone in Sweden, but in 
Norway and Denmark as well. Her managers, Haensel 
& Jones, have already booked her for a busy American 
season and Miss Sundelius will be heard again with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Her concert season will 
open in Providence, R. I., on Tuesday, September 23. 
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June 11, 12 and 13 Miss Sundelius appeared with great 
success at the Diamond Jubilee of the North American 
Singing Festival in Chicago, and on June 27-28 she was 
soloist with the Swedish Festival in Chicago. To show this 
singer’s popularity in another incident: she sang four times 
this season in Boston within two months—at the Copley 
Plaza Musicale, with the Boston Symphony (two concerts), 
soloist with the Harvard Glee Club, and with the Swedish 
Apollo Club. This last season she filled her fourth date 
with the Mendelssohn Glee Club and her third with the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club. With such a capacity for re-engage- 
ments it is not surprising that Marie Sundelius is fast 
coming one of the best known concert singers of the present 


day. 


Nicolai Schneer Returns to America 


Nicolai Schneer, well known Russian concert pianist, 
who left New York over three years ago to go to Europe 
where he appeared as soloist in all the large cities of Italy, 
as well as in Germany, has just returned to the United 
States to resume professional activities as concert pianist, 
accompanist and coach. Mr. Schneer is thoroughly con- 
versant with Russian, German, French, Italian and English 
languages, in all of which he coaches singers. He is spend- 
ing the summer at Patchogue, L. I., and will open a New 
York studio early in September, 

Before going abroad Mr. Schneer was accompanist to 
Pablo Casals and Jacques Thibaud, traveling from coast 
to coast in a professional capacity with both of these artists. 
Other artists whom Mr. Schneer accompanied at public and 
private musicales are Julia Claussen, Francis Macmillen, 
May Peterson, Nina Morgana and Helen Stanley. 

During his sojourn in Europe Mr. Schneer has written 
a large number of songs, some of which will appear on the 
programs of Anna Case, Julia Claussen and Nina Morgana. 


De Horvath Gives “Most Brilliant” Recital 


The following letter has been received recently by Clar- 
ence Cramer, manager, in regard to Cecile de Horvath’s 
recital at Granada College, Mississippi: “We consider the 
piano recital by Cecile de Horvath the most brilliant ever 
given in Granada College. She is a most charming and 
gracious personality. We shall be glad when she can come 
this way again. (Signed) J. R. Countiss, president.” 


Cadek a Cross Word Puzzle Enthusiast 


Ottokar Cadek of the New York String Quartet is a 
cross word puzzle enthusiast. He not only solves the 
things but even constructs them. With Mrs. Cadek he 
evolved a puzzle which was printed recently in the New 
York World, and it is said that he will contribute several 
of his constructions to the new edition of the Cross Word 
Puzzle Book, 


Julievna Booked for Fairmount Park 


Inga Julievna, the Norwegian coloratura soprano, will 
make an appearance at Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, the 
third week in July: Mme, Julievna has been so well received 
in concert this season that practically every organization 
with which she has appeared has re-engaged her for some 
time during 1924-25. 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 
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ASHLEY PETTIS, 


the playing in 


Germany, France 


American pianist, who is now in Hurope, 
and England, and featuring American 
compositions on his programs. He will be back in the fall 
for another tour of this country. The young pianist has 
made a decided name for himsclf as the 
propagandist for the piano works of American composers 
This picture wds taken in 1912. 


most consistent 





Miinz to Give Another Chicago Recital 


Due to the great success of his Chicago recital last No 
vember, Mieczyslaw Miinz will make a second appearance 
there next season under the local auspices of F. Wight 
Neumann. Miinz will play at the Studebaker Theater. 


Stratton Popular in Ninth Symphony 


Charles Stratton, who sang in the Ninth Symphony with 
the Boston, Detroit and Philadelphia orchestras this sea 
son, will also sing in this work with the Philharmonic at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Among the closings at the New York theaters last week 
was Cyrano de Bergerac at the National Theater, Keep 
Kool has moved from the Morosco to the Globe Theater, 
ind the openings included Scandals of 1924 at the Apollo 
Theater, The Miracle will be revived at the Century The- 
ater on August 18, 

It is reported that Elsie Janis will return from Europe 
about September 1 and take over a Broadway theater and 
write, direct and produce her own play, in addition to. run- 
ning the theater, 

Lee Shubert has sailed for Europe for his first vacation 
in five years, 

At the recent meeting of the Actors’ Fidelity League, 
all the officers of last year were reélected, 

Olcott Vail, “the American poet of the violin,” is filling 
an engagement at the Alamac Hotel. 

Tue Ruivow 

A particularly interesting music feature was presented 
at the Rivoli last week—Mendelssohn, one of the Famous 
Music Master Series, A picture showed Mendelssohn, as 
the guest of Baron von Essen, wandering through apple 
orchards in blossom, from which he gained his inspiration 
for the popular Spring Song, The orchestra, conducted 
alternately by Emanuel Baer and George Kay, interpreted 
with good style and musical feeling one melodious Men- 
delssohn song after another, following the lovely settings 
of the picture, The most charming part was the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, the story concluding with the Wedding 
March, Helen Sherman, soprano, displayed some beautiful 
bell-like tones, a flexible voice, vocal skill and knowledge 
of style in the aria, Ah Fors’ e lui, from Traviata, La 
Torrecilla' was delightful in a butterfly dance, 

Many wished that the plot of the feature picture—The 
Enemy Sex, starring Betty Compson—had equaled the mu- 
sical standard of the program. It is to be regretted that 
movies so frequently give distorted views of things and 
reversed moral standards, In attempting to elicit sympathy 
where ordinarily one would have disgust, a more or less 
ridiculous situation is created. Moreover, they certainly do 
not offer good examples or ideals to the many young people 
who frequent the theaters. Apparently a sane and interest- 
ing movie story is as scarce as a sensible opera plot, 

The Yale University Press presented another scene from 
the Chronicles of America series. The Declaration of In- 
dependence was appropriate for the week of the Fourth. 
This series gives a live interest to historical incidents. 

Tue STRAND 

The program at the Strand last week was an interesting 
one from the first number to the last. The feature picture 
was Those Who Dance, for which there was a fine cast, 
comprising such well known players as Blanche Sweet, Bes- 
sie Love, Warner Baxter and Robert Agnew. The story 
had to do with the prohibition question and proved excit- 
ing, keeping the audience in suspense throughout the pic- 
ture. The Mark Strand Topical Review was the only other 
cinema offering. 

The outstanding musical number of the program was the 
performance of the Original Six Brown Brothers and their 
hand of thirty saxophones. These musician-comedians 
provided the audience with much opportunity for laughter 
with their amusing antics and knowledge of their chosen 
instrument, Everett Clark, the possessor of a fine tenor 
voice, sang Where the Rainbow Ends, by Ayer, while be- 
hind the gauze curtain Mile. Klementowicz and M. Daks 
Anatole Bourmann executed an appropriate dance number. 
Estelle Carey sang Jove is Best of All, and the orchestra 
rendered various selections from Victor Herbert's Princess 
Pat. 

Tue Capito. 

The tabloid operettas were resumed at the Capitol The- 
ater last week with Victor Herbert’s melodious Sweet- 
hearts. In addition to the principals there was the usual 
large mixed ensemble and in. between the two acts there 
was an interlude in which the Capitol Ballet did some grace- 
ful dancing. The many solos, duets and ensemble numbers 
were much enjoyed, but there was the greatest demonstra- 
tion given to the quartet, Pilgrims of Love, in which Mr. 
Moulan injected genuine comedy. Seeing Mr. Moulan at 
these performances at the Capitol makes one wish for the 
good old days when he was playing in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas at the Park Theater under the Hinshaw 
management, 

The orchestra, David Mendoza conductor, was heard in 
an excellent reading of the finale from the fourth sym- 
phony by Tschaikowsky. Another enjoyable musical num- 
ber was the organ solo at the close of the program, 

The feature picture was Recoil, an adaptation of a short 
story of the same title by Rex Beach. Some of the im- 
portant scenes were photographed in Deauville, at the Ca- 
sino in Monte Carlo and in Paris. This is a highly dra- 
matic story; the plot is original and interesting but rather 
far-fetched, The Capitol Magazine was interesting, as 
usual 

Tue RIActo, 

At the Rialto last week the program opened with the 
Raymond Overture by Ambroise Thomas, very creditably 
presented by the Rialto Orchestra under Willy Stahl’s baton. 
Again, in the following number, Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, 
the orchestra won much applause, the work of the men being 
up to the usual high standard of this house. Then came 
the always popular Rialto Magazine, of which the particu- 
larly interesting features were the Democratic Convention 
pictures. Patrick Henry's Appeal to Arms, spoken by 
Maurice Cass, was scheduled but not given at the early eve- 
ning performance. 

The feature picture was The Code of the Wilderness, an 
excellent film. Lorelei Kendler followed in a Dance Caprice 
and was warmly applauded. Jack Dempsey, in Winning His 
Way, was very good indeed and showed the champion 
fighter in his latest role, that of a movie star. G. N 


Notes from the Klibansky Studios 
Elizabeth Starr has been re-engaged as teacher of voice, 
after several seasons spent at Queen’s College, Charlotte, 
N. C. Alvreda Lofgren has been engaged as soprano solo- 
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ist for the coming season at the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, and also at the Park Avenue Synagogue, 
New York City. Louise Smith will be the contralto soloist 
at St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, beginning Sep- 
tember 1. Maretza Nielsen has been appearing in recitals 
in the West with notable success. Cyril Pitts, tenor, will 
give a recital, July 29, at the Central Theater, Chicago, 





Goldman Band Concerts 


The fifth week of open air concerts (from June 30 to 
July 6 inclusive) on the Mall in Central Park, New York, 
by Edwin Franko Goldman and his band, served to en- 
tertain large and enthusiastic audiences as usual. The pro- 
grams were largely made up of compositions by old and 
modern masters. July 4, the program was entirely de- 
voted to American composers, on which occasion two of 
the composers—Gustav Saenger and N. Clifford Page—con- 
ducted their own works. ’ 

These concerts, which are the gift of Mr. and Mrs, Daniel 
Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim, have 
attracted very large audiences thus far, and even when 
the weather has been unfavorable large gatherings have 
always been on hand. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, the genial conductor, is un- 
usually popular with his audiences which demand many 
encores, largely consisting of Mr. Goldman's stirring com- 


positions, 
The programs in their entirety follow: June 30—Sym- 
phony Pathetique (Tschaikowsky), Air from Rinaldo 


(Handel), Poet and Peasant Overture (Suppe), Cornet 
Solo, Serenade (Schubert) played by Waino Kauppi, 
Humpty Dumpty'’s Funeral March (Brandeis), March, 
Columbia (Goldman), Variations on a German Folk Tune ; 
July 2—Triumphal March, Cleopatra (Nancinelli), Over- 
ture to William Tell (Rossini), Minuet (Boccherini), Sex- 
tette from Lucia (Donizetti), Fantasie from La Boheme 
(Puccini), excerpts from Aida (Verdi), cornet solo, In- 
flammatus (Rossini) played by Waino Kauppi, excerpts 
from Il Trovatore (Verdi), Dance of the Hours from 
La Gioconda (Ponchielli) ; July 4—Stars and Stripes For- 
ever (Sousa), overture to Herod (Hadley), Chinese Fantasy 
(Page), suite, A Day in Venice (Nevin), suite, Three 
Characteristic Dances (Saenger); songs—The Cry of the 
Woman (Mana-Zucca), Mah Southern Rose (Saenger), 
The Year’s at the Spring (Beach), Love’s In My Heart 
(Woodman), Frances Sebel, soprano; To a Wild Rose 
(MacDowell) ; Chinese Episode (Kelley), American Fan- 
tasie (Herbert); July 5—Marche Militaire Francaise 
(Schubert), Overture to Rienzi (Wagner), Die Lorelei 
(Nesvadba), excerpts from La Boheme (Puccini), Two 
Hungarian Dances (Brahms), Eili Eili (Traditional He- 
brew) played by Waino Kauppi, cornetist; A Bit of Synco- 
pation (Goldman), Sagamore (Goldman), Waltz from 
Fledermaus (Strauss); July 6—March, The Crown of 
India (Elgar), Overture to Massaniello (Auber), Largo 
(Handel), Recollections of Tannhauser (Wagner), Sla- 
vonic Dance (Dvorak), Polish Dance (Scharwenka) ; aria 
from Rigoletto (Verdi) sung by Helen Yorke, soprano; 
Waltz from Faust (Gounod) and Kommt ein Vogel (Ochs). 


Margaret Weaver Sings at Roosevelt Home 


A group of 126 business women and girls of the Marble 
Collegiate Church, of which Miss Weaver is contralto solo- 
ist, recently visited the grave of Theodore Roosevelt. Miss 
Weaver, who is the possessor of a rich, sympathetic con- 





MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT GREETING 
MARGARET WEAVER 
at the Roosevelt Home, Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay 


tralto voice, was invited to sing the late President's favorite 
hymn. 

This popular young singer is constantly gaining favor 
in her artistic career. Among her many recent appearances 
are included the following: Montauk Club, recital; Hotel 
Astor, Confederate Veteran Camp; Waldorf-Astoria, The 
Southland Club; Amityville, concert; Washington, D. C., 
concert; Montreal, recital; Hotel Astor, Kansas Club; 
Confederate Women's Club; Daughters of the American 
Revolution; National Republican Club; Passaic, N. J., two 
song recitals; New York recital, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
May 13; Lake Placid, recital; Hastings-on-the-Hudson, re- 
cital. 

Miss Weaver will spend the month of July at Schroon 
Lake in the Adirondack Mountains. 





Lenska to Sing Negro Spirituals Here 


Manager M. H. Hanson has just sent to Augusta Lenska, 
the contralto from South Africa, who is appearing with the 
Chicago Opera next fall, a number of little-knoéwn Negro 
spirituals for her concert programs next season. 

Among them are Plumb de Line, On Dere Knees, The 
Angels in Heaven ‘Have Changed My Name, I Know 
I Have Another Building. Miss Lenska has arranged to 
visit Virginia as soon as she arrives in this country, to 
make a special study of these folk songs, some of which 
she feels should be sung a cappella, as is done. by the Negroes 
in the South. These plaintive weird melodies are, for the 
most part, unpublished, and have been arranged by Dr. 
J. B. Herbert. : 
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World’s Largest B’way at Sist St. 

and foremost “Subway to Door” 

Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES, 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


Beginning Sunday, July 13 
REX INGRAM’S Production of 


“THE ARAB” 


with 


RAMON NOVARRO and ALICE TERRY 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 


Presentations by ROTHAFEL | 
——— Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenteld ‘——y 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 424 8T. 

SECOND WEEK ON BROADWAY 


“WANDERER OF THE 
WASTELAND” 


an Irvin Willat Production 
With an ALL STAR CAST 4 j 

(A Paramount Picture) i 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 4 J j 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTBA 


RIVOLI = THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 
Warner Bros. Present 


“BABBITT” | 


with WILLARD LOUIS, CARMEL MYERS 
MARY ALDEN and RAYMOND 


CONCERT OBCHESTR 
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Congratulations to Walter Anderson 


On being asked by the Musicat Courter interviewer if 
he had any news, Walter Anderson promptly said: “Sure— 
new baby, new artists, new Studebaker, new country home 
and new offices at 5 Columbus Circle, New York, 

“The future of American artists,” said Mr. Anderson, 
“is indicated by the past and present. Our record for this 
season shows double the amount of business for any pre- 
vious year. Two artists are recording for the Victor and a 
similar number for the Ampico and Edison. A dozen promi- 
nent spring festivals used nearly all American artists, with 
from two to six Anderson artists represented (the Spring- 
field, Mass., Festival leading with six singers from the 
Anderson Bureau) and the Federated Music Clubs all over 
the United States are ‘pulling’ for American artists.” 

Mr, Anderson's answer to an interrogation about his 
qualifications twenty years ago to become a concert man- 
ager, and why he took up that work brought out the fact 
that he was a Cathedral choir boy, a tenor and later a 
teacher of singing, which is perhaps the reason why he 
— out for exploitation such artists as Werrenrath, Alt- 

ouse, Harrold, Murphy (all being later engaged at the 
Metropolitan Opera) and later Jollif, Patton and Jeannette 
Vreeland, As for the raison d’etre he said his needs were 
simple and he had the bug for promotion. 

Among Mr. Anderson's most. cherished possessions are 
innumerable letters of appreciation, from prominent musi- 
cal directors and officers of the organizations which have 
engaged his artists, so many of them that he threatens to 
publish them in book form and entitle it “Ego the Mana- 
ger’s Reward.” 

“Glad you called,” said Mr. Anderson in farewell. “Come 
and see me on my next twentieth anniversary.” 





Frank Parker “Speaks His Mind” 


Frank Parker gave an address at the commencement ex- 
ercises of the Utica Conservatory of Music and made so 
many salient statements that also apply to numerous other 
cities that excerpts from his remarks are reproduced here- 
with; 

“We still labor under the delusion that the best is what comes to 
us from outside, not remembering that we cannot develop within unless 
there is opportunity for development. These young people who are 
getting their diplomas tonight are our future concert artists and teach- 
ers. Are we going to re them our my 2 and encouragement? What 
are our local clubs and societies doing for them? They are quick to 
get in talent, often no better talent from outside and pay well for it, 
but when it comes to using the talent right here, it is expected that 
it will be given free. Why? These same clubs have to pay for their 
rooms, their _ programs, the flowers used; and yet for the very 
fem cog itself, when it comes to using local talent, they expect to pay 
nothing. A business man will tell you that what you get for nothing 
is worth nothing, but those same business men forget that idea when 
it comes to inviting several young musicians who have put much money 
and study into their work to furnish their entertainment gratis, 


Reiner in Demand 


Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, will have but a short vacation this summer. He 
is expected to arrive in New York on July 21, to conduct 
the New York Stadium concerts for two weeks, and it was 
supposed he would go on to Cincinnati to spend the re- 
mainder of the summer at his lovely home in Avondale. 
However, it has just been announced that he has accepted 
an urgent request to conduct a Mozart cycle and Wagner 
cycle at the Volksoper in Berlin, beginning August 15, This 
will necessitate Mr, Reiner’s immediate return to Europe at 
the close of his engagement at the Stadium on August 7. 
Flattering offers have been made Mr. Reiner, so it is re- 
ported, to become general music director in Berlin, honors 
which he must decline because of his contract with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. ‘ 





Reddick Plays in Mt. Vernon 
William Reddick, pianist-composer, was heard in a joint 
recital for the benefit of the Westchester Woman's League 
with Vera Curtis, soprano, and U. S. Kerr, baritone, on 
June 5, in Mount Vernon, N, Y. Mr. Reddick played two 
groups of piano solos and was called on for several encores. 
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Graveure, Lowis.......++seseeeseccevecsservecs San Francisco, Cal. Rosenbaum, Hulda Lashanska....... 
Greene, Walter PS Sena ce hbase es kerebes tre éewdebannan TO ME: MET cn adccuds bes seveebieos cy 
Griffith seme POTETETT ITT ETT ATT ee Los Angeles, Cal. Rothier, Leon .....-ceseceeceeceees 
RUT IRIE de cdbee ess due o 000g) those -Southampton, L. L, ae ow OS RR UR ee 
Gunster, Frederick. .....0-.+cscssscecceeescesees Birmingham, Ala. Rybner, Cornelius...........0.0e00: 
Gutman, EE ko o kth a ke 6odbeccen sane cached ana venecs Europe 5 
H Sabanieva, Thalia..........-+ese+e0+ 
Hageman, Richard...........seseseeees eandh on eatin Chie 2 Il. Saenger, Oscar. .......-+0eeeeverees 
Bale, Richard. ..ccccccovcecccccccsssvece ese cabesegnedis Salmond, Felix.......+.eeceeeeeees 
Hammann, Ellis Clark.........0+++ Cocccccccccpene Rockland, 7 Seles: CONN ics ccsvccste evens 
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Pettis, Ashley De ctueeehind v8 bo bdues 


onc abepbeed eee eee Chicago, Ill. of that city. 


odes bececoe costed cite Europe ‘ 
PO i Pt Norwich, N. Y. N. D, 


oevegs beeen Los Angeles, Cal. 
ividwen ae Tannersville, N. Y 


area cee Earere dent Wilson, 


Raymond-on-Lake Sebago, Me. 


] She sang at one of the ship's concerts, at 
ocgeethessaeeusers Switzerland which time some of the other artists participating were 
PPPererrrerr rrr rire Europe Tomassini, Nina Frascani and Anita Klinova, all of the San 


PE ROIESLERSOROLEREEDESS Italy Carlo Opera Company. 


Claussen to Give Chicago Recital 
Julia Claussen will give a Chicago recital next year under 
Bay View, Mich. the auspices of F, Wight Neumann, well known impresario 
The recital will be given in the Studebaker 
Theater and will come directly after her concert in Fargo, 


PE fry yotiera HF i on pine nn 

ace datetiseeemaes Thetford, Vt. — e ° 

ii Giver geetesmeans "France Crimi Scores in Aida 

We a ae ‘ v Word comes from Buenos Aires that Giulio Crimi scored 
peccgseniahas Ravinia Park, Ill. a personal success in his second performance, Aida, 





HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


err Te Ravinia Park, Ill. 
Caeeknetvedenaanel Chicago, Ill. 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederich Meizer 


were w« °* SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


coccvecccess GGG) Harker, Me, 





MARGUERITE POTTER 


Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Tel.: Kellog 6380 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


826 West 80th Street, Bow Toh O 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS AND YOUN WOMEN. 


Rooms accommodate Grand and ht Pia 
Telephone: Endicott wpe 











Lillian Croxton 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 


Management: 
Standard ye Office, 
17 East 42nd St 














New York City 








M 

¥ WEAVER 
"om = Contralto 
— T Recitals, Oratorio, etc. 


For terms and dates, address 


710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 





STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: 15 East sop frre Tuesday, W 
nesday, Thursday. “eee Ni 6 eowters’ Rens 
Friday, Saturday, M onda. oh Director, N. Y. 
Society of riends Mus: 





OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


Spree arte 2h 2 Gentil Gh canmtan, we 
Studios with Steinway ptencs ore to be hed te 


MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


-39-41 W. 9th St, 125 B. sth st. 
Vanderbiit 6998" Stilayeesant 1331 Mur. Hill 0991 





ACCOMMODATIONS for one or two 
girl students in private residence of well 
known teacher. American home atmos- 
phere. Opportunity for intensive study 
in voice, concert and opera repertoire, 
piano, harmony, sight-reading and lan- 
guages. Practice periods and chaperonage 
as desired. Immediate application neces- 
sary, Rates upon request, Address 
“A” P..” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 


LUTHERAN CHURCH IN BROOKLYN 
desires services of organist who will also 
give religious instruction to a class of 
children two hours daily as well as lead 
choir. Write M. D. Connor, 513 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 








WANTED 


Cellist, Cornetist, Flutist and Clari- 
netist for dining room orchestra 
Brenau College. Young women who 
desire a college education or to spe- 
cialize in music, can earn about one 
half, in some instances more, of their 
expenses by filling these positions. 
Apply to H. J. Pearce, Pres. Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Georgia. 














SINGING T EACHER, Australian (man), 


42, fifteen years’ experience training 
voices, has taught over 500 private pupils 
many of whom are now successful pro- 
fessional singers and teachers, wishes to 
associate himself on an investment basis 
with a first-class vocal studio, preferably 
in New York. This teacher studied in 
Paris, Rome, is efficient in French and 
Italian schools of singing, and in those 
languages. He has given recitals, accom- 
panies well and for seven years conducted 
important choral societies. Excellent 
credentials and best references: Will be 
in New York in the fall. Address 
“H. N. S.,” c/o Musica Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WHEN IN ATLANTIC CITY—singers 


will be pleased to know they may secure 
a pianist for accompanying or coaching 
at a reasonable figure. Call or write. 
Joseph Schall Lilly, pianist at the Chal- 
fonte Hotel, Atlantic City. 


WANTED—MEN with fine training in 
Voice Culture, good singers and Voice 
trainers. Needed for College and Con- 
servatory positions, Salaries up to $3,000. 
Address: The Interstate Teachers’ 
Agency, Macheca Building, New Orleans, 
La. 











PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH 

RECORDS, $10.00 AND UP 
Our modern and complete labora- 
tories fully equipped to make re- 
cordings of talent with little or no 
recording experience. We have 
standardized method, quality, ser- 
vice and price. Send for literature 
and details, Personal Record Dept., 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 210 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 























50 MUSICAL COURIER 
DETROIT HEARS JOINT RECITAL and honorable mention in the annual prize contest held by 


7 2 ‘ : the Tuesday Musicale, was heard. Three composers were 

OF BAUER AND GABRILOWITSCH represented on the program, Valbert P. Coffey of the De- 

‘ pana . + ..  troit Symphony Orchestra, Ellsworth Stevenson and Anna 
Tuesday Musicale Presents Prize Compositions—Detroit jy. Segal. Mr. Coffey won three prizes in orchestral com- 
Basso Heard—-Many Pupils’ Recitals Given position, chamber music and for a selection for violin and 

Detroit, Mick. June 17.~Although the concert seascn piano, besides winning honorable mention for songs, E 7, 
has practi ally closed, yet one or two itmnportant musical worth Stevenson sepmhy ° _ for ° ae He pel td 
events have taken place. On the evening of May 27, at piano and orchestra and honorable gine ar agit y 
Memorial Hall. those eminent pianists. Harold Bauer aaa pianos, while Anna Segal won norable men- 
ria all, those emin pia ’ . _ tion for a composition for violin and piano. Prizes were 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, gave a two-piano recital for the bene- 
, } m. 
fit of the children of Germany Ihe concert, under the distributed md = close of the progra . d by illness 
direction of Isobel J. Hurst, netted over $4,000 for the Unfortunately Mr. Stevenson was prevented by illness 
fre . ‘ my from being present. It is interesting to note that The Gew- 
Ca ° ; 4 ; a ae ‘ 
Artistically the concert, as was expected, proved a glow- gaw, a rollicking modern og for two pianos, was writ- 
ing success, both splendid pianists being in happy mood **? while he was in the hospita f , ' 
ind giving of their best. The program consisted of Bach, The program follows: Scherzino, for violin he piano, 
fantatsie and fugue, transcribed by Harold Bauer; Mozart, pane Ee — by and ee Cal ii song sy 
sonata in D major; Saint-Saéns, variations on a theme by The Other — wi yea wl albert 
Beethoven; Schubert, Impromptu Rococo; Reinicke, im- Coffey, sung by Claudine Secor, with the mer at the 
provisation on Schumann's Manfred; Arensky, Romance P!#@no; The Gewgaw, Ellsworth Stevenson, an American 
Valse novelty for two pianos, played by Mrs. Daniel Wells and 
Mf Pp oS C ey Mrs. John J. Mitchell; A Reflection, song for contralto by 
Furspay Musicale Paesents Prize COMPOSITIONS Anna Segal, sung by Jane V. Robinson, with the composer 
On the evening of May 26, at Memorial Hall, a pro- at the piano; Romance for violin and piano, by Valbert P 
gram of Detroit composers’ works, which received prizes Coffey, played by Maurice Warner and the composer ; three 


songs for tenor, Absence, Longing, and Despondency, by 
Valbert P, Coffey, sung by T. Stanley Porter, with the com- 
poser at the piano, and Humoresque Scherzando, quintet for 
piano and strings, by Valbert P. Coffey, played by Maurice 
Warner, Karl Chase, Leroy Hancock, Frederick Broeder 
and the composer. 


Matchless Derroir Basso Hearn 1n RECITAL 


On the evening of June 6, Charles Sikes, basso, known as 


Cesare Baromeo of Milan, where he is under a three-year 
contract at La Scala, gave a recital in the new auditorium 
of the Women’s City Club. He displayed a fine voice of 
volume, richness and flexibility and gave an excellent pro- 


IOS” gram with good taste, excellent phrasing and artistic in- 
terpretation. 








Purtis’ Recitacs 
On the evening of June 7, William Howland presented 
Carmen Morlock, contralto of the Central Methodist 
Ria Church and the Hudson ‘Women’s Quartet, in recital at 
nN Inst ument the Detroit Institute of Musical Art. The following evening, 
at the same place, he presented thirteen advanced pupils in 


‘ 
of Pleasing Tone ented nae 
na ene On the evening of June 9, at the Women’s Federation 
a that Building, Joy Patton Thompson, artist pupil of Llewellyn 


Renwick, gave a piano recital which included a Marche 


au See oan Humoresque by Mr. Renwick. 
ord toB UY, On the evening of June 12, at the Women’s Federation 
Building, violin and cello re L cngett Abel and 
yer Celcbritie. Frederic L. Abel gave a recital which included inany in- 
; bylbusical of teresting numbers. Nine pupils were presented, among them 
- Jessie Bryan, violinist, and Flora Schwabe, cellist, both 
winners in the Endowed Membership contest held recently 
: : pm by the Tuesday Musicale. The program closed with the 
MILTON PIANO @ playing of the Haydn quartet No. 5 by the Abel Junior 
Vew tou String Quartet, consisting of Corrinne Drollinger, Lucile 

' Chapman, Jessie Bryan and Flora Scwabe. J. M.S. 




















July 10, 1924 
Pfeiffer to Conduct Concerts at Wildwood 


The numerous music patrons of Wildwood, N. J., one of 
the favorite Atlantic summer resorts, will be glad to learn 
that Walter Pfeiffer and his orchestra have been engaged 
for their ninth consecutive season to give a series of 
municipal orchestra concerts, These concerts are given 
under the supervision of the music committee of the Board 
of Trade, of which G. H. Huppert is chairman, and: have 
attracted large audiences and much favorable ¢omment. 

Walter Pfeiffer formerly was first violinist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the first conductor of the Sunday 
evening symphony concerts of the Philharmonic Society of 
Philadelphia. 


“Colonel Wins Victory Where Bonaparte Met 
Defeat” 


This curious headline appeared recently in the Houston 
Chronicle, The mystery is cleared up in the text. Accord- 
ing to this Texas paper it was on the field of Waterloo that 
May Peterson, then in Europe, met Col. Ernest O..Thomp- 
son, to whom she has just been married. That was last 
year, when Colonel Thompson was in Brussels as a delegate 
to the World Congress of Allied War Veterans, The en- 
gagement was announced in Brussels. The Thompsons will 
live in Amarillo, but Miss Peterson will continue her con- 
cert work. 


Helen Stanley for Philadelphia Opera 


Helen Stanley, who made such an outstanding success 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera last season, has been 
recngaged to take leading parts in the productionts of that 
organization again in the second season of its career ‘next 
ear. She will take the leading roles in Butterfly and 

Amore dei Tre Re. Conflicting concert engagements 
will prevent Mme, Stanley from taking part in the open- 
ing performance of the Philadelphia Civic Opera season. 


Rodgers to Sing Ninth Symphony Again 

Ruth Rodgers has been engaged to sing in the Ninth Sym- 
phony when it is given by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Willem Van Hoogstraten at the Lewisohn Stadium this 
summer. This will be the third appearance of Miss 
Rodgers in this work this year, her other appearances hav- 
ing been with the Detroit and New York Symphony Or- 
chestras. 


Carreras Reminded of Warmer Climes 


Maria Carreras, the Italian pianist, who has not yet left 
New York, dropped into the Loudon Charlton office for a 
moment the other day. The recent hot weather has been 
recalling to her some of the most extreme temperatures 
which she has experienced in Brazil and the other equa- 
torial countries during her many summer tours there, 


Alliance to Hear Middleton 


Contracts have just been signed for an appearance in re- 
cital at Alliance, Neb., by Arthur Middleton next season. 
The recital will take place on November 11 and will come 
directly after his appearances in joint recital with Paul 
Althouse at Des Moines, Iowa, on November 7 and 8. 








$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
If Not oe Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 
] New York City H+ ss 
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The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
== P| ANO== 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 






LESTER PIANO 


ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 
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HOLLAND, MICH. 











Wi | G & by @) N, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactared in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
Factory and Ofices Minth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 




















Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 












“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand. 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $13 Fifth Avenue 
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‘Mason & Flin 














Ultra- 








uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 














AB.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands, 


Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 


hme Oat 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 














| The 
Name 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
| its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 191° 
The Autopiano Company 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City 


Dear Sins— 


You are certainly to be ec 3 
splendid achievement n the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest plaver 

have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in 
piano world, 


Sincerely, 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














MUSICAL@URIER 


Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 




















ARMAND TOKATYAN 
METROPOLITAN OPERA TENOR 


NOW IN HIS SECOND SEASON AT RAVINIA PARK 











